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BY MISS MARY T. REILEY. 





Dan's a place in Pointe Coupee, sah, 
Whah de riveh used to flow. 

I suppose ’twas ten or twenty, 
Maybe eighty, yeahs ago. | 

Uncle Jawge eays when he come heah 
De ole watah-cawee was full, 


An’ he called to Uncle Jawge to 
Come an’ row him to de house ; 
An’, dey say, he sot dah smilin’ 
Lookin’ crost, like he could see 
Little Eustace at de window 
An’ young Mistes Eulalie. 


All at once dah came a sudden 


But he’d see Mahs’ Eustace’s cradle 
On de watah fall an’ rise. 

An’ he’d heah de watah whispeh, 
Whispeh, whispeh, like a chile, 

An’ he'd see ft flash an’ quiveh, 
An’ he’d see it dance an’ smile. 


So he t’ougat he’d leave de country. 


reason for not making such requests. For 
our requests for particular things are neces- 
sarily offered in such ignorance that we 
could not desire that God should guide his 
| actions by them in the least. 

Prayer is not an act by which we secure 
a Change in God’s.workings in Nature. It 


‘and An’ de new one wasn’t dab yet ; Soun’, like thundeh in de aih, Eh, sah? What was dat you say? isan exercise in which we accept his dis- 
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All dese piney woods you sees 
Was one wavin’ fiel’ of cane-brakes, 
Wid a few pehsimmon trees 


In a minute bofe was gone; 
Fob de bayou was de riveh 
An’ dey bofe was mixed in ene. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 








knowest how [ love.this child. With agony 
do I desire that it shall be spared. But if 
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You could see de watah risin’, 
Risia’, risin’, high an’ strong , 

An’ de han’s was kept a-workin’ 
At de levee all night long. 


Night an’ day dey worked an’ worked dah, 


Day an’ night de watah spread ; 
In de dahkness dey could beah it 
Lappin’ roun’ de levee-head. 

Bayou Rouge was ovebflowin’ 
Oveb on de othah side ; 

An’ de Chafalayab River 
Wus a-spreadin’ fal an’ wide. 


On de wes’ bank of de riveh 
Was de Mahstah’s big white house, 
Wid de niggah quahteh neah it; 
But between was Bayou Bouse. 
It was nothin’ ia de summah, 
An’ dried up one-baif de year ; 
But just den you couldn’t cross it 
’*Dhout you had a dug-out neah. 


So de Mahstab stayed across it 

In de ovehseah’s place, 
An’ dey say he got so changed dah 

You'd a hardly knowed his face. 
But he stayed out on de levee, 

An’ de niggahs worked deh bes’, 
But de watah kep’ a-risin’, 

An’ deh wa’n’t no time fo’ res’ ; 
An’ de rivah was jes’ filled wid 

Snags, dat come a-rusbin’ down, 
An’ got druv into de levee 

An’ went whirlin’ roun’ an’ roun’. 


An’ de watah got so swil’ dah 
Seemed as if, mos’ any day, 

It would sweep de whole embankmen’ 
Of de levee clean away. 

But de boys kep’ wohkin’, wohkin’, 
Day an’ night an’ all night long, 

An’ de watah kep a-risin’, ~ 
Growin’ high an’ growin’ strong. 

All de wes’ was full of watah, 
Every little branch was high ; 

All de eas’ was overflowin’ 
From de Rouge an’ Chafalay. 


One day, when de Mahbstah come dah 
Dey seed de levee couldn’ las’ ; 
But he tole dem up de riveh 
Dab had broke a big crevasse, 
An’ a heap o’ men was drownded. 
** So,” he said, “‘ dah’s dis ting shore, 
Dat will take de weight o’ watah, 
An’ you needn’t wohk no mohr 
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Uncle Jawge says Mahstah sot dah 
White an’ still, like be was dead, 
Gazin’ wid his eyes wide open 
On de watah straigut ahead, 
I suppose dat be was stunned like 
Wid de swif’ness of de whole, 
An’ it seemed as if de watahs 
Was a-rollin’ o’eh his soul. 


It grew dahk aroun’, an’ still he 
Didn’t seem to draw no breff, 

An’ it felt like floatin’ down de 
Valley of de Shade of Deff. 

Dab he sot a-gazin’, gazin’ 
Straight ahead wid starin’ eyes, 

Till he seed a somethin’ near ’em 
On de watah fall an’ rise. 


It was Mabstah Eustace’s cradle, 
Dat had got out from de house, 

An’ washed up, and now was floatin’ 
Bottom up’ards down de Bouse. 

Uncle Jawge says when he seed it 
Dat he jes’ throwed back his head 

An’ slipped down’ards in de dug-out, 
So he guv him up fo’ dead. 


Aud it kep’ a growin’ dahkeh. 
Afteh while he seed a stah, 

But it looked so white an awful 
An’ it seemed so still an’ fah 

He was glad de clouds come driftin’ 
Up de sky and hid de light ; 

But, he says, dah was an awfu’ 
Feelin’ roun’ him all dat night. 


Faw de watah seemed to whispeh 
Or to sob like children’s cries, 
An’ when it got light a little 
He could see big, shivin’ eyes 
On de watah all aroun’ him, 
An’ de watab flash and smile, 
And den whispeh, whispeh, whispeh, 
Like a little laughin’ chile, 


Den he sed de day a-dawnin’, 
Evenin’ come an’ Jef’ him dah 
All alone upon de haunted 
Watab ; den he knowed no maw. 
Dey was picked up by a steamboat 
Dat nex’ week; but no one knows 
What it was dat killed de Muhstah. 
Doctoh said de shock, he s’pose. 


Uncle Jawge says when de watah 
Settled back into its place 

Dat it lef’ de ole-time channel 
Faw de new one fuhdeh wes’, 





or the rain will be sent to his fields, 

All will admit that there are certain 
things which God will not do in answer to 
prayer. He will not bring back our dead to 
life, nor restore a torn-off limb. Butif our 
prayer will not, like Elijah’s, raise the dead, 
what reason have we to say that it will, like 
his, bring rain? What ground have we for 
making a distinction between two acts 
equally within God’s power, and saying 
that he will dothe onein answer to praver, 
but will not do the other? If there are 
certain cases in which God will not change 
the course of Nature in answer to our 
petitions, what reason have we to say that 
he will do this in any specific case? 

It is true there isa text about the re- 
moval of mountains. And that text em- 
bodies a profound truth. God holds the 
loftiest mountain as of less account than 
the least of his sentient creatures. He 
would in a moment remove a whole chain 
of mountains to let the breeze come toa 
sick man’s couch, or the sunlight to a 
child’s playground, orto make a better 
place for the ground-bird’s nest. If the 
least happiness of the least living creature 
demanded it, God would gather up Alps 
and Andes together and hurl them into the 
sea. But the removal of a mountain, while 
helping one, might disturb many. There- 
fore, in his equal regard for the good of all, 
he may and doubtless will let each moun- 
tain remain just where he placed it in the 
beginning. Pray as we will, the mountain 
will not actually be moved an inch. Now, 
if God will not, in answer to prayer, remove 
a mountain, what reason have we for be- 
lieving that he will send a drop more or less 
of rain? In God’s eye a mountain is no 
larger than a raindrop. In the eye of sci- 
ence the creation of a raindrop, less or 
more, would disturb the equilibrium of 
Nature as much as the displacement of the 
mountain. Andif we say that prayer will 
not affect the one, we cannot believe that it 
will reach the other. 

If in our ignorance we ask in prayer 
what would not be best for us, God surely 
will not grant it. And if in ignorance we 
fail to ask for what we need, God will not, 


prayer of faith who says: Thy will be 
done, 

‘Oh! that 1 had Elijah’s faith,” cays 
one—*‘ faith which brought rain and raised 
the dead.” Oh! brother, that thou hadst 
the greater faith which would enable thee 
to see thy fields lie parched with drought 
and thy loved ones buried from thy sight, 
and thy soul still rejoice in Him who chas- 
tens while he loves. The fields where fell 
the prophet’s rain have withered again; 
the child restored to life has long ago gone 
back to the land of silente; but he who 
prays, surrendering his desire, secures a 
blessing which shall never fail. 

Prayer is simply the expression of our 
desires to God in order that we may sur- 
render them into his hands. The blessings 
it secures are not temporal, but eternal. 

New YORK CITy. 





DR. IVES ON THE BIBLE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE SOUL. 


I, 





BY PROF, C. M. MEAD, 


Ir is an interesting fact that the current 
Christian doctrine respecting the future 
life is now attacked—within the circle of 
believers in the Scriptures—by two entirely 
distinct and irreconcilable classes of critics. 
The one, admitting the continued exist- 
ence of the human spirit after death, deny 
the eternity of punishment. The other, 
admitting the full force of the words ren- 
dered ‘‘eternal,” etc., deny the continued 
existence of the human spirit after death, 
Both of them claim to be fulfilling John 
Robinson’s famous prediction respecting 
more light breaking forth from Ged’s 
Word. The circumstance that the repug- 
vance felt against the doctrine of eternal 
punishment assumes two forms so diverse 
from one another, while it of itself proves 
neither of them to be in the wrong, does 
tend somewhat to weaken one’s confidence 
in the correctness of the claim which each 
puts forth to be the revealer of new light 
from the Scriptures. 

Dr. Ives’s book on ‘‘ The Bible Doctrine 





of the Soul” is characterized by a pretty 
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thoroughly sincere in his convictions, and 
evidently has no doubt that he has here 
presented the pure doctrine of the Bible. 
He is not slow to intimate that those who 
hold the traditional view are blinded by 
prejudice; and in many cases, at least, 
consciously dishonest. The translators of 
our Bible, he says, ‘thought it their duty, 
in giving the Word of God to the common 
people, to make the English Bible, at least, 
teach those doctrines they thought it 
ought” (p. 233). So he says (p. 20) of the 
religious teachers of the present day: ‘‘ The 
right is assumed of interpreting the language 
of the Bible writers for them; not to decide 
what they say—that is plain enough—but 
what they mean, what they ought to say.” 
So confident is Dr..[ves that he has estab- 
lished the tsuth that, in his introduction to 
the new edition, alluding to the fact that 
no reply to his book has yet appeared, he 
intimates that the reason is that it is un- 
answerable, and then he generously offers, 
in Order ‘‘to remove any difficulty in the 
way of a reply,” to publish a reply at his 
own expense, provided three arbitrators 
shall decide that his argument from the 
Bible has been refuted. The following re- 
view of the book, however, is not under- 
taken in response to this challenge. 

The fundamental principle on which the 
argument of the author rests is thus stated: 
“The literal meaning takes precedence in 
all cases; so that the possibility of its being 
intended must be exhausted before a fig- 
urative meaning can be considered.” Start- 
ing with this principle, the author examines 
the biblical statements respecting the soul 
and death. ‘‘ Death,” he says, ‘‘ means 
death, the loss of existence.” The soul of 
man he finds, according to the Bible, to be 
essentially material and mortal. Conse- 
quently, there is no immortality except as 
it is conferred as a special gift upon be- 
lievers. To establish this point, proof is 
adduced from the Bible that beasts, as well 
as men, are possessed of souls (Heb., 
nephesh; Gr., psyche). Beasts are called in 
the Old Testament ‘‘living souls” (e. g., 
Gen. i, 20, 21, 24, 30; Rev. xvi, 3), though 
this fact is obscured by the English ver- 
sion. The same term is used of men, Gen. 
ii, 7 (nephesh hhayyah). Furthermore, this 
soul is declared to be subject to death. 
Thus Balaam says (Num. xxiii, 10): ‘Let 
me [Heb., my soul] die the death of the 
righteous.” Lev. xxiv, 17: ‘‘ He that kill- 
eth any man” (Heb., soul of man). Here, 
too, and in numerous other cases, the En- 
glish version fails to reproduce the exact 
sense of the original. 

In short, Dr. Ives finds that, according 
to the Bible, the soul is the body—the 
bodily organism, nothing more nor less. 
** All that the Bible has to say of a soul we 
say of an organism. It appertains to man 
and to all animals. It is material, it is 
liable to death” (p. 105). Special promi- 
nence is given to Gen. ii, 7: ‘‘And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” In this passage, says our author, 
we learn that man was formed before the 
breath of life was imparted. ‘‘ Its state- 
ment is explicit that man was man ere life 
entered the lifeless form” (p. 34). Be- 
fore the inbreathing of life man was a dead 
soul, just as he is after the breath of life is 


taken away at death. 

Let us dwell a moment on this point, be- 
fore proceeding further. Dr. Ives’s strong 
point, if he has any, is his insisting on un- 
derstanding everything as literally as pos- 
sible. Gen. ii, 7, he says, even on the 
ground of ‘‘modern theology,” decides 
against the immateriality of the soul. For, 
even assuming that man isa compound of 
soul and body, we are obliged by this pas- 
sage to reason thus: ‘‘Man was formed 
of the dust of the ground. But man is 
soul and body. Therefore, soul and body 
were formed of the dust of the ground” 
(p. 35). This conclusion, says our author, 
can be evaded only by resorting to the 
theory of figurative language—*‘ the one 
resource for all these difficulties.” Modern 
theology ‘‘can only say the word man 
{what was formed of the dust of the 
ground] in this passage does not mean man. 
It is figuratively used for the body alone” 
(Ibid). To prove the wrongfulness of 
this, Dr. Ives appeals to Gen, i, 26, 27, and 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


large share of assurance. The author is | Gen. ii, 5, where the word ‘‘ man” is used | to open the discussion by using the ex- | and the bad at the close of their earthly 


literally, and then asks: ‘‘ Will the mean- 
ing of the word, thus established in its lit- 
eral signification, be changed in the imme- 
diate connection, the next verse but one to 
a figurative use, to mean only a part of the 
individual, and especially when a somewhat 
minute account of the individual’s forma- 
tion is being given?” We must confess 
that we cannot feel confounded by this 
logic. For, according to Dr. Ives himself, 
the word ‘“‘ man” is used in these two con- 
tiguous verses in two different senses. In 
ii, 5 we read ‘‘ There was not a man to 
tillthe ground.” This, says our author, 
‘ is literal. The mere body could not till.” 
And yet in v.7 we are told that the “iife- 
less form” was man. Could that lifeless 
form till the ground? If not, is the word 
man used literally or figuratively? There 
seems to be no way of understanding the 
argument here except thus: It is wrong in 
the author’s view, because it is a resort to 
the assumption of figurative language to 
suppose that the word ‘‘ man” can at one 
time be used for the mere body and imme- 
diately before for the body as possessed of 
a soul; but it is entirely legitimate for the 
word to mean in one verse the lifeless form 
and just before the living form. The ab- 
sence or presence of life would seem, ac- 
cording to this, to be of no consequence 
whatever. ‘This is all the more aston- 
ishing when we learn from the same 
authority (p. 2) that, according to the 
Bible, ‘‘ death means death, the loss of ex- 
istence.” When a man is drowned beyond 
the possibility of resuscitation, says Dr. 
Ives, he becomes ‘‘a dead soul, as Adam 
was when our Maker formed him of the 
dust of the ground, ere he breathed into 


became a living soul’ (pp. 115, 116). So, 
then, since death means non-existence, a. 
dead goul is a non-existent soul; and yet, 
to use the same word at one moment of an 
existent being and at the next of a non- 
existent one is quite legitimate. But to 
apply the same word to a body and toa 
body possessed of a soul is to be denounced 
as an evasive and trickish use of language! 

We must dwell somewhat longer on this 
point, for it is fundamental to the whole 
argument of the book. Man was map, we 
are emphatically told, before he was made 
a living soul. This lifeless form was pre- 
cisely the same thing as a human form is 
after its life is lost—7. ¢., it was a ‘‘ dead 
soul.” But death means non-existence. 
Therefore, before this form was animated 
it was a non-existent soul. ‘‘Man was 
man”; but he was a non-existent man! In 
other words, man did not evist till the hu- 
man form was animated—which, to one 
conversant only with ordinary logic, sounds 
wonderfully like saying that there was ne 
man till there was a live man. And yet in 
the same breath we are assured that man 
was man before he became existent, and 
ordinary readers of the Bible are sharply 
rebuked for supposing that this non-exist- 
ent man was anything less than man at the 
outset. This is what is called a literal in- 


terpretation of the Bible! 
But let us look at this matter from an- 


other point of view. Dr. Ives cannot 
deny that men ordinarily do use the same 
term now of a living person and now of a 
dead body. We say Mr. Smith was 
troubled, and Mr. Smith was buried. And 
yet those who thus speak really hold that 
that which is most essential to Mr. Smith’s 
personality was not buried. They hold 
that that which is the seat of thought and 
feeling is not the body that decays. This 
is the actual fact with regard to the use of 
language. Men in general have held that 
the soul survives death and continues to 
exist. Yet men in general have always 
used language equivalent to our words 
‘*die” and ‘‘ death” to demote the dissolu- 
tion of this bodily organism. In ether 
words, men in general have always been 
accustomed to mean ’by death not ‘‘the 
loss of existence,” but a change in the form 
of existence. Now, to confront men with 
the affirmation that in the Bible ‘‘ death 
means death, the loss of existence,” is 
little less than quibbling. If it can be 
shown that the biblical use of this phrase 
is diferent from that used by men in gen- 
eral, well and good. If it can be proved 
that the scriptural death means the loss of 





existence, this it is proper to prove. But 


his nostrils the breath of life, by which he. 





pression that according to the Bible ‘‘death 
is death, the loss of existence,” thus as- 
suming as axiomatic the very thing to be 
proved—viz., that death is synonymous 
with non-existence—is not commendable in 
one who sets himself up as a critic of or- 
dinary interpreters of the Scriptures. This 
way of blaming us 4s almost or quite dis- 
honest because we understand the lan- 
guage of the Bible just as we do that of 
men in general savors more of dogmatism 
than Dr. Ives is probably himself aware. 

But his reply to this is at hand. He ad- 
mits that men speak of death, even use 
such expressions as ‘‘ hundreds of souls 
perished in that shipwreck,” and yet deny 
that they really mean that the souls liter- 
ally go out of existence (p.108). But his 
solution is that ‘“‘we here meet with a relic 
of ancient days. This form of 
speech has been handed down to us from a 
period antecedent to modern theology, 
when the fact was universally accepted 
and indelibly impressed upon human lan- 
guage that the soul, or organism, is the 
man himself and perishes in death. And 
it still holds its own against later innova- 
tions, a most telling witness of the present 
corruption of old-time truth” (pp. 111, 
112). This is, indeed, astartling revelation, 
It has been commonly supposed that lan- 
guage is an instrument whereby men ex- 
press their own thoughts and opinions. 
But, according to Dr. lves, it is an instru- 
ment whereby we may be expressing not 
our own opinions at all, but those of gen- 
erations so far back that there is no authen- 
tic record of them; opinions which have 
even been supposed not currently to have 
ever prevailed; opinions whose original 
prevalence we have no evidence of except 
in Dr. Ives’s own testimony, derived from 
the language of men who, so far as appears, 
have generally united in disclaiming any 
such opinions. 

If we may thus unconsciously, and in 
spite of ourselves, be expressing the senti- 
ments of our prehistoric ancestors, it is 
still more conceivable that we may some- 
times express, in spite of ourselves, the 
sentiments of contemporaries. And we 
are tempted to inquire whether Dr. Ives’s 
weapon may not thus be used on himself. 
As we have seen, it is with him a funda- 
mental point that man is material. Body 
and soul are not distinct; but identical. 
He proves this (p. 86) by quoting Gen. iii, 
19, where Jehovah says to Adam: ‘‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thow eat bread, till 
thou return to the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken, for dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt ¢how return.” On 
the next page he says: ‘“‘ That a mate- 
rial soul should be liable to death 
follows, of course, and in fact. Tne 
MAN DIEs.” But death, we are told, is the 
loss of existence. Therefore, the man 
ceases to exist. But on the same page we 
are told that, according to Paul, ‘‘ we are to 
live again.” Again it is said (p. 42) that 
at the resurrection the good and the wicked 
are to have “life restored to them?’ So 
again (p. 129) it is said that ‘‘the wicked 
man loses life a second time, after it had 
been restored to him bya resurrection,” 
We Italicize the pronouns here (and the 
cases might be multiplied) for the sake of 
asking: Who or what is the ‘‘we” or 
“they” or ‘“‘ he” that is to be raised? Is 
it the soul, as distinct from the buried 
body? No; for Dr. Ives says there is no 
soul distinct from the body. Is it the 
buried body itself? No; for he most 
vehemently opposes the notion of the 
Westminster Confession that ‘“‘the self- 
same body ”’ is raised (p. 121 seg.). What, 
then, is raised? Absolutely nothing; but 
this nothing may be variously designated 
“the,” ‘ we,” ‘‘they,” and ‘I”—words 
which, if they mean anything, denote per- 
sonality, To say, then, of a man that after 
death he is non-existent, but that, never- 
theless, ‘‘ he” isto be raised to lifeagain, is 
transparent self-contradiction. Dr. Ives, 
in spite of himself, bears testimony to the 
doctrine he is opposing. He affirms the 
non-existence of the dead; but in the same 
breath implies that, in some sense, they 
still exist. Speaking of the rich man and 
Lazarus, he says (p. 61): ‘‘ What means 
this chasm fixed between those lying dead? 
It is that irrevocable division which, the 
Bible tells us, death fixes between the good 
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probation.” But Dr. Ives has energetically 
labored to prove that, according to the 
Bible, the good and the bad become zon. 
existent at the close of their earthly proba- 
tion, There is, therefore, an irrevoeable 
division fixed between two kinds of non- 
entities! The good non-entities are care- 
fully distinguished from the bad non-enti- 
ties! In spite of himself, our author shows 
that he conceives the dead to be still 
existent beings. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
rE 
“ULTIMATE AMERICA” AS AN IN- 
CENTIVE TO DUTY. 


BY THE REV. G. F. WRIGHT. 





Tue writer in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica who prepared the 
article on America has set afloat some 
strange calculations regarding our prob 
able future. He estimates: 

ist. That America, North and South, 
contains as much arable land as all the rest 
of the world besides; its advantages arising 
largely from the fact that the longest diam- 
eter of the Western Continent lies north 
and south, while that of the Eastern lies 
east and west, 

2d. That the soil which is within thirt y 
degrees of the Equator can support three 
times as many people tothe square mile as 
that which is in the latitude of Boston, and 
three-fifths of the productive soil of Amer- 
ica lies within thirty degrees of the Equa- 
tor. 

3d. That population will probably go on 
increasing on this continent at such a rate 
that in less than 400 years there will ‘not 
improbably” be 3,600,000,000 of human 
beings living in America, North and South; 
or ‘‘five times the entire number now ex- 
isting upon the globe”! 

4th. That, owing to the superior vigor of 


the Anglo-Saxon race, they will probably 


absorb or drive to the wall all other races 
and be the sole occupants of this continent. 
The writer admits, however, that “this re- 
sult, like other things in the womb of time, 
may be modified by causes yet unseen.” 

If, now, we could accept this calcula” 
tion, and, from a utilitarian point of view, 
could make ourselves believe that we sus- 
tain to this ‘‘ multitude which no man can 
number ” somewhat such relations as the 
Pilgrim Fathers sustained to the present 
history of the United States, or such as 
Abraham sustained to the Church, we 
should fancy ourselves to be under a pecu- 
liarly strong impulse to be faithful, and in 
the performance of our duty should feel that 
a great cloud of witnesses were looking 
down upon us from the future. 

But we fear’ these calculations are a fresh 
illustration of the fact so often observed 
that itis a very narrow line which separates 
the statistician from the poet. For, in the 
first place, the causes, so fully considered 
by the devout Malthus, which begin to 
check the natural’ increase of population 
long before its theoretical limit is reached 
are in the way. Weak nations do not like 
to be displaced. They sometimes stand to 
the walland fight. With climate and dis- 
tance as allies, the Spanish Indian will not 
easily be displaced. A few millions in de- 
fense are worth many millions in an unjust 


_war of subjugation, 


In the next place, the Anglo-Saxon race 
never has demonstrated its ability to thrive 
in the torrid zones; and, indeed, no race 
has ever yet shown its ability to maintain 
the highest order of virtues under the 
enervating influence of a tropical climate 
and its accompanying diet of bananas and 
bread-fruit. 

In the third place, when we attempt 
seriously to consider ‘‘ Ultimate America” 
as a body attracting to duty, we discover 
that not only is the center of attraction 
hard to find, but the position of the at- 
tracted body is equally unknown, We are 
not now a few score of saints upon the 
“Mayflower,” about to introduce a new 
era upon a continent. We do not sit at the 
fountain; but are upon the banks of & 
stream which is already a powerful and 
majestic river, We are each, even a8 
citizens of the United States, but one in 
40,000,000. We shall not be able to follow 
far into the future the 40,000,000th part 
which we furnish of the national influ- 
ences of to-day. The probability is that 
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the future of the world does not depend 
to any great extent upon the career of 
any one of us; at least, not in any such 
way that we can see the dependence. God 
alone is great; and he has heretofore raised 
up and cast down according to a law 
which is inscrutable, and has shown him- 
self able to dispense with the best equipped 
human agencies. 

Furthermore, when, in A. D. 2377, the 
3,600,000,000 of human beings have come 
upon the stage in America, and the theoret- 
ical limit of our population is reached, 
what then? How is the natural increase 
then to be checked, and is there no end to 
the supporting of even that number? 

We come, in the result, to face the real 

questions underlying all the impulses to 
the best moral activity. In what does the 
real glory of the human race consist? Is 
it In quantity or in quality? Do we meas- 
ure human happiness by the cubic yard, or 
by the beauty and fragrance of the flowers 
which abound in it? If history and revela- 
tion are any criterion, God sets a very high 
estimate upon the quality of a people and a 
very low one on the quantity. He was 
more desirous to save Noah and his family 
than to spare all the rest of the world. Ten 
righteous persons would have been of more 
worth in Sodom than all the inhabitants of 
the plain. Evidently it has been no part 
of the Lord’s plan to fill the world as full 
of people as possible; but, rather, to sub- 
ject a comparatively small number to ap- 
propriate moral discipline and to provide 
for an indefinite lengthening of the thread 
of human existence. To secure this end, 
it has been necessary from time immemo- 
rial to hide the richest stores of Nature’s 
bounty, and thus preserve them from the 
rapacity of passing generations. For how 
long was America herself thus hid! For 
how long were the stores of coal and oil 
thus concealed from view! To what ex- 
tent it may yet be necessary for God to 
protect the resources of the tropics, by the 
presence of pestilence and noxious insects 
and treacherous men, we cannot tell, But 
it is more than likely that our Heavenly 
Father will look to the wants of the people 
who shall live 2,000 years from now as care- 
fully as to the welfare of those who live in 
the twentieth century of the Christian Era. 
It has been the divine policy in the past to 
spin out of the material at hand a long and 
slender thread. We doubt if the policy 
shall be very much changed in the immedi- 
ate future, ¥ 

It may bring us to the point to ask: 
Which is under the greatest stress of obli- 
gation to do his duty, a Sandwich Islander 
or an inhabitant of the Valley of the 
Mississippi? The former is a member of a 
waning race; while the latter feels in his 
blood the rising strength of a giant. The 
answer is that there is no appreciable 
difference in the obligation resting upon 

us to become good men. Conscience is as 
imperative-with him who dwells solitary in 
the island ef the sea as with him who is 
lost in the multitude that go to make up a 
great nation. The person who would not 
be a good man in Pitcairn’s Island would 
not be a good man anywhere. 

Even from a utilitarian point of view, 
there is not so much difference in the posi- 
tions as we are accustomed to suppose. 
The influence of a good life in an island 
reaches, indeed, only a small body of pco- 
ple. But the influence of an ordinary in- 


dividual ina multitudinous nation is re- 


stricted by more counteracting influences, 
In fact, the influence of the mother, in the 
seclusion of her home, is now and will for- 
ever be of the very highest type of effi- 
ciency. It is a lesson of the utmost im- 
portance to learn that when, to the best of 
our ability, we have done the duty of the 
present hour God is responsible for the 
results. It is essential to God’s dominion 
in the world that the issues of human 
activity should be in the divine hands. 
The opportunities to do great deeds are 
few and far between. Most good men 
huild better than they know. Living ina 
great country does not necessarily make 
our deeds great or render the influence of 
them far-reaching. It may have the very 
opposite effect. 

We advise all persons, when urged to do 
any particular thing for the sake of its in- 
fluence on ‘‘ Ultimate America,” to ask 
diligerttly concerning the connection be- 
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tween cause and effect. Meanwhile, pend- 
ing the solution of the complicated prob- 
lem which that will present, we hope no 
one will overlook the Indian, the Negro, 
the Spaniard, and the South-Sea Islander; 
but that we shall reap the reward of those 
who ‘‘sow beside all waters.” We may 
safely leave these extremely hypothetical 
and doubtful figures of the essayist in the 
encyclopedia to the statesman, the mis- 
sionary secretaries, and the platform lec- 
turers. The essayist says that, because it is 
barely possible that, on condition no ad- 
verse and unforeseen influences arise, the 
population of America may be 3,600,000,- 
000 within 400 years, therefore, it is ‘‘ not 
improbable” that it will be. It is worth 
while to ask if it would not be as well to 
content ourselves with the ordinary figures 
of rhetoric, and say ‘‘ thy seed shall be as 
the stars of heaven and as the sand of 
the sea, which cannot be numbered for 
multitude.” The most of us will, doubt- 
less, serve ‘‘ Ultimate America” best by 
living such worthy lives in our private re- 
lations and in the sight of God that we 
shall help to make present America worth 
saving. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” 
“The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask; 


Room to deny ourselves; # road 
To bring us, daily, nearer Goa.” 
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A NEW CONGREGATIONAL CATE- 
CHISM. 


BY THE REV, P. & BOYD. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Dexter, whose great serv- 
ices to our churches as author and editor 
all Congregationalists delight to recognize, 
has recently placed us under fresh obliga- 
tion by suggesting the outline of a new 
Catechism. To be sure, he has given us 
thus far only the questions; but may not 
his large class of scholars look to him for 
all needful assistance in framing the ap- 
propriate answers? 

The title of the work,.as given in The 
Congregationalist, Jan. 2d, is “A Few 
Easy Questions” ; and these are propounded 
with all due meekness to ‘‘those who 
know all about things.” The questions 
number ten, and the tenth reads: ‘‘ Are 
Congregationalists a denomination? And, 
if not, what are they and, how long will 
they be likely to be what little they are?” 

If it had not seemed desirable to limit 
the questions to ten in number, this one 
might have been resolved into three. But, 
calling it one question, perhaps three 
answers will be accepted for one, And, 
if the right answer can be reached, it will 
aid very greatly in answering the nine 
which precede it. To two-thirds of the 
question the Doctor has himself furnished 
us an answer, which, to say the least, is as 
easy as the question. In his elaborate 
work on ‘‘ Congregationalism” (pages 4 and 
5) he says: ‘‘Since Congregationalism is 
thus a form of church order and govern- 
ment, rather than a system of doctrinal 
faith, it is obvious thaf, without incongru- 
ity or impropriety, it may be held and 
practiced by those of different religious 
beliefs.” 

In illustration of this proposition, he 
mentions ‘‘Orthodox Congregationalists, 
Regular Baptists, other Baptists, Chris- 
tians, Wesleyan Methodists, other Congre- 
gational Methodists, Unitarians, and Uni- 
versalists,” as the Congregatignal churches 
of this country, numbering in all 24,755 
churches. The question is: ‘‘Are Con- 
gregationalists adenomination?” Instructed 
by the master, the pupil will easily ans- 
wer: They are not. Well, “if not, what 
are they?” 

According to the master’s showing, they 
are eight denominations, at least, if the 
term applies to them at all. 

Perhaps this is not the right answer. But, 
if not, the meekness which ventured to 
suggest the easy question will also suggest 
an easy correction. Or, if it was pro- 
pounded asa conundrum -e may be per- 
mitted to guess again, before giving it up. 
If it is aecepted as correct, then the reply 
to the remainder of the question is ob- 
vious. ‘‘ How long will they be likely to 
be what little they are?” Evidently, just 
so long as the individual members are 





more intent upon keeping up the denom- 





inational fences than upon uniting the 
body of Christ. 

They raust remain not one denomina- 
tion, but several, until the members unite 
in the prayer of their Divine Master— 
‘that they all may be one,” It has oc- 
curred to some of us that this is an 
eminently Christian prayer, and that 
it was probably offered in all sincerity. 
If so, then it cannot be the will of the Mas- 
ter that his disciples should lay such 
emphasis upon those peculiarities which 
divide the household of faith as to keep up 
the divisions. Some of us do not care to 
forget the instruction we have gained from 
the noble words of our author ( Dexter’s 
‘‘Congregationalism,” p. 2)—that ‘‘the 
Bibie, interpreted by sanctified common 
sense, with all wise helps from Nature, 
from history, from all knowledge, and 
especially from the revealing Spirit, is the 
only and sufficient and authoritative guide 
in all matters of Christian practice, as it is 
in all matters of Christian faith; so that 
whatsoever the Bible teaches, by precept, 
example, or legitimate inference, is imper- 
ative upon all men at all times, while noth- 
ing which it does not so teach can be im- 
perative upon any man at any time.” 

We do not find the duty of keeping up 
sectarian distinctions very explicitly taught 
in the Bible. We are not led by any legit- 
imate inference to believe that denomina- 
tional fences have any remarkable beauty 
in the eyes of Him who said: ‘‘ One is 
your Master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren.” 

For those who believe in one Lord and 
cherish the hope of going to the same 
Heaven it cannot be a very urgent duty 
to maintain those distinctions which 
in the past have been more con- 
ducive to pride and vainglory, to strife 
and jealousy, than to meekness, peace, 
or good-will. Whether we are a denom- 
ination or not does not concern us 80 
deeply as whether we are one in Christ 
What matters it if Congregationalists are 
not a denomination? Is there any partic. 
ular charm inthe term? Has it any saving 
power? Would Congregationalists be any 
the less useful if we should say that they 
are disciples of Christ, who for Christian 
work and worship unite in self-governing 
churches, which afford to their individual 
members the largest liberty consistent with 
a hearty union for Christian endeavor? 

And, if all Christian churches were 
administered upon this principle, baving 
the Bible for their only constitution and 
by-laws, each drawing from it such special 
refulations as might seem wise, and there 
were no denominational walls—in short, if 
the Master’s wish that all might be one 
should come to pass—-would he receive less 
or more glorious service than the churches 
have rendered him in the past? But per- 
haps these questions will come in more 
appropriately after the Catechism is more 
nearly completed. 
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A REMINISCENTIAL SKETCH OF THE 
DEAD KING. 





BY WM. M. F. ROUND, 


Vittorio EMMANUELE MARIA ALBERTO 
EvuGENto FERDINANDO Tommaso, King of 
Italy, is dead. Born of a regal house, a 
trained soldier, a good king, a man more 
regerdful for the morals of his people than 
his own, a successful military leader, the 
unificator of a distracted country, a man 
anathematized by the Roman Church and 
at last forgiven—such a man was the dead 
King. His memory will live in his works 
and posterity will speak of him as a bless- 
ing to Italy. He was King in a country 
that had Garibaldi for a heart and Cavour 
fora head, He had a whole-souled rever- 
ence and fear for both of these men; but 
had no fear of Christ’s vicar on earth, 
whom he permitted to make of himself a 
prisoner in his own house. This saved 
the King the trouble of making him a pris- 
oner; but did not save him the anathemas 
of the Vatican. And the King lived and 
prospered, notwithstanding the anathemas. 
The Pontiffs governed the Roman States 
for centuries, and did less foretheir actual 
prosperity than the King has done in a 
decade. Italy is in mourning for her King, 





who in ten years has shown the way out 
of centuries of darkness, and would mourn 
him with a wail of utter desolation if there 
was in his death any chance of a return- 
ing temporal power to the Church. 

It was the dead King's privilege to enjoy 
great personal popularity during his life. 
The people called him their gallant King. 
Old soldiers who served under him in the 
army tell stories of his personal bravery in 
the field. He wore a sword that was a 
talisman. It was a weapon consecrated to 
liberty. He kissed this sword when he 
went into battle. He kissed it again most 
reverently when he saw victory resting on 
his banners. When he marched into Rome, 
at the head of his victorious army, the 
clank of this steel on the pavements of the 
Corso was heard in every part of Italy; 
but it was heard loudest of all in the 
Church of St. Peter’s and in the Vatican. 
In all his holiness as head of the Church, 
the Pope was wroth because he was no 
longer a little king. Henceforth he was 
to wear the third crown of his tiara only 
by courtesy. The Church suffered in no 
wise, but Pius IX suffered terribly. The 
time is not far distant when all the truest 
friends of the Roman Catholic Church will 
have enlisted in the opinion of which the 
persecuted Father Curci is a pioneer. 

Let us take a glimpse of the life of the 
King whose name is written so boldly on 
the historic scroll of his country. He was 
born on the 14th of March, 1820, carefully 
educated, especially in the art of war, and 
at the age of twenty-two years was married 
to an archduchess of Austria. After six 
years of a quiet married life, Victor 
Emanuel was called to military duty, taking 
command of the Savoy brigade, in the 
Revolution of 1848. Inthe battle of Goito 
he was wounded. In this first military 
campaign he won the hearts of his soldiers. 
He led them bravely and he sympathized 
with them in all their bardships. He was 
more their comrade than their general; yet 
there was no general more exacting of 
obedience or more careful of discipline. 
An old soldier of that campaign said to 
me: ‘‘ We were all proud of wounds in 
those days, and the King the proudest man 
among us.” When he visited a hospital, 
one day, after a flerce battle, he comforted 
the wounded by saying: ‘‘ Never mind, my 
brave men. Nothing but death can take 
those decorations from you. A wdund and 
a scar are the highest crosses of honor that 
a soldier can have. To limp a little after 
a battle is a patent of nobility.” In the 
dreadful battle of Novara Victor Emanue] 
was the bravest of the brave. He forgot 
himself. He only remembered the cause 
for which he was fighting. The peninsula 
rung with his praises. His father, Charles 
Albert, seeing of what stuff his son was 
made, stepped down from his throne and 
placed his crown on Victor Emanuel’s 
head. The battle of Novara had been a 
fierce one; but there was a more difficult 
battle to be fought by the young King, 
The whole Kingdom of Sardinia was in a 
ferment of factions. The party about the 
throne had upon them the stigma of a 
recent defeat. Peace was to be made with 
a victorious enemy. The young King had 
married an Austrian princess, This made 
him unpopular with many. Fortunately, 
God sent a good adviser in the person of 
Cavour. The army was reorganized, 
the finances were put in a satisfac- 
tory condition, a peace was signed 
with Austria, and many another good 
work wrought. From this time Cavour’s 
influence on the King was unabated, 
It was characteristic of Victor. Emanuel 
that he was able to recognize greater men 
than himself. In the place of his own head 
he put Cavour; in the place of his own 
heart he put Garibaldi. With one hand 
he grasped wisdom, with the other patriot- 
ism, This was a triumph of good sense 
over a mediocrity of intellect. He believed 
in these two men; he risked Heaven on 
account of this belief. Their lightest word 
of advice was of more importance to him 
than the loudest thunder of the Vatican. 
The Pope excommunicated him; and soon 
after his mother died, his wife died, his 
youngest soon died, his brother died, and 
he himself fell dangerously ill. The priests 
pointed to the stricken man and said: 
** Behold! the judgment of Heaven is al- 
ready upon him.” Perhaps it was so; yet 








even the saints themselves died and the 
Pope is ill. 

Four years later we find the King going 
to war for Italian independence, aided by 
Napoleon. His son, a lad of fifteen years 
of age, figured in this campaign. His 
name was Humbert and he is now King of 
Italy. This was the beginning of the end, 
and Victor Emanuel was crowned King of 
Italy on the 17th of March, 1861. From 
that day to this his career is familiar to us 
all, and we will leave this too brief and 
imperfect sketch for a page or two of per- 
sonal gossip. 

Anybody who has been much in Italy 
can hardly have failed to have seen the 
King. He had the gift of ubiquity. You 
beard of him one day in Naples, another in 
Rome, and athird in Florence. To day he 
would be inspecting the harbor improve- 
ments at Leghorn; to-morrow at a meeting 
of his cabinet in Rome; the next day re- 
viewing the troops at Naples. He traveled 
quietly, unostentatiously, rapidly. He 
never cared for rest and seldom took any. 
After a fatiguing day of royal duties, he 
would return to the palace and talk and 
drink and smoke the night through. He 
chose his intimate friends among all classes. 
One of his chums was a cireus manager, 
by the name of Myers, to whom the King 
gave many substantial tokens-.of his favor. 
Mr. Myers once showed me a magnifi- 
cent jewelstudded watch and chain 
which the King had just sentto him. It 
bore the royal monogram and the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Victor Emanuel to his friend, 
—— —— Myers.” I have forgotten the 
initiils. To this man the King not in- 
frequently loaned animals from the menag- 
erie at Naples or horses from the royal 
stables. Whenever he was in a town where 
the bills of Myers’s circus were posted he 
always put an apartment in the palace at 
the service of the proprietor. A friend of 
mine, describing a scene between these 
friends, said: ‘‘ They met like brothers and 
parted like sisters.” From which I inferred 
that they parted witha kiss, or an acco- 
lade, at the very least. This friendship 
probably arose through the late King’s 
great fondness for animals, and especially 
for horses. From his youth up, the King 
was an enthusiastic horseman. He was an 
excellent rider, and, having very short legs 
and a very long body, like the late Em- 
peror of the French, appeared to much 
better advantage in the saddle than on foot. 
During the King's reign he has lost no op- 
portunity of improving the breed of horses 
on the peninsula. He bas sent to all parts 
of the world and bought stallions and 
breed mares, and given frequent prizes to 
successful horse-raisers. He favored agri- 
culture in all its branches, as he did every 
other department of social economy. When 
Garibaldi proposed a scheme for draining 
and reclaiming the Pontine Marshes the 
King not only gave respectful attention to 
his plan, but by his enthusiasm enlisted 
others in its favor. Should it ever be ac- 
complished on the scale proposed, no 
small part of the credit of its success 
would belong to the late King. 

I have already spoken casually of Victor 
Emanuel’s personal appearance. He 
looked a king on horseback; but on his 
feet he was awkward, and walked with a 
clumsy swing, like asailoron shore. On 
horseback he looked much taller than he 
really was; on foot he looked much 
shorter. His face was far from an intellect- 
ual face. His features were heavy and 
coarse, denoting force and strength, rather 
than refinement and culture. His eyes had 
a piercing expression, that seemed to see to 
the heart of everything. He wasa close 
ebserver and had a quick comprehension 
of practical difficulties. He was never a 
man of theories, but always a man of 
facts. Others, wiser than he, thought for 
him. He acted. He had an American's 
tact of comprehending a difficult situation, 
Indeed, there were many American traits 
in the King’s character. Perhaps this in 
some degree accounted for the King’s popu 
larity with Americans. He understood 
them. He had many warm personal 
friends in the Americancolony. He never 
tired of talking about the United States or 
hearing about our distinctive and charac- 
teristic institutions. An acquaintance of 
mine, an American, long a resident in 
Rome, told me that he had often sat up 
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until three in the morning telling the King 
of his hunting adventures in the Far West. 
The same gentleman showed the King a 
copy of Mr. Murray’s book on the horse, 
and the mixture of surprise and incredulity 
on the King’s face, when told that it was 
written by a preacher, was most amusing. 
“Ab!” said he, ‘‘if we had a few such 


preachers in Italy! Here they cultivate 


hobbies, but are content to ride on donkeys.” 

The restrictions of court etiquette were 
very irksome to a man of Victor Emanuel’s 
temperament, and as far as possible he 
shifted them to the shoulders of Prince 
Humbert. When it was absolutely neces- 
sary for him to figure personally ia any 
court ceremonials, he would escape as 
quickly as possible, and, fleeing to his own 
private apartments, would rid himself of 
his trappings, loosen his cravat, throw 
himself down into an arm-chair, and talk 
for hours to any boon companion or old 
comrade in arms that he could capture. 
On occasions like this he was an excellent 
conversationist and, what is rare among 
Italians, a good story-teller. He would 
relate the incidents of his campaigns 
in the most thrilling manner, speaking of 
himself in a way far from egotistical, and 
never failing to give a due meed of praise 
to his generals. It was during these free- 
and-easy talks that one saw the most 
winning side of the King’s character. 
At other times he had a certain air of 
military formality, that gave many people 
the idea that he was a man of haughty re- 
serve, taciturn, or perhaps even ill natured. 
All the King’s native enthusiasm came out 
in speaking of the exploits of our army 
in the late War of the Rebellion. He once 
said, and most truly: ‘‘ Lincoln was your 
greatest man, Grant is your luckiest man, 
but Sherman is your greatest general.” 
He spoke of our war as the greatest 
military lesson of modern times, 

Victor Emanuel’s family relations were 
exceedingly pleasant. He was very fond of 
and very proud of his children and of their 
children. He would relate anecdotes of 
his little grandson, Victor Emanuel, with 
great gusto. The King was a great smoker, 
and once this little fellow, desiring to fol- 
low in his grandpapa’s footsteps, asked for 
acigar. ‘‘Bah!” said the King. ‘‘It’s a 
bad habit.” ‘‘Is it? Well, then, when I 
grow up, I'll teach you better than to do 
it!” was the quick reply of the little crown 
prince. One day the little prince was talk- 
ing with his grandfather, and, as the story 
goes, asked him what he should be when 
he grew to be a man. ‘Oh! perhaps you'll 
be a king some day; and I hope you'll try 
to be a good one,” was his grandfather’s re- 
ply. ‘‘That will be very pleasant,” said 
the prince. “But can I be a circus-rider, 
too? Because it would be more fun.” 

It was my intention to have spoken of 
the king’s friendship for Garibaldi; but 
want of spaas forbids me to do so other- 
wise than in the briefest terms. The two 
men had been companions in arms and 
fought side by side for the unity of 
Italy. That was enough to make them 
friends and their attachment was very 
close and constant. They have differed in 
political matters radically and almost bit- 
terly at times; but each has recognized 
good enough in the other to keep them 
friends. In his reverence for Garibaldi’s 
character the King has never wavered. He 
was too thorough an Italian to do other- 
wise. Hespoke of Garibaldias a man who 
had the commanding magnetism of patriot- 
ism and honesty. He desired to bestow 
worldly honors on the great general; but 
the utmost favor that Garibaldi has ac- 
cepted from the King is his hospitality. 
He was for some months the King’s guest 
in Rome, where in every public appearance 
each shared the honors with the other. 
Garibaldi never lost an opportunity to bid 
the Italian people to be loyal to their king, 
and the King always bade his subjects love 
Garibaldi. ° 

The King is dead. The new King is 
proclaimed. What will history say of Vic- 
tor Emanuel? It will say that he was a 
man of one idea, and that idea the unifica- 
tion of Italy. For a man to realize his 
ideal is enough for a life-time. History 
will say that King Victor Emanuel was a 
successful man. It will say he was nota 
great man; bift that he knew and trusted 
and loved and was guided by great men. 


They who love Italy will love his memory, 
because he loved Italy and was true to 
Italy. The historians of the Chureh will 
hardly dare to speak ill of the dead King; 
for, though he braved the anathema of the 
Pope, he received afterward the final bene- 
diction of the same head of the Church, 
who in the interim had been declared in- 
fallible. That the King had vices no one 
doubts; but Italy can afford to forget them, 
since the new King has inherited, it is said, 
only his father’s virtues. King Humbert 
begins his reign under most favorable 
auspices. He stands in high favor as his 
father’s son, as the friend of Garibaldi, as 
a disciple of Cavour, and has the reputa- 
tion of being a just and gentle prince. 
ROSECROFT, Jan, 12th, 1878. 





VICTOR EMANUEL. 





BY THE REV. CHARLES F. LEE. 


Victor EMANUEL, First Kino 
Or ItaLy. So read 

The simple words that mark his tomb, 
The Gallant King indeed ! 


Not since thy day, Theodoric, 
So true a King as he 

Hath worn the honors of a King 
In sun-crowned Italy. 


Not since thy day a fairer right 
To rank as Odin’s son* 

Had prince than he who grandly lies 
Tn Rome’s proud Pantheon, 


Poor Italy! For centuries 
She bled at every pore; 

And vulture nations round about 
With foul beaks drank her gore. 


The heartless Hapsburg smote her cheek 
And dared ber to arise; 

The selfish Bourbon jeered at her, 
With cruel, lecherous eyes. 


No hope bad she of human aid 
Until she saw in joy 

Her baffled tyrants flee before 
The Lion of Savoy. 


Still is that Lion Heart; but now, 
Beside her hero’s grave, 

She swears, God helping her, to keep 
The freedom that he gave. 


Nor does she count him dead. She knows, 
From Alps to Southern Sea, 

His warlike spirit hovers o’er 
The land he fought to free. 


Should civic foes assail her peace, 
His name witl be a spell 

To strike the voice of fic'ion dumb 
And traitorous bosoms quell. 


Should her old tyrants threaten her, 
Because her King is dead, 

For want of leader, by his corse 
Her legions shall be led. 

As once, ’tis said, the Painim bost 
Thedead Cid fled before, 

Tbose tyrants then shall find in him 
Their Victor, as of yore. 


Then courege, Italy! Nor fear, 
Though foe with foe combines. 
Free art thou while thy hero’s dust 
The Pantheon enshrines. 
Utica, N.Y. 





MARVELS IN P@STAL SERVICE. 





BY EDWARD CRAPS8EY, 


A MARVEL in itself, the New York Post- 
office is most marvelous of all in the great 
oak which has from a little acorn grown. 
Crude although they were made and per- 
haps in some respects imperfect, the gener- 
al and partially unofficial records of the 
Post-office Department are still full enough 
and correct enough for this purpose. Un- 
happily, some of the records were lost by 
fire, years ago, just as equally valuable 
records were lost by the Patent-office fire, 
weeks ago; but enough remain in such 
works asthe ‘‘ National Calendar” of Peter 
Force and other annals to be found in the 
Congressional Library, and perhaps in 
others, to give the facts of this early history. 
The system of compilation in some of these 
works, it is true, is rather faulty, but, such as 
they are, these records are now invaluable; 
for they are all that remain as a history of 
the early workings of the Post-office. It is 
true they give us nothing of the Colonial 
or Revolutionary days, and we cannot tell 
from them how people met each other by 


* The great Theodoric, it wHl be remembered, was 
one of the last of those Gothic princes who claimed 





descent from the Scandinavian god Odin. 
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post; but, that not being the purpose of this 
article, the deprivation is not so great as it 
might be. 

What became and is the Post-office De- 
partment of the United States was born 
before the nation, as arGeneral Post-office 
was created by the Continental Congress, 
by act dated July 26th, 1775, the establish- 
ment of the Post-office thus following hard 
upon the heels of Bunker Hill and preced- 
ing the Declaration of Independence by 
almost a year. The fathers had only the 
scantiest of material upon which to work. 
They had a vast but sparsely peopled 
territory, with few roads and in nearly all 
cases of the worst possible kind, the few 
good ones being in almost every case cut 
somewhere by the British. They had no 
money to pay postmen; they had none of 
tbose supplies without which it would now 
be impossible to maintain a post-office in a 
Rocky Mountain village; but, without a 
single essential of any sort, they did by act 
of Congress establish a sort of general 
post office, and not only that, but in some 
sort of way maintained postal communica- 
tion all through the Revolution. Compared 
with the result of to-day, it was not much 
of a thing; butin its own time it was all 
that anybody expected, as it was managed 
with all the skill and energy that circum- 
stances would permit. There was in it the 
same pluck and endurance that the fathers 
carried through the camps and battle-fields 
of the Revolution. It performed its duty 
as the soldier did at Valley Forge, as Mor- 
ris did in finance, as Congress did in 
directing all; and it could do no more. 

When the act of July 26th, 1775, was 
passed there were in all the territory now 
embraced in the United States but one 
main line of postal communication, extend- 
ing from Falmouth, New England, to 
Savannah, Georgia, with a few side routes, 
which the Postmaster-General was author- 
ized to establish or discontinue at his 
discretion. These could not have been 
very important or made any great demand 
upon executive ability, as their existence, 
if they had any, is now known only by the 
authority to ereate them. During all the 
Revolution, or, at least, until very near its 
close, the Post-office seems to have been 
left to take care of itself as best it might. 
That it existed in some way is certain, for 
letters came and went, at infrequent and 
uncertain intervals, between different 
points and between the soldiers and their 
bomes@ Still it could not bave been much 
of a concern, for in October, 1812, Congress 
was compelled to ensct that the mails 
should be carried to all post offices once a 
week, which to the resident of some 
second-class city on a a trunk railroad, 
who now gets his letters twice or three 
times a day, seems no great achievement; 
but in its day it wasa marvel. Thusearly, 
too, the bent of the American mind was 
declared, for it was enacted that the Post- 
master General should take measures to 
have newspapers carried in the mails 
From these facts, and they are all of any 
value which can be gleaned from the scanty 
materials with which to give a general 
view that survives, the Colonial Post-office 
in its details was more of amyth than a 
reality, and its greatness chiefly a germ. 

When the Federal Government was 
organized, in 1789, there were then, and 
continued to be until the close of 1790, 
only 75 post-offices in the _ territory 
embraced in the United States and 1,875 
miles of post roads. It must be remarked 
here, to avoid misconception, that our 
fatbers followed in some things a vicious 
and deceptive system in making up 
statisiics; and, instead of giving the actual 
number of miles in existence, gave the 
number of miles traveled by the postmen, 
which were1,875. This was the beginning, 
and it is best now to trace the progress of 
the postal service in tabulated form. 





Mules of 

Year. Post-ofices. Amt Post. Net Rev. Road. 

1790,...eseeee i) $37,955 $5,195 1,875 

WB. cccccccce 453 260,620 42.727 18,207 

1800 ......05 3 280,804 €6,410 WAST 
1805 «0.2.0.4 1 158 421,373 44,006 81,076 
1810 .........2.80 551,684 55,715 36,406 
3,000 1,043,065 299,944 43,966 
1820.... .....4,500 1,111,927 -_—_—_ 73,492 
1B2B.. 22-000 5,043 1,130,315 _— 87,800 
18%B....cecee- 7,003 1,529,366 99,073 99,134 
1B2D..- weoees 8,004 1,773,990 115,000 


Here ends this interesting record, so far 
as it can now be found in trustworthy 





form up to this date, which appears to be 
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that when the Post-office ceased to be a 
continuously self-supporting institution, so 
far as existing records show. Here is the 
proper place to give the official figures of 
the financial affairs of the Department, and 
they will be found instructive not only tothe 
legislator, but to the general reader. Here it 
first began to appear that in a country like 
this the people would demand more post- 
offices than would be self-supporting. They 
did it, and, with the few exceptions to be 
noted, have been doing it ever since. The 
figures of Gen. Barry, in the report of 
1829, are as follows: 

Whole amount of sales of postages (the only 


revenue of the Department) from 1789 to 
TUF TIRE: 5 cceseciececs 


EXPENSES. 
Compensation to postmasters. . $7,829,925 
Transportation of mails....... + 16,052,518 
lacidental expenses,.,,. . ....+- 896,967—$24,779.405 
Surplus earnings of the Department........ 1,662,091 


$26,441,496 


This balance was thus accounted for: 


PaidinvtoU 8. Treasury, 1789 to 1828........ $1,103 063 
Moneys lostin transmission ....... .- 17,348 

Balance on books of Department Ist July, 
DE iv ctiecceccscacdvccce: < sosenneseses yposcecers 541,680 
$1,662,091 


This statement is so clear that-he who 
runs may read. The Post-office Depart- 
ment, which has so long plagued every one 
having to do with it to meet its deficiency, 
during the first forty years of its existence 
was not only self-sustaining, but was a 
source of revenue to the Government. 
The several Postmasters-General whose 
happiness it was to perform the feat so 
envied by their successors were as follows: 
PAIDINTO U. 3, TREASURY AS SURPLUS EARNINGS. 
Timothy Pickering, Dec., 1793, to March, 1795., $47,499 
Jacob Habersham, Jan., 1795, to Sept., 18)1..... 363.310 
Gideon Granger, Dec., 1801, tu Dec., 1813....... 291.579 
Retnon J. Meigs, March, 1814, to June, 182%..... 387,209 
John McLean, July, 1823, to Dec., 1828 .,,....... 13,466 

These figures left upon the books of the 
Department in its favor the apparent 
balance of $541,680; but, for several causes, 
it Was more apparent than actual. For 
example, Gen. Barry was compelled to 
include in the statement $284,289 of balan- 
ces in favor of the Department which 
stood upon the books as made by his pre- 
decessors in office, and these were after- 
ward found to be unreliable. 


Dues from postagze,.....cceeee deedseses $22,235 

Counterfetts on hand........... guginees 2,634 

Notes of broken banks .,,..........06+ 1,672 

Addthe ........ oing! maceiueiieans seeteccce 284,289—$318,830 
Which made the actual balance.......... 239,850 


With this table and this date ends the 
career of the Post-office as a constantly 
self-supporting agent of the Government. 
That it did at some subsequent dates 
pay its own way at intervals the com- 
piler undertakes to say, for he can 
assert that he has been able to find the 
record of such athing. Itis of little import- 
ance, however, that it became practically a 
pensioner thus early upon the public, for 
the fact was only proof of the rapid prog- 
ress of population westward to widely 
separated settlements, where the mails must 
of necessity be unproductive. It must be 
remembered, also, that this article does not 
pretend to be a history of our*postal serv- 
ic2; but only to present it at such different 
epochs of its existence as will best present 
its usefulness and its claims to public con- 
fidence and support. In justice to the 
Department and to those who then cgn- 
trolled it, the figures should be quoted 
which show a surplus revenue in the fol- 
lowing years, which have not yet been 
stated. The report for 1835 gives the reve- 


“nue at $2,993,552 


552, and the expenses at 
$2 757,350; for 1837 the revenue at 4,236,- 
779, and the expenses at $3.546,630; for 
1849 the revenue at $4,905,176, and the 
expenses at $4,479,049; and in 1850 the 
revenue at $5,552,971, and the expenses at 
$5,212,953. But these exceptions, gratify- 
jpg as they were in themselves, were most 
valuable as proving the rule that the De- 
partment in a country like ours could not, 
for many years, at least, he expected to be 
always self-supporting. , 

Having now traced the service through 
its early days and to a time when it became 
in some sense a pauper, perhaps—but such 
an efficient, handy pauper to have about the 
premises—it remains to give its present 
control, condition, and prospects. To 
give its control is to show that it is still 
worthy of support, and to state its condi- 
tion is to make plain that it is in urgent 
need of support to insure .a prospect of 
usefulness in the future, Out of the mil: 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 
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lions of people to whom go the hundreds 
of millions of letters constantly passing 
through the mails few know where or what 
is the machinery that moves the mails of 
the United States, everywhere through our 
vast territory, with a speed, certainty, and 
safety that rivals the work of necromancy. 
This directing force, it is nothing new to 
say, is located at Washington—located in the 
squatty oblong building of white granite, 
the architect of which, happily for 
his own credit, is not generally known. 
{t is not necessary nor intended to say 
anything more of this structure than that, 
inside and out, it has more the appearance 
of a second-class jail than of anything else; 
yet in it was housed at the last report and 
are now Postmaster-General David W. 
Key, Assistant Postmasters General James 
N. Tyner, Thomas J. Brady, and M. D. 
Hazen. It is quite within bounds to say 
that no great machine ever had better 
general direction. The Postmaster-Gener- 
al is, indeed, new at the business; but, on 
entering office, with the President, he had 
the good sense not only to retain one of 
the then assistants, but to prevail upon his 
predecessor, Mr. Tyner, to be the first of 
these. Judge Key, as Postmaster-General, 
of course, has general supervision of every- 
thing and everybody, and under him each 
of the assistants has his special field. 
Under these gentlemen are a superintendent 
of foreign mails, superintendent of the 
money-order bureau, chief of division of 
dead letters, chief of division of depreda- 
tion, chief of ‘division of postage stamps, 
stamped envelopes, and postal-cards, topog- 
rapher, 5 chief clerks of bureaus, 1 stenog- 
rapher, and 367 clerks, messengers, watch- 
men, etc. Scattered all over the nation, 
from the greatest cities to the most obscure 
villages, upon all railways and mail-routes, 
the Post-office has its employés, and they 
are 36,388 postmasters, 6,126 contractors 
for carrying mails, 4,718 clerks in post- 
officers, 2,269 letter carriers, 1,017 route 
agents, 1,042 railway post-office clerks, 219 
mail route agents, 137 local agents, and 62 
special agents. To direct this force—which, 
small as it is for the work it is required to 
do, is scattered over such an immense 
area of territory—are only the four gentle- 
men who have been named. That their 
duties are vexatious, onerous, and responsi- 
ble need hardly be said, for so are those of 
the humblest clerk or carrier in the service, 
But « stranger, going into the great building 
in Washington, would see but little outward 
sign of responsibility or labor. The post- 
master-generals and the heads of bureaus 
seem to“have nothing to do but talk with 
visitors or sign their names to whut seem 
exhaustless piles of documents. Theclerks 
are writing in a methodical kind of way, as 
theugh they were engaged on the books of 
acountry merchant. Yet among them all 
every move of the vast machinery is 
directed, watched, and noted. Every hour 
such instructive history as I have been 
able te glean from the past is made and 
recorded in much better shape than ever 
before. Every official, from the highest to 
the lowest, is at his allotted post during the 
hours for business; and if there is any one 
of them who does not fully earn the pay 
allowed them by the Government, that one 
has yet to be discovered. There is method, 
order, strict attention to duty everywhere. 
Sach has his or her allotted duty and does 
it. The Postmaster-General has general 
supervision of the whole; the assistant 
postmasters-general of the several divisions; 
and under them are the chiefs and clerks 
belonging to each. The Postmaster Gener- 
al, in addition to the general supervision; 
has under bis personal contro] mail depre- 
dations, special agents, advertising, prepa- 
ration and publication of postal-maps. 
The First Assistant Postmaster-General has 
general charge of all post-offices, with their 
employésand supplies. The Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General has charge of all 
inland mail transportation, whether by rail 
or otherwise, railway post-office clerks, 
route agents, mail route messengers, local 
agents, mall messengers, mail locks, keys, 
bags, and catchers. The Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General has charge of all mat- 
ters relating to postage stamps, stamped 
envelopes, newspaper wrappers, postal- 
cards, registered package envelopes, locks 
and seals, post-office and dead-letter envel- 
opes, ship, steamboat, and way letters, and 





the engraving, printing, and binding of 
drafts and warrants. While this grouping 
seems arbitrary, it is really the reverse, for 
long experience has enabled the officials to 
group cognate subjects, and thus prevent 
clashing in the transaction of business. To 
further carry out this purpose in the organ- 
ization, there is a superintendent of foreign 
mails, who also reports direct to the Post- 
master General. Without an organization 
like this at headquarters, there would be 
disorganization at once in the whole. 
Business would be delayed everywhere 
throughout the whole nation. As it is, 
there is not in the country a private busi- 
ness house where affairs are conducted with 
so small a per cent. of loss on the amounts 
handled, with less jarring, or with more 
absolute certainty at any moment just 
what has been done, is doing, and must be 
done. It cannot be said with truth that 
the machine does run itself; but so perfect 
is the working that it seems to do it. 

Here might properly end this creditable 
history of a most efficient public servant. 
It is safe to assume that the next report of 
the Postmaster-General will show the same 
record of duty well done, and of a need 
for further and perhaps even more liberal 
help from the Treasury, if that sort of mail 
service which the people have been taught 
to expect can be furnished. By scrimping 
at the corners, by depriving this or that 
small and remote community of mail 
facilities, it is not only possible, but high] 
probable, that the Department might again 
gladden the heart of the economist, by 
making both ends meet. The economist, 
however, happens to forget that, aside 
from its abstract right to have mails, the 
small comraunity, equally with the large, 
has the right to make its wants known, to 
exchange greetings, and to get the news 
of the outside world through the mails. 
To only state such a case as this is to prove 
it. Whether or not the Post-office of the 
United States should be or can be made 
self sustaining as a whole is a problem for 
the theorists and has no practical interest for 
the millions of people who depend upon it 
in the transaction of their daily business 
and in the supplying of their daily wants. 
How essential its daily working has become, 
merely as a business agent of the people, 
is shown in the statistics of the money 
order system of the Department. A year 
ago there were 3,697 money-order offices in 
operation, and from them the enormous 
number of 4,998,600 domestic money-orders 
were issued, aggregating in value to $77,- 
035,972.73 ($39,000,000 in New York), The 
number of these orders paid was 4,947.685, 
amounting in value to $76,632,571, every 
dollar of which found its way to the payee, 
except $473,767.40, where the payees could 
not be found, and this amount was re- 
turoed tothe senders. Any private banking 
institution that could make such a record 
as this would be quite likely to and would 
very properly give the fact the widest pos- 
sible publicity, as irrefutable proof of its 
business efficiency and honesty. As essen- 
tial in all its workings to every household 
in the land, the Poest-»ffice Department of 
the United States deals more honestly with 
all than does or could be expected of the 
average purveyor to physical necessities. 
Perfect in its organization, managed by 
officers of capacity, honesty, and experi- 
ence, a household necessity all over the 
land, coming closer to the mass of the 
people than any other agent of Govern- 
ment, it is not probable that Congress will 
cripple it. Patrick Henry said ‘‘ We 
have no way of judging of the future but 
by the past”; and, judging by the past, 
what may not the postal service of the 
United States become? It already trav- 
erses oceans and continents; serves as need 
may be the great mart and the small vil- 
lage. As populations become denser and 
the means of inter-communication improve, 
all this will inevitably be done without 
cost to the general Treasury, unless all its 
past is to belie its future. A national 
credit now, and perhaps more so than any 
other agent of the General Government, 
there is nothing in its history, 
nothing in the spirit which now_and 
has always animated it, which does not 
prove that it will continue to be so 
in the future. It comes to the doors of 
Congress not as a pauper, begging alms; 





but as the laborer, praying for the wage 
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"long earned and overdue. More than that, 
it comes, too, as the laborer who is willing 
to go on with his work, even if there is an 
apparent certainty that the crops will again 
fail to pay for the labor bestowed upon 
them. This may be bad husbandry; but, 
if so, the fault is that of the husbandman, 
not of the laborer. Heopens up new fields 
constantly, by order of the employer; and 
there is where the money goes which is 
earned from the profitable fields. 

An honor to the nation, a daily, almost 
hourly need of the people everywhere, an 
epitome of national growth, and the most 
striking illustration we can furnish of 
national honesty, energy, and enterprise, it 
will be strange if the Post-office of the 
United States begs hard or begs long of its 
master, the Congress of the United States, 
for that liberality in dealing with it which 
it has furnished such conclusive proofs 
it deserves. 





MARRIAGE AND HEREDITARY 
DESCENT. 


A LECTURE. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 





DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, JAN, 28TH. 





PRELUDE.—COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP. 


IN a letter to the historian Tacitus the 
younger Pliny says that when tbe volcanic 
ashes and cinders, which covered Pompeii were 
shooting upward in deluges from the throat of 
Vesuvius, and were falling on bis own head in 
the dente, unnatural darkness, he thought 
that the end of the world had come, and that, 
very possibly, there were no gods. His uncle, 
the elder Pliny, was killed by a whiff of sulphur 
rising from a rift near a sail cloth on which he 
had lain down to rest on the shore of the Bay 
of Naples.—( Pliny, Book VI, Letters 16 and 20.) 
Many a college undergraduate, when passing 
through the early awakening of bis intellect- 
ual life, has a storm of questions fall upon 
him like Vesuvian ashes and: darkvess; and 
he very often concludes, with Pliny, that there 
are no gods and that the end of the world has 
come. When you pray, next Thursday, for 
colleges, remember callow skeptics, honest 
young men, who can ask more questions than 
they can answer, but who, io the heated dark- 
ness of the first eruption of intellectual free- 
dom, conclude too early that all settled opin- 
ions are to be given up inside the domain of 
religious truth, that the final hour of éstab- 
lished systems has at last struck, and that per- 
haps witbin the range of the firmament of faith 
there are no gods. This tran-itional state of 
culture very rarely understands itself to be 
transitional. Its lack of self-knowledge in 
this particular is a most subtle mischief. 
Had Piiuy understood that on the Apennines 
the sun was shining, that the Mediterranean 
and the great deep were gleaming under an 
upobscured noon, he might bave beep at peace, 
although encompassed with perils. But the 
“most dangerous thing to do while any erup- 
tion of this sort is in progress is to catch breath 
from the sulphur fumes of bad habits, to lie 
down on sowe éail-cloth of indolence and take 
a whiff from the nether regions. Occasionally 
the undergraduate does that, and suffers to 
fate of the elder Pliny. Sometimes galvanized 
corpees, that have inbaled gross and noxious 
volcanic vapors, strus through our professions 
several years; but we finally ascertain that 
they are dezd men, and do not look to them 
for the initiation of reform Books that have 
in them spiritual as well as intellectual power 
do not come from men who in college have 
followed the elder Pliny in breathing sulphur. 
[Applause. | 

We must remember the wise proverb, how- 
ever, that when inquiry is shut out at the door 
doubt comes in at the window. It is a neces- 
sary infelicity in our college courses that they 
awaken intellectual inquiry on all topics and 
cannot fully satisfy it on any. There is not 
time enough in av undergraduate course to 
quench the intellectual thirst which the cul- 
ture given there is intended to produce. One 
does not learn history in college, nor politics, 
por law, nor me@icite, so much as the right 
method of learning them ; and least of all is 
there time to settle the great problems in 
ethics and Chrietlan apologetics. The young 
man must be taught, however, that he is free 
to make full inquiry; and, unless it be in- 
sisted on that he shall make this for himeelf, 
the probability is that his mental uvrest will 
be increased, from some suspicion on bis part 
that inquiry ig thought by his instructors to be 
dangerous. 

The only precaution I ask for is that men 
will enter not only upon free, but upon full in- 
quiry ; not only upon special investigation, but 
upon all-sided investigations as to Christian 
apologetics. [Applause.] 

“* These Lectures are Copyrighted by the Rev. Jo- 
sePH COOK, and are printed by special arrangement 
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There is in most of our colleges a tendency, 
to push all professionel learning upward into 
professional schools. We are crowding out of 
eollege courses much matter downward upon 
the preparatory schools, and we are crowding 
matter upward into the theological and legal 
and medical institutions. Thus, it is a result 
of the narrowness of the time in a four-years’ 
course that we have very mapy men who have 
been through college who know nothing more 
of theology than of law and medicine. It is 
not expected they should. It is not the busi- 
ness of a four years’ course to make a man a 
physician, a lawyer, or a theologian. Never- 
theless, any man who has been through college 
ean, of course, settle every problem inside the 
range of religious science, although you would 
not trust hima moment inside the range of 
legal scienee or medical science. {Applause.] 
So immense is the interest of philosophical and 
theological topics that nearly every awakened 
mind presses into these fields ; and yet, until a 
student has passed through a certain amount 
of special training, he is no more fit to give 
special autocratic opinions inside the range of 
philosophy and theology than he {is inside the 
rapge of law and medicine. Look at religious 
truth scientifically before you undertake to give 
opinions on it ¢# cathedra, Master logic and 
the scientific method, on the one hand, and the 
facts of your specialty, on the other, before you 
attempt to apply the former to the latter. A 
professional training will be none too long or 
thorough to make you experts and authorities 
in medicine and law ; nor will it be to make you 
such in theology. 

But sometimes, in the late springs, the herds 
starve while waiting for the grass to grow. This 
hunger of waiting, through retarded springs, for 
the fat clover of culture is the most melancholy 
circumstance of many college lives. Let an 
hour a day be given to feeding your soul’s soul 
as best you may. But in the end you will 
obtain most food by sharpening well the sickles 
with which you are to forage for itamong the 
harvests of professional life. Faithfulness to 
all the college studies sends ove into the 
brown wheat-ficlds at last with reaping-ma- 

hives of the first order. 

It is a common and just complaint that pro- 
fessional trainiog in our century is two often 
one-sided and nsrrow. Specialists all men 
must be who succeed ; but they who succeed 
best will be specialists and more. Much of 
our education builds an arc, and not the whole 
circumference, of culture. Only whole wheels 
will roll! [{Applause.] Wherever we leave 
out an are in our culture there {a likely, as the 
wheel rolls, to be a halt some day. If a great 
university thinks it may be wholly secular, and 
teach nothing concerning religious truth, ig- 
noring the loftiest faculties {n man, then I say 
that university is not building circles of cul- 
ture, but rockers. [Laughter and applauee.] 
This age is a babe that goes in a cradle on 
wheels, and no longerinoneon rockers. [Ap- 
piause. 

Except the large culture of the higher 
powers of the soul, there is nothing we need 
more to insist upon as a remedy for skepticism 
than sound scholarship. If students do not. 
care to compete with each other from motives 
of ambition, let them, from the love of useful- 
ness, put themselves on the list of those who 
by successful competition in college have given 
a prophecy of their success in the competition 
of subsequent life. Macaulay said once that 
the general rule, beyond all doubt, was that 
the men who are first in the competition of the 
schools have been first in the competition of 
the world, 

Who are some of the men nowin public 
life in America whore college rank has been a 
prophecy of their successinlife? I undertake 
to affirm that the upper quarter of a college 
class furnishes more men of eminence and 
high usefulness than the lower three-quarters, 
taken together. I beg the pardon of every one 
here who, on account of {1 health or from any 
other cause, may have dropped behind in the 
competitions of a university course. There 
are illustrious exceptions ; and any who have 
fallen below the first quarter, no doubt, were 
geniuses who cannot be brilliant in every par- 
ticular. [Laughter.] I believe that Mr. Emer- 
son and Mr. Hawthorne did not lead their 
classes in scholarship, although Mr. Emerson 

was class poet, aud Hawthorne particularly re- 
quested his faculty that he might not receive a 
part at commencement. But of the graduates 
of Harvard between 1800 aud 1850 who have 
obtained renown how many ranked in the first 
quarter ef the class to which they belonged ? 
Four-fifths. The first twenty have usually 
furnished more men of distinction than the 
lower eighty in any one hundred of college 
graduates. Examining statistics which have 
recently been collected very painstakingly by 
Mr, Thwing, I find that, among those now 
eminent in America, President Woolsey in 
1820 took the first honors of his year. Pres- 
ident Eliot in 1853 was’ one of the first 
scholars of his class. President Porter iv 1881 
had the third rank. President Seeley in 1853 
had one of the very first places. President 
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Smith, late of Dartmouth, took in 1830 the 
third rank. President Barnard in 1828 had the 
second rank. President Walker in 1814 was a 
leading scholar of his class. President Felton 
in 1827 was graduated with high distinction. 
President Hill in 1843 was the second scholar 
in his class at Cambridge. Professor Bowen, 
who leads now the philosophical department 
at Cambridge, was the first scholar of bis class 
in 1833. Professor Peirce in 1824 excelled 
his class-mates as much in the knowledge of 
mathematics as he does now his fellow-pro- 
fessors. Professor Dana in 1833 was the 
fourth scholar in bis class. Leonard Bacon 
in 1820 was the fourth. Professor Tyler, of 
Amherst College, in 1830 was only one-half of 
ove per cent. behind that scholar who after- 
ward became known tothe world as Professor 
Hackett and whose ravk at Amherst in 1830 
was 97¢ per cent. for the whole course. It is 
well understood that there is no infallibility in 
college marks. Who knows which was the 
better scholar, Tyler or Hackett’ They were 
both excellent scholars and have been very 
distinguished men. The little differevces 
between the ranks are not insisted on in form- 
ing college estimates. Something, however, 
mnust be taken as the rule by which to rank 
men, if you appoint the parts according to the 
rankivg-list, and so such an apparent injustice 
may occur as here. But the general rule 
stands, vevertheless, that the upper quarter 
furnishes as many distinguished men as the 
lower three-quarters, 

You say that these scholars are all professors 
and presidents, and were peculiarly influenced 
in after life by an academical position. Take 
some of our writers. Bancroft, Prescott, Pal- 

rey were all in the first quarter of their 
classes. Motley had an excellent rank. The 
poet Longfellow, at Bowdoin, in 1825 was near 
the head of his class—among the first three or 
four. It is notorious that the career of Edward 
Everett in college was as brilliant as it was 
outside in everything connected with echolar- 
ship. Daniel Webster was probably the sec- 
ond scholar in kis class at Dartmouth, in 1801. 
Mr. Evarts was among the very highest at 
Yale, in 1837. Rufus Choate is one of the three 
whoina hundred years have been graduated 
at Dartmouth with a perfect mark. 

How do American colleges compare with the 
other universities of the world? How many 
universities worthy of the name have we, with 
as many people as Great Britain ? Look into 
our text-books, and where are the authorities 
to be found that sre named in the foot-notes ? 
Are they American? Seven out of ten of them 
are German. Scotch and English may add two 
per cent. more. I think not more than one out 
of ten authorities quoted in our works of 
learning is American, .But we are a hundred 
years old. It is more than two hundred years 
since Harvard University was founded. What 
was the spirit which filled the souls of those 
who planted learning in the rocky soil of New 
England? Cotton Mather spoke of Harvard 
College as ‘‘the university which has been 
to these plantations what Livy said Greece 
was to all the world, sal gentium, the 
salt of the nations; the river withvut 
the streams whereof these regions would 
have been mere unwatered places for the 
Devil.” —*' Magnalia,” Vol. Il, p. 1. The spirit 
which founded New England colleges is 
needed to-day to bring them up abreast of the 
fearful non-academic competition which is 
bursting out all over the globe. Even German 
philosophy is divided now into two streams— 
academic and non-academic. The professors 
must meet more and more the rivalry of men 
who have never been through college. The 
truth is that, in America, liberally educated 
men are subject to such a non-academic rivalry 
that we need to say every now and then, very 
sympathetieally, that a man is a man even if be 
has been through college, [Laughter.] The 
difference between a fool who has been through 
college and a fool who has not is that the 
former usually knows that he is a fool and the 
other does not, ([Laughter.] There is in 
this country no law for learning, except that 
it shall shine and give itself position, whether 
it has a candlestick to stand inor not. Presi- 
dent Woolsey says ‘‘we have candles and no 
eandlesticks.”’ There is great need here of in- 
spiriting college life by the influences of home 
life and by emphasizing the difference between 
first-class and second-class work. 

We might do well to cultivate that rare kind 
of reverence which attaches to uviversity learn- 
ing in Germany. I rode once into the city of 
Jena, and was amazed to find under many win- 
dows little fimtures looking much like our law- 
yers’ signs outside their offices and bearing the 
names of students who once roemed in the 
apartments thus marked. Common-looking 

houses, with their stucco fronts, would be or- 
namented with three or four of these signs— 
sucha great scholar had his chamber here; 
such another here. The people are proud of 
having roomed a student who acquires high 
position. The government in Prussia makes 
entrance upon apy learned profession condi- 
tional upon the passing of a university exam- 








ination, or ite equivalent. Biemarck says em- 
phatically that the university in Germany existe 
for imperial purposes. No entrance upon a 
great profession there without such a thorough 
training as comes from a university course, or 
from its equivalent outside! What if univere- 
ity life had similar honor here ? 

It is often affirmed that the American Con- 
gress has deteriorated in general intellectual 
capacity in the last fifty years. The number of 
educated men in it is less than it has been, The 
preparation of college graduates for taking 
part in thorough discussion in our newspaper 
press is not as complete as it ought to be, and 
as it will be by and by, when we have suffered 
enough from inferior newspapers, The second 
rate sheets are maintained better than the first- 
rate. We have in this country no class of col. 
lege graduates waiting to get into their pro- 
fessions who cau produce critical journals like 
the best of those known abroad in nations ne 
larger than ours. Tiere are several critical 
weekly journals in Germany and France, and 
at least half a dozen in Great Britain, usually 
in large part written by university graduates, 
waiting to win their way into their professions, 
and better than any similar publication we 
have yet produced, not excepting even one. 
There are five or six great professions—the law, 
medicine, the ministry, the journalism of the 
land, the science of the land, the philosophy of 
the land. Compare these and regard them as 
peers. No one profession has aright to sneer 
at another. I speak of my own profession with 
as much criticism as I do of any other. But we 
have notin this country, as yet, attained such a 
university life as to equip newspapers, which 
are our special pride, in such a manner that we 
can face without blushes the critical journals 
of the Old World. We have more newspapers 
than any other nation; and more poor ones. 
{Laughter.| We have, it is said, more newspa- 
pers than all the rest of the planet. The Ameri- 
can press excels the English in the collection 
but not in the discussion of news. The facul- 
ties of colleges are to be prayed for, as well as 
their students. [Applause.] 
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The ceiling of the Sistine Chapel at Rome 
contains a picture by Michel Angelo repre- 
senting the creation of a soul, He bad only 
these words to suggest the design of his paint- 
ing: ‘Man became a living spirit.” What 
would you have made had your task been to 
produce a picture with this sentence as its only 
suggestion? Angelo shows us Adam as a 
perfect body, reclining upon a mountain slope, 
and possessing animal life merely. The 
Supreme Spirit floating in ether, full of bright- 
nese, draws near him in human form, Of 
course, the figure representing the Divine 
Being must be a failure, and perhaps blas- 
phemy; but, asa mere human form, art says 
itis one of the most matchless in the world, 
Some cherubs’ faces that accompany it are ex- 
ceedingly noble. This figure represents a 
Creative Power. It extends its right arm, and 
Adam lifts up his left. His hand {s lax, his 
whole body is flaccid ; but from the Divine fin- 
ger to his finger there passes an electric spark 
of the Divine Likeness, aud Adam becomes a 
living soul. A photograph of that supremely 
majestic work of Michel Angelo I keep on my 
study wall, and I cannot live with it out of 
sight. Nevertheless, to me it is not the most 
perfect symbol of the method of the Divine 
action in the creation of a human spirit. Better 
than that picture to suggest the attitude of 
modern science would be one far older—the 
tabernacle in the wilderness enswathed with a 
cloud full of light,avd having at one part of 
its interiora holy flame. The cloud touching 
every part of the tabernacle is the emblem of 
the Divine Omnipotence acting iu al) natural 
law. But tbis presence is manifested in some 
parts of that tabernacle in a sense in which it is 
not in all parts. There is a conscience in man ; 
there is in the human soul a capacity that does 
not exist in the immaterial portion of a brute 
creature, But the cloud enswathes the slabs and 
the brass and the curtains of the tabernacle, as 
well as the holy of holies. There is no portion 
of the symbol that is not bathed in the cloud ; 
and so there is po part of natural law that is 
not filled by the Divine Omnipresence. In the 
conscience, however, and in the creation of the 
human spirit, the Divine Presence is man- 
ifested as it is not elsewhere. At these 
places a holy of holies exists, and in it is 
a holy fire. On this theme, as on so many 
others, the meaning of the symbols of the tab- 
ervacle is inexhaustibly significant. The cherub- 
im stand above that holy fire and leok down 
upon what lies beneath their wings, and do 
not understand it all. They know that spot is 
the holy of holies and that God is there ; and 
probably ages hence, when illumination shall 
have filled the world, such as to make our 
present ecience darkness,the cherubim will 
yet fold their wings and say: ‘Holy! holy! 
holy! We know that God is there.”” Mechav- 
ism is not the word that will be written on that 
casket a hundred years hence. It is not the 
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word written there to-day, under the eyes o 
the highest scholarship. [Applause.] 

Instead of answering ia the name of any 
authority—German, Scotch, English, or Amer- 
ican—the question as to the origin of the soul, 
I am now to endeavor to obtain a reply from 
the established facts of biology. What do we 
understand of the process of the production 
of many lives from one? Stuart Mill asks us 
to make always a broad distinction between 
what we positively know and what is yet ia 
debate. Leaving out of my list of propositions 
everything doubtful, I am now to collect and 
put before you only the facts as to which 
scholarship is agreed concerning the origin of 
the soul. Facts arranged in their natural order 
suggest their own explanation. While we 
listen only to facts which speak for them- 
selves we are on firm ground. 

1. Many of the physical organisms of the 
lower forms of life propagate themselves by 
self-division. 

2. In a self-divided organism there is in the 
two halves physical identity. 

Suppose that we have here [drawing a figure 
on the blackboard] what Hiickel calls a 
Moneron, one of the lowest types of life, an 
animal of irregular shape, a mass of proto- 
plasm. It moves. It feeds itself. It grows. 
It has life. After it has grown to its natural 
size, it constricts itself in the middle [tllustrat- 
ing on the blackboard], and finally falls into 
two portions. Self-division like this is the 
simplest form of self-multiplication of organ- 
isms. There appears to be corcerned here just 
that mysterious property which a living mass 
of bioplasm exhibits when we see it, under the 
microscope, throw out a promontory, which 
becomes detached at last, and then, as it takes 
up nutriment, goes on enlarging according to 
the law which governs its parent, 

The supposition is that the mass of bioplasm 
is homogeneous, or of the same qualities 
throughout. The promontory it projects will 
be physically of the same qualities with the 
parent mass. When that promontory breake 
off, there will be in the island the qualities it 
had asa promontory. Therefore, between the 
island and the original mass there will be 
physical identity. So, when an organism, con- 
sisting of a homogeneous mass of bioplasm, 
multiplies itself by eelf-division,the original 
organism and the subdivided halves are related 
to each other by physical identity. 

3. In a self-divided organism physical iden- 
tity is transmitted by hereditary deecent, 

Here begins, but here by no means, as 
Hiickel thinks, ends the explanation of the law 
that like breeds like. Two yet greater facts 
are equally demonstrable with the three 
already meutioned. 

4. The co-ordinating powers governing the 
movements of the two halves are also iden- 
tical. 

5. The co-ordinating power is, therefore, 
transmitted in hereditary descent. 

In our subdivided organism here [referring 
to the blackboard] each half goes on acting as 
the parent did. Each takes up nutriment and 
enlarges, and firally divides, as did its parent. 
These movements must have a cause. The 
laws of the movements are identical with the 
laws of the original organism. Theco-ordinat- 
ing power which we have proved to lie behind 
all the movements of organisms we know, 
therefore, is transmitted here. Its effects are 
visibly the same here as they were there. The 
cycle of life through which that subdivided 
half passes is the same as that through which 
the parent passed. The co-ordinating power 
goes over. The physical power goes over. 

6. Between the parent and the germ of the 
child there exists, therefore, a double identity 
—the one physical, and the other not physical; 
the one material, and the other not material. 

,7. Ou the basis of this double identity stands 
the supreme law of hereditary descent—that 
every organism breeds true to its kind. 

It is vastly important that ‘we should take 
these earliest steps with great caution and be 
sure of our ground at every point. We 
demonstrate by its effects that the co-ordinat- 
ing power is transmitted in hereditary descent. 
We are sure, from all our previous arguments, 
that this co ordinating power does not belong 
to matter, We have proved here, we think, 
that life in physical organisms ig the power 
which co-ordinates the movements of germinal 
matter. That co-ordinating power existed as 
one life. Now it exists astwo lives. 80 much 
is certain, You say that it has divided itself. 
Very well. Do not look into mysteries to-day. 
I do not know how one individual becomes 
two. The angels gaze on that casket, and do 
not understand what is within it. I am not 
pretending to illuminate mysteries. What we 
know beyond doubt is that in a self-divided 
organism one life becomes two. lives. How 
one individual becomes two individuals I do 
not know. Nobody knows. We know that 
one does become two; but not how it does. 
When we examine facts, however, we can 
trace the action of this double identity, pbys- 
ical and immaterial. Tbis undeniable circum- 
stance explains much. Every organism breeds 
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true to its kind, and it does so because a 
double identity exists in the parent to the 
ebild. 

Self-multiplication by the division of organ- 
isms involves a production not only of two 
lives out of one, but of twenty, sometimes, 
out of one. You may take the water polyp 
[illustrating on the blackboard] and chop it 
through the middle, and each part will develop 
into a perfect animal. Chop each of these 
through the middle, and each half will de- 
velop into a perfect animal, and so on, until 
you have produced from one individual, it is 
said, forty. Many biologists affirm that forty 
lives can he produced in that way from one 
in some lower organisms that are homogene- 
ous throughout. Of course, if you take a bird 
from a bush or a twig from a tree, you cannot 
produce a whole organism from any one part ; 
although, by the way, a twig from a tree as a 
scion may develop into a growth like its par- 
ent, You must have one of the lower organ- 
isms homogeneous throughout in order to 
give to each segment the power of reproduc- 
ing itself. How all that occurs nobody under- 
stands. If you wish me to speculate, I will 
say that the co-ordinating power goes over 
here and that physical identity exists here. 
The co-ordinating power inthe homogeneous 
animal is found in every part, and when you 
divide and subdivide the organisms the co- 
ordinating power draws to itself from the 
outer world clothing in each of the fragments, 
as it drew to itself clothing in the whole 
animal criginally. There are two kinds of 
gbosts—tangible and intangible. Every 
organism isatangible ghost. I am no spirit- 
ualist, [Laughter.] When I tske asa guide 
a rathole revelation it will be when the clouds 
obscure the sun at noon. [Applause.] In the 
water polyp we have aco-ordinating power, 
and itis attracting to itself a clothing. We 
sub-divide the animal, and each part draws to 
itself similar clothing. We do not suppose 
that the co-ordinating power is increased or 
diminished, It was all in that original organ- 
ism. It was all in the germ of that animal 
and its forty lives have all been evolved from 
that original co-ordinating power. That is 
what wesee. There are the facts. But how 
they were evolved is more than we know. It 
is a mystery, perhaps, beyond plummet’s 
sounding. 

8. The double identity between the parent 
and the germ of the child is the cause of the 
likeness of the latter to the former. 

9. It is not physical sameness which accounts 
forthe likeness, but the sameness of the eo- 
ordinating power. 

Many germs of different animals are ehemi- 
cally identical. The difference, therefore, in 
their development must be accounted for by 
the different co-ordinating powers behind them. 

It is, therefore, safe to assert, and it appears to 
me greatly important to emphasize the fact, 
that it is not a physical sameness which ac- 
counts for likeness of parent to child; but the 
sameness of the transmitted co-ordinating 
power. The sameness of life is the influence 
which produces the likeness between parent 
and child, and not the sameness of the famous 
firm that Virchow of Berlin calls ‘Carbon, 
Oxygen & Co.”—a firm which, he thinks, has 
failed of late! 

10. In the higher forms of self-multiplica- 
tion, such as by budding and egg-cells, this law 
of double identity holds good. 

Hickel says that all the laws of self-multipll- 
cation in its higher forms are involved tubstan- 
tially inthe simple self-subdivision bywhich self- 
multiplication occurs in the lower forms. We 
have organisms that multiply by budding and 
by seeds, and others by egg-cells; but at the 
last analysis there isa physical identity between 
parent and child, and an immaterial identity be- 
hind that physical identity. Hiickel says that 
laws of hereditary descent may be summed up 
in the physicial identity of parent and child. 
He holds that life is only a mechanical action of 
molecular particles. But we here have rejected 

‘his authority on that point. We hold that life 
is more than mechanical action. Hiickel affirms 
(‘History of Creation,’? Vol. 1, p. 199, Am. 
Ed.) that ‘‘the life of every organic individual 
is nothing but a connected chain of very com- 
plicated material phenomena of motion.” 
Lotze knows better than that. We know better 
than that. Virchow knows better than that. 
This doctrine of Hickel’s has lately been suffer- 
ing severe persecution in. Germany, and I shall 
not pause at the end of perhaps twenty lec- 
tures against the mechanical theory to justify 
the definition of life as the co-ordinating power 
behind germinal matter. 

11. Vitality; life, and soul are to be carefully 

distinguished from each other. 

12, Inthe higher forms of self-multiplication 
there is vitality ia each of the two, elements. 
which unite to form a germ. 

In the oak, for instance, we have self-multi- 
plication by stameon and pistils and their two 
elemevts, which unite to form the acorn and to 
fructify it. Now, in eacb of these two parts 
there is vitality. I do not euppose there fs life 
n either of them. Vitality may belong to an 





individual cell, but not life. It is certain that 
in a complex organism you may destroy many 
a cell and the co-ordinating power or plau of 
the whole organism not change. On the sur- 
face of the cellular integument we lose cells 
which possess vitality ; but life, the co-ordinat- 
ing power, is precisely the same, although you 
lose cell after cell from the cellular integument 
and from every other part of the system, 
From not making this distinction betfveen 
vitality and life, the greatest blunders have 
been committed in biological reasoning, It 
has been asserted again and again that this 
lectureship makes no distinction between 
vitality and life; but the vitality which belongs 
to the cell is like that which belongs to the 
grains of pollen dust. A co-ordinating of 
movements must occur before we have evi 
dence of the existence of what we call the co- 
ordinating power. 

13. After the union of the two elements there 
is life—that is, a power co ordinating the 
movements of germinal matter according to 
the laws of its type. 

Does anybody doubt this? When an acorn 
begins to sprout, do you doubt that there is in 
that acorn a coordinating power which begins 
to weave the oak? I know on what ground I 
am treading. The instant the co-ordinating 
force which ultimately produces your king of 
the forest commences its work in that acorn 
life is there. What is life? Co-ordinating 
power behind the movements of germinal 
matter. It begins the very moment anything 
is structured. You crush your germinant 
acorn, and you kill an oak. 

14. If the two parts which are united by the 
pistils and stamens of the flowers of the oak 
are destroyed, that which is destroyed is not 
life, but vitality. 

15. If an acorn be destroyed after it has 
become germinant, not merely vitality is 
destroyed, but life. 

16. This law holds good in all the higher organ- 
izations, not excepting man, 

I am passing here across chasms in which lie 
dead men’s bones and dead women’s, not 
merely in China, not merely among the seven 
hills of Rome, not merely among Romanists, 
but among Protestants, under the shadow of 
church-spires on the Christian sward of New 
Evgland, [Applause.] Dr. Storer is the au- 
thority for you to read ; and a famous essay of 
his (“‘ Why Not?”? Lee & Shepard, 1875), ecat- 
tered broadcast over America by vote of the 
American Medical Association, I need ouly 
name to give sufficient emphasis to unspeak- 
able matters here, visible but not audible. 

17. The authorities of the medical profession 
are right, therefore, in speaking of a certain 
nameless crime, or the destruction of prenatal 
life, as murder, 

Do you say that in the human case there ts 
no oak destroyed? What’ You aflirm that, 
to make any organism human, there must be in 
it a soul, and that until a soul exists in it the 
organism is merely an animal. What makesa 
soul? Memory, conscience are essential parts 
of the human spirit. When does memory start 
up in a human being? What are the first things 
you can remember? Ruskin, there on one of 
the English Jakes, looks under the arched 
roots of the cedars, and beholds water gleam- 
ing in the sun. There began his conscious 
life. He had no memory of any event before 
that; or, at least, none that would hold for his 
subsequent years. He was an animal until 
then, was he? It would have been no crime to 
have killed him before that, would it? Rich- 
ter, an infant in the presence of the Fich- 
telgebirge, looks up one day and sees an 
avalanche fall. It is his first memory. Till 
then there was notbing in him that had the 
capacity to treasure up experience for his sub- 
sequent years. Then began in him the perma- 
nent activities of wiat we call memory; and a 
being is not possessed of a soul until he is 
possessed of a memory, you say. Kill Richter, 
then, any time before he attains memory, and 
you have commited no crime. But,in order 
te have a soul, a being must have a con- 
science. And when does a child acquire moral 
responsibility? Law says when it is seven 
years of age. In some children we see the 
action of conscience earlier ; but is there a de- 
veloped conscience before the third or fourth 
year? Now, if there be no soul until there is 
a conscience, kill any child before it comes to 
a sense of what !s morally right or wrong, 
and you have killed only an animal. I*dare 
not trust myself here to speak as the topic de- 
serves; but I would rather you would listen to 
the Romish confessional, which always makes 
acrime of that which the highest medical au- 
thorities in th8 name of Dr. Storer have de- 
nounced. I had rather you would listen be- 
hind curtains to the severe doctrines of the 
Romish confessional than behind curtains on 
this topic t» tbe support of fashionable mur- 
der in some fashionable circles of society. 
[Great applause.) 

18, If a babe cannot be said to be other than 
an animal until it basa soul, and if it has no 
eoul until it has a memory, and if the destruc- 
tion of its life is not a crime until it has a soul, 





then it is usually no crime to take the life of 
an infant under one year of age. 

19, If a babe that has no conscience may be 
guiltlessly murdered, then, until a child ar- 
rives at an age of three or five years, the kill- 
ing of it is no crime, . 

20. By self-division there may be produced 
from one life many lives. 

21. The new lives here are created by being 
evolved. 

22. They were all in the capacities of the 
original type of the co-ordinating power. 

23. The power of-matterisa gift from God, 
under limits of necessity. 

24. The power of lifein man isa gift under 
concession of freedom. 

25. God is immanent in mind, as well as mat- 
ter. 

26. Molecular law may be the profoundest 
expression of the Divine Will. 

27. The continuity of Nature is only the 
continuity of the Divine plan and its execution. 

28. A thoroughgoing recognition of the Di- 
vine Immanence and Omnipresence both in 
mind and matter is the only explanation of the 
origin of souls and of the laws of hereditary 
descent. 

Our best symbol of the origin of life is, 
therefore, not Michel Avgelo’s, with the spark 
passing in a mechanical mauner from the crea- 
tive finger to the created hand; but the cloud 
enveloping the tabernacle, or the Divine Im- 
manence in both mind and matter, which does 
not deny for an instant the Divine Transcend- 
ence over both. The Creative Power throws 
out souls intothe universe asa flame throws 
out other flames. It is not diminished. It is 
itself not transferred. Perfect distinctness be- 
tween the original life and the life which is 
kindled! No diminution of the power of the 
Unapproachable Flame which kindles a!l finite 
lives! A .magnet may create other magnets, 
and yet not diminish its own power or lose its 
separateness from the powers it creates. The 
magnetism in all souls is from God, and yet 
different from him. The kindling of all finite 
lives is God’s, although the flames are distinct 
individualities. [Applause.] 











Sanitary, 


PREVENTABLE DISEASES. 


MAN, being a part of the material universe, is 
subject to its laws. Byalaw wemean simply 
a statement of what {fs found uniformly to occur 
under given circumstances. It has been found, 
for example, that when all support is removed 
from a suspended body heavier than air it will 
fall with a certain accelerated velocity. This 
statement is called ‘‘ the law of falling bodies.”’ 
Every body possesses a certain fixed power of 
resistance to other bodies coming in contact 
with it; the weaker always yields to the 
stronger. Man is no exception to these laws. If 
he leaps from a precipice, he falls, and, coming 
in contact with the rocks below, he suffers the 
inevitable result. In like manner man is sub- 
ject to laws which govern bis relations to all 
the great forces of the universe and to all its 
matewal forms, These forces and material 
forms may be called man’s environment. 
They consist of light, heat, electricity, motion, 
gravity, and the other varicties of correlated 
energy, on the one hand, and of air, water, and 
all mineral, vegetable, and animal substances, 
on the other. These together constitute the 
environment. Now, we may assert that when 
a person’s relation to his environment {is nor- 
mal he isin a condition of health. Disease is 
always caused by some disturbance of this 
normal relation. To illustrate, man’s normal 
relation to heat exists when he receives into 
his system an amount of caloric which will 
keep the temperature of his body at 981¢° F, 
When the body, or any part of it, receives a 
much greater or a much less amount than this 
there is disturbance of some kind, little or 
great, according to the extent of departure 
from the healthy or normal standard. So with 
water. When a person takes the right amount, 
the effect is salutary ; when more or less, there 
is damage done in some way If & person 
could know fully what the normal relation is 
to his environment, and could maintain it, 
that person would be perfectly healthy. Un- 
fortunately, we do not fully know, and in some 
cases where we do know we are unable to con- 
trol the situation. Nature in some of her 
moods seems to array her forces against man. 
“Her whirlwinds are wrought into wrath o’er his 

ead, 
a his feet are her earthquakes, her solitudes 
spread 

To daunt him; her forces dispute his command, 

Her snows fall to freeze him, her suns burn to 
brand, 
Her seas yawn to engulf him, her rocks rise to 
crush, 
And the lion and leopard allied lark to rush 
On their startled invader.” 
The deadly miasms of tropical rivers and 
malaria in all its forms might be added to the 
list. 
Then there are some diseases, like cancer 





and leprosy, which it would take at least sev- 

eral generations to eradicate. Over this claes 

the individual has a very limited control, bé- 

cause the source is hidden and the steps nec- 

essary to accomplish the object consequently 

unknown. Over the sourcesof his most fatal 

maladies, however, man has almost entire con- 

trol. These sources are found in that portion 

of his environment which most closely sur- 

rounds him—in the air he breathes, in the 

water he drinks, in his food, clothing, 

habitation, and occupation. It is self- 

evident that a disease which is caused by 

drinking impure water can be avoided by re- 
moving the impurity. So with diseases which 

are induced by errors in the quantity or the 

quality of food which is taken. Now it ie es- 

tablished beyond question that the great 
majority of human ills (and those the most 

fatal) are caused by mismanagement in regard 

to just these things. In many ways and with 

many substances do air and water become con- 
taminated. Dwelling-houses are constructed 

without reference to ventiliation or sunlight 
and frequently on damp soi). Little attention 

is paid to food, except to make it palatable. 

There is overwork and too little work, over- 

exercise-and too little exercise. Could human 

life be properly adjusted to these things, there 

would be in a short time such an improvement 

in human affairs that the world would hardly 
be recognizable. In the place of weakness 
there would be strength; in the place of misery 
there would be happiness; in the place of want 
there would be plenty; in the place of crime 
there would be virtue; in the place of 
prisons and hospitals there would be schoola 
and churches. This is no Utopian dream. 
It is the voice of Science declaring what 
inevitably would follow could her instructions 
be obeyed and the laws of health respected. 
It is not more certain that proper horticulture 
will produce beautiful flowers, or that the 
well-informed and industrious husbandman 
will reap an abundant harvest, than that per- 
fect obedience to the laws of health will result 
in the production of perfect men and women. 
In the one case cause and effect are so plainly 
related to each other as such that no one can 
mistake the nature of the relation. In the 
other the cause is so hidden, so covered up by 
intervening phenomena, that to trace out the 
cause with anything like sclentifie certainty 
requires very careful and long-continued 
study. The work, however, has in the last 
few years made rapid progress, and to-day we 
can point toa long list of diseases which are 
rendered preventable by our knowledge of 
their causes and our ability to remove them. 
Occupying a prominent place on this list 
stands Consumption—a disease as widespread 
as the human race and causing probably a 
greater mortality than any other. In our next 
paper we shall consider this disease in refer- 
ence to its cause and prevention. 


Biblical Research. 


WHERE WAS BALAAM’S COUN- 
TRY? 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D. 








I po not claim that this question can be de- 
cided beyond dispute; but certain facts de- 
rived from a study of the biblical records and 
from personal observation in the country east 
of the Jordan convince me that the matter 
deserves to be investigated anew. There are 
three accounts of the place of Balaam’s origin 
(Numb. xxii, 5; xxili,7; Deut. xxiii, 4), one 
of which is by himself ; and, in considering the 
evidence, it is fair to give this the preference, 
“The King of Moab,” he says, “ hath brought 
me from Aram [Syria], out of the mountains 
of the east.’’ The first of the other accounts 
states that Balak sent for him at “ Pethor, 
which is by the river of the land of the chil- 
dren of his people.’? When the law is re- 
peated on the Shittim plain this incident is re 
ferred to, and it is stated that Balaam was 
“the son of Beor of Pethor of Mesopotamia,’’ 
The Hebrew words rendered “ Mesopotamia” 
are Aram-naharaim—i. e, ‘Syria of the two 
rivers.” When the Septuagint translation was 
made, it was supposed that the ‘‘two rivers” 
meant, of course, the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and “Syria of the two rivers’ would be the 
region between them. In rendering these 
words by “Mesopotamia” an attempt was 
made to combine commentary with trans- 
lation; whereas it would have been better 
to have left them as they are or to have given 
their simple meaning. “Syria of the two 
rivers’? may, without any violence to the lan- 
guage, refer to the region about Damascus. 

At the time referred to in Balaam’s prophecy 
the Moabites and Midianites were lying near 
each other avd were confederates. They act 
together in calling Balaam ; but when the retri- 
bution follows it appears to be the Midian- 
ites who suffer (Numb. xxxi), The northern 
boundary of the country of the Moabites, at 
this time, is pretty definitely known; also the 
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outhern, western, and nerthern boundaries of 
the Ammonite country and the southern and 
eastern boundaries of the territory of the Am- 
orites. Midian at that time must have occupied 
the region south of the Amorites and the Am- 
monites and eastof Moab. As Balak, the king 
of Moab, consulted “ the elders of Midian” on 
this occasion, it would seem probable that they 
had some special connection with Pethor, which 
is said to have been Balaam’s home. It willbe 
noticed that the messengers sent by Balak went 
and returned, and went and returned again ; 
making four times that they passed over the re- 
gion between Moab and Pethor. They must 
have passed through the countries of the Am- 
monites and the Amorites and of the strong 
people occupying the regions about Damascus, 
or else have gone entirely to the south and 
east of them, by a desert route, of the exist- 
ence of which nothing at present is known. 
This must have occurred if the popular suppo- 
sition is true that Balaam’s home was in Mes- 
opotamia. The distance from Moab to the 
Euphrates, by the shortest route, could not be 
made in less than twenty-five days and would 
probably occupy a whole month. Here would 
be four months consumed in travel before 
Balaam could be got to Moab. To this must 
be added two months more, for Balaam “ re- 
turned to his place.’? But when the battle 
occurs between the Hebrews and the Midian- 
{tes Balaam is on hand again and is slain 
(Numb. xxtv, 25; xxxi, 8). 

Balaam, in making the journey, rode upon 
an ass, At the present time mules and 
donkeys do not cross the desert from Damae- 
cus to Bagdad, or, at least, very seldom. No 
one would now think of making this long 
desert journey by any other means than on 
camels. This fact decides nothing as to what 
was possible in Balaam’s time; but, consider- 
ing the fact that the stations for water are 
three or four days apart, I do not see how the 
journey could have been made upon an ase. 
It is true that when the Hebrews returned 
from Babylon (Ezra ii, 67) they had among 
their animals ‘‘six thousand seven bundred 
and twenty-five asses,’’ They may, however, 
have come by the northern route, which is very 
much longer, but which has the advantage in 
respect to water. 

But very important evidence remains to be 
considered in the fact that, apparently, toon, 
if not immediately, after Balaam starts from his 
home he is in a cultivated country. ‘‘ The 
angel of the Lord stood ina path of the vine- 
yards, a wall being on this side and a wall on 
that side.’”’ ‘‘ Balaam’s foot was crushed 
against the wall.’,—Numb. xxii, 24, 25. Inthe 
long stretch of desert between the Eupbrates 
and the Hauran Mountains vineyards have 
never existed; while on the southwestern 
slopes of these mountains the remains of ter- 
races showthat vine culture was once exten- 
sive in that section. The same is true of the 
country about Heshbon, and the soil about 
Amman and in the Jaazer region is well suited 
to the vine. Another fact must be considered 
—namely, that in Numbers xxii, 5, where 
we read ‘‘to Pethor, which is by the river of the 
land of the children of his people,’’ the words 
Woy %95, rendered children of his people, are 
in some manuscripts replaced by pipy %33— 
i, e, children of Ammon. “This reading is 
adopted by the Samaritan, Syriac,and Vulgate 
versions.’’ It may be mentioned that in the 
Bible (omitting the word Ammonite) the 
word “Ammon” occurs something like one 
hundred times; and in all but two or three 
instances the phrase “children of Ammon” {s 
used. The facts hitherto stated suggest the 
following questions: 1. May not the reading 
“children of Ammoo,’’ In place of “children 
of his people,”’ be the clue to ascertaining the 
country from which Bilaam came? 2. How 
isit possible that a king living south of the 
River Arnon would know anything about a 
soothsayer that lived in the classical Meso- 
potamia? 3. But, supposing that he lived 
there, what earthly interest could he have had 
inaquarrel between the Midianites and the He- 
brews which would lead him so far from home 
to engage in a battle, where, as it proved, he 
lost his life? 4. Does not the frequency of the 
going and coming between Pethor and Moab 
point to a place near at band and easy of ac- 
cess? 5. Do rot the facts of his making the 
journey upon an ass and of his passing 
through vineyards lead tothe inference that 
he could not have come from the distant 
Euphrates ? 

ANDOVER, MAss. 
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Tue December number of the Revue Arche- 
ologique contains figures of préhistoric etone 
columns found in connection with dolmens 
and other remains of a megalithic character 
in the Kamaon Hills of the Himalayas, in a 
temple of Mahadeo, or the god of male gener- 
ation. These columns suggest very strongly 
what might have been the Asherah or “grove’’ 
of the ancient Hebrews, A similar pillar, per- 
haps Priapean, forms one of the characters in 
the Hamath inscriptions, 
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Fine Arts. 


HON. MARSHALL 0. ROBERTS'S 
GALLERY. 


IV.—ANIMAL AND FIGURE PIECES, 





BY MISS HENRIETTA HARDY. 


AMONG the avimal pictures is one of Troy- 
on’s finest—a pack of French dogs, a black 
and a white one being most prominent; a 
majestic bull, by Sidney Cooper ; two Verboeck- 
hovens—one of cows, andthe other a stable 
scene, with sheep, anopen window, blue sky, 
overhanging thatched caves, an inquisitive hen 
standing on the window-sill, with her head on 
one side, one sheep tuggirg at the fodder in a 
bin, another lying on the straw, with a young 
lamb at her side, a-tame rabbit in a corner in 
front. There is just 1s much individuality in 
these shvep faces as in those of human beings. 
The pink-eyed, melancholy mother, the weak- 
ly lamb, the munching feeder in the rear—all 
have characters of their own; and, the paint- 
ing being examined with a magnifying glass, 
the very threads of wool seem to exist sepa- 
rately and living. 

Utter relaxation, perfect repose—except for 
the nervous twitch of one foot, as he dreams— 
is expressed in the figure of a pointer, who 
sleeps before a wood fire. Above him Mr. 
Earl has painted a light wreath of smoke from 
a fallen log, in which one secs the dog’s dream 
—hunters riding, dogs running breathless, 
horns blowing afield. The old sport is dream- 
ing of the chase, 

Passing through the animal pictures thus 
rapidly, of the figure pieces take first this, 
largest of all, painted by Pollak, of Rome—the 
‘The Three Moorish Princesses,’’ of Washing- 
ton Irving’s story. Ore sits onthe floor of the 
open gallery, pevsively leaning against the 
knee of their duenna, who is talking and wav- 
ing her large fan. The two elder sisters stand 
near the balustrade, on the gallery steps, their 
handsome figures outlined against the rosy 
western sky. With its tropical foliage, Moor- 
ish architecture, dark, brilliant women, and 
their rich robes, the picture is glowing. It is 
in size the second in the galleries. 

On the side walls at the center confront each 
other two very large pictures — the original 
‘*Mercy’s Dream,”’ by Huntington (Mercy asleep 
and an angel putting a crown upon her brow), 
a picture too well known to need description ; 
and ‘The Ancient of Days,” an attempt to paint 
what the mind of man cannot conceive. His 
hair ie, indeed, ‘‘ white as snow.”’ He is seated 
on clouds, holding the seven stars in his right 
hand. The seven mystic branches of the can- 
dlestick burn in the cloud. His sword lies be- 
side Him; and beneath the cloudy throne lies 
St. John, stricken motienless, his feet toward 
the shore of a blue sea, across which trembles 
a line of light. 

“The Arch of Constantine,” painted by 
Meeers. Healy, Church, and McEntee, has por- 
traits of the tbree artists, sketching, in one 
corner, and of the poet Longfellow, his 
daughter on his arm, as they pass beneath the 
Arch. 

‘““The Good Samaritan’’ is by Huntiggton 
and P. dela Roche. The man who “fell 
among thieves’’ is being carried into the inn 
by twd men, and the Good Samaritan, with a 
gesture at his backward road, is telling the 
listening women whocrowd aboutthe steps 
of the plight in which he found him. 

There is an original Guido! It is Cleopatra 
at the hour of death. Not the popular Cleo- 
patra, the dusk enchantress of Egypt, potent 
in queenly charms; but a haunting face, 
whose pallor, whose white, deathly hue, its 
faint, fine, lingering tinge of color, its strange 
red-brown hair, full lips, round cheeks, and 
half-uncovered breast, cannot quickly be for- 
gotten. One leaves it only to turnand look 
on itagain. Itis not the ‘‘etar-eyed Egyp- 
tian,’? as we fancy her. It is a lovely red- 
blonde woman, dying, whom we cannot but 
remember long. 

Meissonier’s ‘‘Smoker,’’ a precious bit of 
canvas, perhaps eight inches by five, is a single 
figure of a man, booted and spurred, dressed 
asa Hussar, seated at ease on a bench by the 
wall, smoking a pipe, its long, slender stem 
between his fingers, his lazy, careless eyes full 
in yours, his bat and worn gloves beside bim, a 
character in each doubled-up finger of the lat- 
ter, and acharm which wins long gaze in the 
handsome, dark-complexioned face, insouciant 
and at ease. 

“The Beggars”? pictures a young woman 
and a lad of an almost ideal type of Italian 
beauty, dusky-complexioned, melancholy look- 
ing, and picturerquely clad. A _ portrait of 
C. L. Elliott by himself gives us the bright 
face, dark outlooking eyes, and heavy beard of 
the artist, shadowed by his favorite large, dark 
slouch bat. And here is a most graceful pic- 
ture by J. Bernhard of Diana drinking from 
the cup of aslender calla lily, plucked to dip 
up water in which in had had root. The 
quiver of the huntress lies on the ‘ground, her 





dog laps the brook with eager tongue, her 
figure is poised on sandaled feet and clad ina 
soft, short, purple-shaded garb, which sways 
close about the graceful figure, lily-like itself. 

A beautiful picture is this by Baron Stein- 
briick—a scene in a German fairy tale. A rosy 
little earth-maiden, in prosaic stout garments, 
which yet have a picturesqueness of their own, 
stands, with hands clasped in delight, in a 
large scallop shell, used by the fairies as a 
boat, in which she has been paddled by fairy 
bands to the watery nook where her evter- 
tainers dwell. Beautiful, naked, child-like 
forms of Jittle fairies surround the shell, 
gleam and dart through the water. They 
bring the earth-child strings of pearls and 
lovely blooming flowers and shells, all with 
winning and welcoming gestures of delight. 
Gretchen is in fairy-land ; and we, too, while we 
look. 

Last named be ‘‘ Father Time and his Fam- 
ily,’’ by Mr. Oertel, aclergyman of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. The author’s own ac- 
count of this painting—several pages of MS. 
given by him to Mr. Roberts—lies before me. 
The picture represents Father Time seated on 
clouds, bis hour-glassin his hand, bis scythe near 
him, bis gray beard floating, and his arm thrown 
around the figure of bis bride—*‘ the fair, fruit- 
ful Year’”’—hurrying her on with his resistless 
flight; while, as if surrounding them with a 
wreath of flowers, their children, the twelve 
months, encircle their feet, full of gambols— 
airy, graceful shapes, cherub-like, each indi- 
vidualized and bearing tokens of himself. The 
blonde, full Year, the mother of the differing 
months, is ‘ draped in white and girt with the 
red and joy of life.’ Across her is thrown, 
too, the ‘‘ black mantle of mourning and sor- 
row; the scythe of Time coming in where the 
white and black join, ready to sever the golden 
cord.’”? From her lap, as she empties a golden 
urn,‘‘emblems of human experience are dropped 
by the Year as she passes over the earth—the 
jeweled sword of war and of power, the palm 
of victory, the cross of faith, the olive of peace, 
pearls and coins of wealth, the red rose (life), 
followed by the white rose (death), the sharp 
thorn of affliction, and, last, the ivy of hope.”’ 
First of the months go March and April, in 
light gray draperies—blustering March with 
a sbepberd’s horn, April scattering seed; 
while May, a lovely cherub, leans over and 
tosses before and around his flowers; laugh- 
ing June, with roses and new-mown hay ; sturdy 
July,bending under his yellow sheaves; August, 
bearing fruits and a graceful little Bacchanal; 
September, his pretty head thrown back, his 
curving arm and dimpling hand above his head, 
dropping some of his own grapes into his 
ready mouth. These seven months go first; 
two in light draperies, five in naked beauty. 
The last five come along shadowed by the 
floating ‘‘ dark mantle of Death ’’—the months 
in which decay begins and gradually resumes 
sway. October, in gray, bears the heavy 
autumn fruits and bright leaves of his time; 
November, close by, 4 little darker clad, shares 
bis load and spoils ; December is a queer little 
figure, with a tiny, lighted Christmas tree; 
and dark-muffied January and February—“the 
ice-month and the snow-month’’—come last, 
with sled and snowflakes. From the long and 
minute but poetic paper of the author quota- 
tions have been made, as indicated ‘above, the 
words indicating the careful study given to 
each detail of the airy and graceful picture, 
with which the description of these galleries 
must close. 





Science. 


An. excellent criticism of the extreme glacial 
views now prevailing in Great Britain has been 
published by Mr. Alexander Somervail, in the 
“Transactions” of the Edinburgh Geological 
S ciety. He attempts to show that the division 
of the lower drift deposits into till and bowlder 
clay, each having a different age and origin, is 
quite unwarravted; that the so-called intet- 
glacial pertods have actually no existence what- 
ever, being only the outcome of the astronom- 
ical theory ; and that the climatic conditions 
prevailing during the glacial period were much 
less severe than has of late been represented : 

“In speculating on the causes which gave 
rise to the glacial period, we find the astronom- 
ical theory, 38 propounded by Dé. Croll, beset 
with many difficulties. When tested and bal- 


anced with the geographical theory, it is open 
to more decided objections.” 


It is very evident, Somervail claims, that 





’ Croll’s astronomical theory involves so many 


difficulties as to completely destroy itself. 


“It demands every few thousand years (a 
mere unit in geological time) a glacial period, 
which by its severity of conditions would have 
completely annihilated all the ordinary strat- 
ified interglacial deposits, and would have left 
nothing but an immense thickness of successive 
bowlder-clays.”’ , 


In none of the formations do we meet with 
sudden or even gradual transitions in the 
fossil contents which would indicate a change 
from arctie to subtropical forms, or, in other 
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words, a change fom glacial to interglacial 
life. He does not deny that there may have 
been glacial periods at various times in the 
history of the world; but he thinks the glacial 
theory has been carried to extremes, and that 
it is not necessary to suppose that Great 
Britain was covered with 3,000 feet of solid 
ice. The same criticism might be made in 
America. There is only hypothetical evidence 
that there were continental glaciers 5,000 feet 
thick in North America. The ice-sheet was 
thin and subdivided into distinct glacial 
masses, without much doubt, and tropical life 
was then much as it is now. 


..»-Llp connection with the highly interesting 
experimeuts of Mr. Francis Parkman, of Bos- 
ton, resulting in showing that pollen may be 
entirely potent in giving life to the seed-germ, 
without conveying any apparent characteristics 
of its own tothe progeny, a similar paper, on 
the ‘Hybridization of Plants,’’ has recently 
been contributed to a Scotch society, by Mr. 
Robertson Munro, from which facts are gleaned 
which may reduce those of Mr. Parkman to an 
approach toa system. Mr. Munro finds that 
those species which have a power to vary inde- 
pendently of polliniferous influence are almost 
incapable of kybridization, and so may not be 
expected to show much of the male character- 
istics, even when the pollen of a closely allied 
plant is, at least, vitally efficient. The lilies 
are especially of this character. Few plants 
vary more among themselves; and yet, 
as Mr. Parkman shows, they are al- 
most insusceptible to polliniferous iu fluence 
from distinct speeies. Mr. Munro shows that 
no one has been able to hybridize two distinct 
species of phlox, and yet the great number of 
garden varieties are notorious. Primroses 
will not hybridize, either; but varieties of each 
species are almost endless. Of this character 
he names also penstemons, currants, goose- 
berries, apples, and pears. Indeed, the rule 


seems to be alimost universal that where there 
is a general tendency to great individual vari- 
ation there is little disposition to enter into 
*‘ entangling alliances with foreign powers.” 


...eThe variations in the nests made by the 
same species of birds is discussed in an inter- 
esting and philosophic way by Dr. T. M. 
Brewer, in The American Naturalist. He 1e- 
marks that the architectural achievements of 
many kinds of birds, their variations and their 
deviations, their skill, their wonderful adapta- 
tions to varying circumstances all point to in- 
tellectual action much higher than a mere 
blind instinct. ‘‘ The wretched holes, the de- 
graded lives, on the other hand, of the Papuans 
and the Australians are surely not evidences 
of reason, properly so called. Their homes 
are infinitely below those of nearly all the 
feathered tribes and show noadvance. Witb- 
in fifty years the common house martin of 
Europe ‘‘ madea great advance and wonderful 
changes in the whole style of their nest.” 
The yellow-throated warbler varies its mode 
of building in a striking manner, and 80 does 
Seterus cucullatus. A writer in the same 


periodical states that wild geese build in trees 
in Colorado, as Dr. Coues says they do in 
Montana; and another states that he found a 
nest of the robin on the ground, All this is 
opposed to the idea of a ‘‘ blind instinct.” 


...-{t is tolerably clear in these days that all 
parts of a plant are but modified leaf—the axis 
or stem included. There seems to be no part 
of a plant that may not make buds from which 
a plant may follow. Tne most remarkable 
illustration of this we find ina paper by Prof. 
Pringsheim in the ‘‘Jabrbucher.’’ At the 
apex of the spore-case or theca of mosses are 
small appendages, called technically setx, 
These, cut off by the Professor and placed on 
demp sand, germinated precisely as the spore 
would do. In the language of a recent En- 
glish translation, ‘‘protonema threads grow 


from the cut pieces, and produce the usual 
buds, exactly like the protonema threads de- 
veloped from the spores.’? The autbor argues 
from this that the seta of a moss and its stem 
are identical in structure; and he — Zo 
further. and say the same of leaf-blade and 
stem. Every part of a plant is evidently but 
modified leaf-blade. 


....Sir Joseph Hooker, in a recent address 
before the Royal Horticultural Society of Er- 
gland, exhibited some specimens of Juniperus 
oecidcntalis brought by bim from the Western 
United States, which were ‘‘gouged out,’’*‘pep- 
pered and pitted like rain-drops,” “seamed 
and furrowed like the glacially grooved rocks 
of Switzerland.’’ There were obtained from 
the tops of the mountains, and were caused, 
he said, by the heavy ‘‘sand-blasts borne 
against the truvks by the wind.” ~ By the 
account, the specimens must have been taken 
from dead trunks. Living trees preeent no 
such peculiarities, we believe. 


....We have occasionally placed on record , 


figures showing the rapid rate at which water 
moves through plant structure. Dr. Pfitzer, 
in Germaby, bas recently given the result of 
rome similar experiments on the common sun- 
flower, in which he finds that the water travels 
through it at the rate of twenty-two meters per 
hour. It is not probably regular at this rate. 
In our country the speed would probably be 
greater, as evaporation is greater, in proportion 
to the intensity of light. 
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Personalities, 


Mr. W. J. Linton is a remarkable map. 
Here in America he is chiefly and indeed only 
known as an engraver, and one of rare accom- 
plishments; but in Eogland he is known as a 
journalist, a magazinist, and a poet, as well as 
an eagraver—the last survivor of the great line 
that began with Albert Diirer and Lucas Van 
Leyden. The art work which brought him be- 
fore the public during the late holiday times 
was a series of illustrations for Bryant’s “ Flood 
of Years,’’ which were as imaginative as the 
poem that they commemorated. The scarcest 
specimen of Mr. Linton’s genius is a thin 
octavo, entitled ‘‘ Bob Thin, or the Poor-house 
Fugitive.’ It is written in doggerel and 
illustrated by Mr. Linton himself and his 
friends, J. Gibson, E. Duncan, and W. B. 
Scott—the last a great name now as a painter, 
and a good name as a poet. Whoever has a 
good copy of this illustrated poem (which was 





published thirty-three years ago) has a treas- | 


ure. Other publications of Mr. Linton are 
‘England to America, 1876’; ‘A New Year’s 
Greeting ’’; ** Mot-Pourri” (an amazingly clever 
imitation of Poe, 1875); ‘Ireland for the 
Irish’? (1867), a volume of rhymes and reasons 
against landlordism, which Ebenezer Elliott 
might have been proud to write; “Carmen 
Triumphale,” a sarcastic song over the birth 
of the Imperial Prince of France; ‘‘To the 
Future—the Dirge of the Nations’’ (1848); and 
‘The Jubilee of l'rade, a Vision of the Nine- 
teenth Century after Christ.’’ Mr. Linton’s 
latest contribution to literature is a volume, of 
selections from the poets of America, which is 
about to be published in ‘‘ Bohn’s Standard 
Library Series.’’ 


...-There isin this city a manuscript copy of 
one of the most famous poems (if not the most 
famous poem) of John Keats. He sent it across 
the Atlantic, to his brother George, who was 
living with his young wife in Louisville, or 
thereabout, who presented it to a gentleman 
to whom he had taken a great liking. This 
gentleman is a member of a well-known bank- 
ing—we cannot resist writing in-firm, whose 
wife is the fortunate possessor of this priceless 
relic. The happy pair have a son who makes 
some pretensions to literary knowledge, but 
who has forgotten the name of this poem. It 
is *‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.’’ A book collector 
picked up here, one day recently, at a large 
bookstore, a copy of Aleman’s “ Guzman de 
Alfarache,” which was presented to Keats by 
his friend Rice, in 1818, aud which is enriched 
by his marginal remarks. A grandson of 
George Keats is one of the minor editors of the 
World. 


-++eMr, Charles Dudley Warner was in 
town last week, and might be seem ata dis- 
tance on Broadway, tall, alert, and good- 
natured. He had run away from Ve Hartford 
Courant, in order to be au courant in New 
York. He was not alone, for with him was 
one of the wise men of the East (there were 
never but three of them), Mr. John Weiss, who 
knoweth Shakespeare by beart, and lectureth 
upon thesame. Merry and lgearty, simple and 
gay, sauntered in sunshine up Broadway, 
sauntered along this rival twain, singing a 
song with this refrain : ‘‘ Mark is not with us; 
we are not Mark Twain.”’ 


--.»Mr. William Dean Howells, a uame that 
rhymes to many vowele—Mr. Editor Howells, 
we sayes, who wrote the Life of Rutherford 
Hayes, has the honor—such as it is—by a 
very good attention to Biz, of gettisg on fast, 
and faster, by having a cousin made post- 
Master. It goes without saying, as things 
now go, that this P.-O. ship is in O-hi-o! Mr. 
Howells isn’t proud that Coleridge described 
his person well, in his beautiful poem of 
“‘Christabel.” (Here is the line, and its awful 
fine.) ‘Sixteen short howells, not over loud.” 
Ta, ta, Howells ! 


--»»Mr. E, C, Stedman, it is rumored in club 
circles, was recently elected an elder of Mr. 
Frothingham’s Masonic Temple. We doubt it, 
for Mr. 8. has not hitherto stood among the 
Sponsors of Nullities. The hymnist of Haw- 
thorne and the glorifier of Greeley could not 
Well foam for Frothingham. We shall soon, 
if this goes on, hearof his attacking Arnold 
and swindling Swinburne. 

+eeeOur overworked mayor, who obtains a 
thousaud dollars a month for officiating as 
municipal figure-head, suceumbs to fatigue 
every Wednesday, and hia place is occupied 
by Mr. Preston Roberts, or Robert Prestons, a 
survivor of the battle of Preston Pans. This 
venerable gentleman is high almoner of the 
boird of alderman, or, in literary English, its 
president. 


--»»Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford easily 
bore away the palm from all the makers of 
illustrated books for the holidays. Mr. W. 

.C. Prime eame next. Mr. Charles Wy)llis 
Elliott, coming after, was, of course, behind: 
started out to manufacture a book on 

ousehold furniture, and f 
hf ended in Pottery! ae. Seon, 





Missions. 


Tne Church Missionary Society has re- 
ceived a very interesting batcb of letters from 
its mission on Lake Victoria Nyanza, King 
Mtesa, whom Stanley wrote about as being 
anxious to have Christian missionaries teach 
his people, has been visited. The expedition 
reached the southern end of the Lake at the 
end of January, 1877, and sent letters to the 
King announcing their arrival. Two replies 
were reeeived, addressed to ‘‘My dear friend 
white men,’’ urging the missionaries to come 
at once. Lieut. Smith and the Rev. C. T. 
Wilson were accordingly appointed to visit the 
King. They set out June 25th, in the steamer 
“Daisy.”? After a serious adventure with 
some hostile natives on the Island of Ukara, 
in which Mr. Wilson was struck by a 
poisoned arrow, the party arrived at the south- 
east extremity of Murchison Bay, at the 
close of the 26th. Here they waited two days 
for the guides which the King was to send. 
They reached the capital, Rubago, on the 2d 
of July. Mtesa received them in the large 
hall, with his ofticers all dressed in Turkish 
costume. He sat on a chair, with a carpet 
before him, and was dressed in a black Turkish 
tunic, with white trousers, bound with red, 
white stockings, red shoes, and a red fez cap. 
He came down from his throne and shook 
hands with the missionaries. The letters from 
the Sultan of Zavzibar and the Society were 
then read, and translated into Suaheli by the 
boy Dallington [Stanley’s boy]. When the 
passage was read in the Society’s letter in 
which a reference is made to our Lord, the 
King ordered a salute ‘to be fired, whieh was 
explained to be for joy at the mention of the 
name of Jesus. An interview was held also 
the next day, in which the King said that he 
wanted the missionaries to make guns and 
guopowder; and he seemed disappointed at 
first when told that they had not come to teach 
such things. He afterward seemed satisfied, 
and said what he most wished was that he and 
his people should be taught to read and write. 
He asked for a private interview, which was 
held in the afternoon. The King wished to 
say one word to the missionaries. He wanted 
to know if they had brought the book—the 
Bible. Mr. Wilson held a service on the 8th 
of July. The King and chiefs, to the 
number of about 100, were present, and 
took a hearty interest in and showed great 
attention to the service. July 28th Mr. 
Wilson wrote agaip, saying that  pros- 
pects continued to be very encouraging. 
Divine service had been held at the palace 
every Sunday morning, the King himself trans- 
lating everything read and sald into Uganda, 
for the benefit of those who could not under- 
stind Suahell. July 30th Lieut. Smith re- 
turned, Jeaving Mr. Wilson at Uganda. King 
Mtesa seems anxious to send an ambassador 
to EFagland. He has the greatest possible 
veneration for the memory of Speke and 
Grant. The young boy Dallington seems to 
have done good service in spreading a knowl- 
edge of the name of Christ. Tbe party hopes 
to leave Ukerewe for Uganda finally about the 
end of October. On his return, Lieut. Smith 
found that Mr. O'Neill was completing 
preparations for crossing the Lake, and bad 
met with no {vterruption from the Kivg of 
Ukerewe Lukongua. Lieutenant Smith con- 
siders Ukerewe a most favorable spot for mis- 
sionary work. There is a late and strange 
telegraphic report that King Mtesa has adopted 
a ‘“‘ Christian” flag, and that Egypt has taken 
umbrage at it. 


...The Rev. W. 8. Price, of the East Afri- 
can Mission of the Church Missionary Society, 
gives an interesting sketch of a native Chris- 
tian community at Godoma, a small village in 
the district of Giriami, The community con- 
sisted of eleven presons, which has since beep 
increased by the addition of the headman and 
his wife. The origin of this little church is 
given as follows: Some years ago a native serv- 
ant of a missionary, who had become a Chris- 
tian, in a moment of great anger, struck his 
wife a blow, from the effects of which she died. 
Filled with remorse, he retired to a hut in a 
forest near his native village, Godoma, and 
there lived a solitary life. One day he met a 
man who was gathering wood, and told him 
of God and the Bible. The man became inter- 


ested, and brought a friend with him to hear 
more. Finally they persuaded Abe Ngoa 
(this was bis name) to golive with them. 
Shortly after they professed religion, and nine 
others were led to join the little company. A 
native catecbist was sent to these people, and 
he soon had a class of 34 inquirers. 





....The Rev. Mr. Davis, of the mission of the 
American Board at Kioto, Japan, writes that the 
Honguwanji, often called Protestant Buddhists, 
heve established a large school in that city 
and are teaching Eoglish in it. They have 
asked him to teach in it daily. It contains 
about 200 young men who are studying for the 

rieethood in this “most progressive sect of 

apan, a sect which has in its faith nearly every 
doctrine of Christianity, except the vicarious 
atonement of Christ.’’ ° 


- upon the whole Caourch of Christ. 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 17th. 


JOASH REPAIRING THE TEMPLE. —II 
CHRON, xxiv, 4—13. 


NotTeEs.—Teachers should see to it that they 
and their pupils read carefully the Bible his- 
tory connecting this with the last lesson. The 
interval between Jehoshaphat and Joash was 
one of wickedness, murder, and usurpation. 
The royal line had become nearly extinct by 
assassination, and a woman from the neighbor- 
ing kingdom of Israel, the daughter of Ahab 
aud Jezebel, had been sole queen for six years, 
In a revolution headed by the pious priest 
Jehoeiada, she had been killed, and the boy 
Joash proclaimed king. “ After this."— 
After his marriage. He may have been 
eighteen or twenty years old. ‘© To re- 
pair.”,—It would not have needed much re- 
pair, but for the fact that it had not been kept 
in good condition since the death of Jehosh- 
aphat and had been despoiled as described 
in verse 7. ‘© Money.”’—Uncoined, and 
very likely in rings. Ring money was in gen- 
eral use in early times. ‘¢ Hastened it not.” 
—There being no account kept with them, and 
their own sustenance coming out of these'col- 
lections and temple revenues, the Levites 
naturally were not as economical as they 
should have been. They seemed to have spent 
the money, which probably did not come in 
very abundantly, on their own support, to 
which they were entitled, but for which they 
should have provided less liberally. 
* Chief.”"—Jehoiada was chief priest, probably. 
At least, he acted as the head of the priests and 























Levites. He was connected by marriage with 
the royal family. “©The collection."— 
See Exodus xxx, 12—16. “ Taber- 
nace of witness.’"—Used for the temple, 


which had replaced the original tabernacle. 
‘« Sons of Athaliah —Uncles of the King 
Joash. Athaliah was daughter of Jezebel and 
Ahab, and a very able and desperate and wick- 
ed queen.— ** Dedicated things.’’—T he silver 
aod gold dishes used in the temple worship. 
“ Baalim.”"—I mages of Baal, under dif- 
ferent forms. ‘A chest.’’—This method 
confined the Levites to a portion only of the 
revenues of the temple, and encouraged the 
people to give, as there would be no embezzle- 
ment. “ Made an end," —That is, filled the 
chest. The movey was then weighed by rep- 
resevtatives, both of the king and of the 
priests, and an accurate account kept. 
“In his state.’—We should say “in its meas- 
ure,’ or as it was before. Our translators 
always say “his” for its, 

Instruction.—Those who love God will want 
to see his worship carried on ina worthy and 
appropriate way. They will not want to be 
living themselves in fine houses and to let the 
house of God be in bad repair. They will want 
God's house to be in as good condition as their 
houses are. They will not begrudge the ex- 
pense that goes to maintaining public worship. 
Especially will they grieve to sce a debt on the 
ecburch; and, if it be in debt, they will be 
anxious to do all they canto remove it. In some 
Christian denominations the authorities refuse 
te consecrate a church until all debts upon it 
have been paid. It is much better to havea 
less expensive church than one with a mort- 
gage; but, if the heuse of God needs repair, or 
if there be a debt resting upon it, even the 
children in the Sunday-school should try to do 
what they can to correct the sad state of things. 
Joash was little more than a child—as young as 
the boys in many Sunday-school classes—when 
he urged the priests and Levites to begin the 
work of repairing the temple. 

The sins of God’s servants bring discredit 
When the 
Levites failed to give the money they had col- 
lected to the repairing of the temple, the 
sanctuary was going more and more to waste. 
The people doubtless lost all heart to give and 
the priesthood fell into disrepute, The sins of 
God’s people nowadays are the greatest injury 
which the Church has to sustain. They dis- 
honor God. The sad cases of peculation and 
embezzlement on the part of Christian people, 
of which we have had so many, are a worse 
disgrace than any other that can be imagined. 
Is any one professing to be trying to be a Chris- 
tian? Then Jet him live honestly and purely. 

Even good Christians should not resent ex- 
hortations or even reproofs for their neg- 
ligences. The old priest Jehoiada was a good 
man, than whom no one bad dove more to hold 
the people fast to the worship of Jehovah. 
But he had been negligent in culling to account 
his subordinates. He bad not required of 
them, as strictly as he should, that they should 
return for the repairing of the temple the 
money they had collected. The young king 
properly reproved him. Teachers who have 
the charge of others should hold them to strict 
account to perform their duties ; and, if they 
fail of it, they must take it mieekly if the 
superintendent or the pastor has occasion to 
reprove them. 























Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST, 


AXTELL, 8. J., West Medway, Mass., resigns, 

BAILEY, G.8., Pittston, Penn., resigns, to take 
effect April 1st. 

BELL, A. K., D.D., chosen treasurer Univers- 
ity of Lewisburg. 

BINNEY, J. G., D.D., died off Coast Ceylon, on 
his return to Burmab, Nov. 26th, aged 71. 

BLOOMER, J. C., West Actov, Mags., resigns. 

BRACKET, J. B., D.D., Lynn, called to First 
ch., Charlestown, Mass. 

BRAY, H., Mansfield, Penn., called to Marl- 
ton, 

BUSSEY, B. W., Huntsville, removes to Mo- 
bile, Ala. : 

CLARK, A. M., West Royalston, Mass., re- 
signs. 

CLEAVES, F. E., accepts call to New Boston, 
N. H., and settled there. 

COBURN, J. M., Pittefield, N. H., resigns, 

CONWAY, T. W., Vineland, N. J., resigns, 

CRITCHLOW, J. O., inst. over First ch., Ger- 
mantown, Peon. 

FULTON, Justin D., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
accepts call to Bowdoin Square ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

HAYES, L. M. 8., Norwich, called to Glovers- 
ville, N. ¥. 

HAYNE, E. M., Tecumseh, Mich., resigns, 

KIRKPATRICK, W. L., Hepzibah, Ga., re- 
signe, 

LAMB, M. T,, called to Jacksonville, Ill. 

LAWRENCE, WI..14M, ord. at Yonkers, N. Y. 

MERRIAM, M., called to Second ch., Provi- 
devee, R. J 

—" H. J., removes to Santa Barbara 
Jal. 





RICHARDS, A., Old Lyme, Conn., resigns. 

TAYLOR, THomas R., ord. at Asbury Park, 

WAFFLE, A. E., New Brunswick, declines 
call to Waverly, N. J. 

WARREN, G. F., East Boston, Mass., resigns. 

WILSON, J. K., Nyack, N. Y., accepts call to 
New London, Conn, 

WILSON, A. H. P., ord. at Manchester, Mich. 

YATES, H. C., Payson, called to Sublette, Ill, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEY, Moses, Waupaca, Wiz., resigns. 

CLARK, W. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call 
to Painesville, O. 

COOPER, J. W., Lockport, called to Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 

DINGWELL, James, Asbfield, Mass., inst. at 
Danielsonville, Conn, 

DOWNS, A. O., pastor M. E. church, Potter- 
ville, Micb., accepts call to Cong. church, 
Northville, N. Y. 

FAY, Henry C., Townsend, Mass., accepts 
call to Center Brook, Conn. 

— W. P., supplies Free cb., Providence, 


FOSTER, L. M., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GROGAN, RicHarp, closes his labors at Olm- 
sted Falls, O. 

GULICK, Peter Jonnson, for many years a 
missionary of American Board, died Dec. 
Sth, at Kove, Japan, aged 80. 

ISHAM, J. H., ord. at Cheshire, Conn. 

JOHNSTON, J. B., Edgewood, called to Hills- 
boro, Lil. 

KENDALL, 8. C., declines to settle at Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass., where he has been labor- 
ing as supply. ; 

OSGOOD, George, ord. at Tumbridge, Mass. 

PHIPPS, Wo. H., supplies Prospect, Conn. 

PRESTON, J. P. Bowliug Green, declines call 
to Brovklyn Village, O. 

SPERRY, W.G., Andover Sem., accepts call 
to South ch., Peabody, Mast. 

THOMAS, C. B., inst. at West Glover, Vt. 

WOOD, Roxanp A.,, Roseville, Lil., resigns. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


BERRY, J. A., Moberly, Mo., accepts call to 


Carrollton, lil. 

CAVE, R. C., Hopkinsville, Ky., resigns. 

HOUGH, MILToN, concludes his labors at 
Clarksburg, Lud. ' 

HOUGH, W. A., accepts call to Edinburgh, 
Ind. 

HURD, J., closes his labors at Ligonier, Ind. 

MARSHALL, C. K., accepts call to Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 

THOMAS, A. G., D D., Aekworth, accepts eall 
to Atlanta, Ga, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BRIDELLS, W. J., Marietta, Peon., dismissed. 

BRISTOL, Epwarp, aceepts call to Calvary 
ch., Rochester, N. Y. 

CAIRNES, W. G., called to Middle Octoraro 
ch., Penn. 

CARY, N. W., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

ae J. B., accepts call to Morgantown, 

. Va. 


DYE. H. B., South Toledo, O., accepts call to 
Brownsville, Neb. 

GRALEY, A. A., Clarkson, N. Y., resizns. 

HEANEY, E. 8., Pittsburgh, Penn., resigns. 

JOHNSTON, GeorGE N., New Lisbon, called 
to Steubenville, O. 

KIEHLE, A. A., Minneapolis, called to Still- 

Mion. 

LEWIS, V. A., inst. at Phelps, N. Y. 

PERRY, THOMAS, Ottawa, Ii)., accepts call to 
First cb., Providence, R. I. 

PORIER, Josern W.. Philadelpbia, Penn., 
called to ‘Trenton, N. J. 

RHODES, M., D.D., a Lutheran of St. Louis, 
Mo.,, called to First ch., Peoria, Lil, 

ROOF, Ganort L., Lowviille, N. Y., resigns. 

vane 8. E., accepts call to Steven’s Point, 

8. 
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Pebbles, 


- An Aberdonian recently bought a horse by 
photograph, thus literally getting the carte be- 
fore the horse. 





..The man who invents a noiscless drum 
for Christmas gifts for boys will deserve the 
benedictions of a grateful people and make a 
fortune besides. 


..Somebody proposes to institute quart 
assemblies, to take the place of pouad parties, 
Everybody isto bring a quart of—well, what- 
ever they like best. 


.-“At what age were you married’”’ 
asked she, inquisitively. - But the lady was 
equal to the emergency, and quietly respond- 
ed: ‘‘ At the parsonage,”’ 


.-Somehow or other, we don’t hear any 
more about Niagara Falls wearing away.— 
Hartford Times, But you can hear the hack- 
men about Nisgara Falls swearing away, the 
same as usual,— Boston Post. 


..-.A minister having preached a very long 
sermon, as was his custom, some hours after 
asked a gentleman his candid opinion of it. 
He replied that “’twas good; but it had 
spoiled a goose worth two of it.” 


.- Logical conundrum proposed by an Es- 
sex County minister to his children in vaca- 
tion, and when he was not well: ‘If there 
had been no cats in the world, and if people 
had called bumble-bees cats, would there then 
have been cats’?”’ 


.-The Detroit News publishes the follow- 
ing: ‘#rratum.—In the case of the signa- 
ture to the communication on Senator Conk- 
ling, on our inside page to-day, for ‘A Quiet 
Ass’ read ‘.d/quitas.’ Typographical errors 
will occur in the most carefully managed 
papers.”’ 


.. Bishop Clark once went to see one of his 
parishioners, a lady with a prodigious family, 
which had recently been increased. As he 
rose to leave, the lady estopped him with: 
**But you haven’tseen my last baby.”’ ‘ No,” 
he quickly replied, ‘‘andI never expect to!’? 
Then he fled. 


.- At the last meeting in the old rooms of 
the Woman’s Temperance Usion of New 
Haven, ove of those who had been rescued by 
the ladies said: ‘‘l am sorry to leave these 
rooms; for! think much of our success here 
has been due to the homelikeness of the roome 
and the homeliness of the women,” 


..Spurgeon sys he has often thought, 
when hearing certain preachers of a high or- 
der speaking to the young, that they must 
have understood the Lord to say “Feed my 
cameleopards,’’ instead of ** Feed my lambs’? ; 
for nothing but giraffes could reach any spir- 
itual food from the lofty rack on which they 
place it. , 


.-Let no one hereafter insinuate that 
teachers’ institutes produce no good. At a 
recent county institute a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
darling of a teacher, of the female persuasion, 
forever demolished the base insinuation by 
the following conundrum: “How do you 
make a Maitese cross?” Answer,—“ Tread on 
her tail.”’ 


..Some one tells of an Ohio tavern keeper 
appointed collector of internal revenue, who 
got one day, inan envelope addressed to him 
officially, a $500 greenback, with a slip of paper 
on which was written ‘‘Conscience money.”’ 
He put the bill in his pocketbook, without 
debate, simply remarking : “‘ I always did sus- 
pect that barkeeper.”’ 

...-A Kansas couple who were apparently 
living in peace and harmony were not long ago 
divorced, greatly to the surprise of their 
neighbors ; but the mystery is now explained, 
‘The husbaud had homesteaded 160 acres of fine 
farming land, and there was another 160 acres 
adjoining not yet taken up. The pair were 
divorced, the woman entered the vacant quarter 
section and established her claims as the head 
ofa family. When this was done the pair were 
remarried, and now have a fine farm of half a 
section. 


.. PHASES OF VENUS. 
First phase. 
A moustache—a vine— 
A miss— 
A whisper—*' Mine ?”’—*“ Thine” — 
A kiss. 


Second phase. 
Orange flowers—a vell— 
And fears— 
Cake—presents—by rail— 
And tears, 


Last phase. 

A broomstick—some hair— 
A curse— 

Relatives there— 
Divorce! 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Mshers for all volumes recetwed. The inverests of ow 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notices. 


MAY’S HISTORY OF DEMOCRACY. 


Tue reprint, by W. J. Widdleton, New 
York, of Democracy in Europe, by Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, the author of the 
‘‘Constitutional History of England,” in- 
troduces to the American reader two vol- 
umes which have already excited consid- 
erable attention in England, and will, as 
we can hardly doubt, produce the same 
effect in this country. The temper and 
spirit in which the history is compiled are 
well indicated when the author says: ‘‘I 
hail the development of popular power as 
an essential condition of the social ad- 
vancement of nations; I am an ardert 
admirer of political liberty, of rational 
and enlightened liberty, such as most En- 
glishmen approve; and I condemn any 
violation of its principles, whether by a 
despotic king or by an ill-ordered republic.” 
There is nothing in either volume to dis- 
credit this confession of his political faith, 
He writes as a liberal-minded Englishman, 
willing to see and fairly to state the social 
and political facts relating to the principle 
expressed by the title of his work. 

This principle, which the author desig 
nates by the term democracy, is not sim- 
ply or mainly democracy as an institution, 
an organized fact, like the Government of 
the United States, or of the several states 
in this country; but rather democracy as a 
principle or force existing to a greater or 
less extent in the convictions of the peo- 
ple and more or less sbaping the policy of 
states, whatever may be the particular type 
of their governmental organization. It is 
the democracy of popular power, of the 
body of the people, as distinguished from 
kingly or aristocratic power, whose for- 
tunes in Europe he proposes to trace. It 
may be formulated into a living republic 
of free citizens, based on the representa- 
tive principle and discarding all favored 
classes; or it may exist as a power, as a 
sentiment, without the formula, influenc- 
ing and even controlling the action of gov- 
ernment. In both cases it is democracy in 
the sense of the author. 

The subsidiary title of the work is that 
of ‘‘A History.” This hardly suits its con- 
tents. The work is really composed of a 
series of excerpta, or sketches, in respect to 
the democratic principle, in some instances 
exceedingly brief and in no case giving 
anything like a full account of the facts 
connected with the principle in any of the 
countries to which the author refers. He 
has, for example, a single chapter, the first 
of the tirst volume, which he entitles ‘‘ The 
East”; and in this chapter of only forty- 
two pages he disposes of the democratic 
principle in India, Persia, China, Japan, 
Egypt, Turkey, ancient Pheenicia, Car- 
thage, and among the Jews and the Aryan 
races. This certainly is not a history; but 
rather the selection of a few detached 
items. The same remark applies more or 
less to all the other chapters of the work. 
The fact is no objection to either volume 
and no damage to the ordinary reader, since 
the selections made by a careful and com. 
petent hand will farnish him about all he 
wants, 

The theory upon which the work is con- 
structed is not that of taking the phenom- 
ena as starting-points, no -matter where 
found, and grouping the . events into 
classes as embodying distinct and specific 
principles in the rise and progress of 
Democracy. This would have been the 
strictly philosophical mode of treating the 
subject. We do not say that it would have 
been better for the purposes the author 
seems to have had in view. He chose 
localities or countries, rather than phenom- 
ena, as his starting-point; and, hence, the 
titles of his chapters suggest nothing but a 
country—as Greece, Rome, France, En- 
gland,etc. Occasionally in these chapters 
we find a comparison between the facts of 
one country and those of another. But 
generally each chapter stands by itself, and 
the facts appear isolated from the causes 
in other countries which have operated to 
produce them. Sketches of the facts in 
each country are briefly given, and the 
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reader, us he passes through the volumes, is 
left to make the connection and comparison 
for himself. 

In the Introduction, which covers seven- 
ty-four pages, the author succinctly yet 
very suggestively deals with the causes 
in the lives of nations which fix their polit- 
ical character and determine the extent to 
which the democratic principle operates 
among them. Some of these causes are 
moral and some of them physical. Fore- 
most among the former is religion. The 
religion of superstition and the despotism 
of priestcraft and kingcraft are natural 
allies, as shown io Asia, Egypt, and in 
ancient Mexico; while a higher and more 
enlightened faith contributes to the devel- 
opment of political liberty, as seen in those 
countries where Christianity in its best and 
purest forms has prevailed. Next to relig- 
ion, popular enlightenment is mentioned as 
the friend of the democratic principle, 
since it gives to the people increased 
power and compels rulers to treat their 
sentiments with consideration and defer- 
ence. The social condition, developed and 
improved by these two causes, stamps 
itself upon the institutions of the state; 
and, whether it be a monarchy or a repub- 
lic, forces them into conformity with its 
requirements and wants, To these the 
author addsa series of physical causes—as 
climate, the position of a country, the 
character of its soil, its natural produc- 
tions, its navigable rivers and lakes, its 
relation to the sea, its facility for inter- 
course with other countries—all of which 
act and react upon the people and enter as 
potent influences into the problem of their 
industrial character and political institu- 
tions. The tendency of town populations, 
as au general rule, has been more strongly 
toward democracy than that of their 
fellow-countrymen in the rural provinces. 


The facts that relate to the causes of po- 

litical liberty, though by no means hitherto 
unknown in tbis relation, are forcibly 
stated and aptly illustrated by reference to 
pertinent cases, Sir Thomas pronounces 
the eulogy of experience on freedom when 
he declares it to be ‘‘the best of school- 
masters.”” What he says about nobles, 
as having ‘‘their place in the service of 
states,” because they are prompt and 
courageous, great in war and great in 
diplomacy, will hardly pass muster in this 
country. The doctrine of the American 
people, and to a very considerable extent in 
England, is that society can well afford to 
dispense with the class of nobles; and this 
is the tendency everywhere, just in propor- 
tion to the advance and diffusion of the 
democratic principle. ‘The highest ideal of 
democracy,” as he well says, “‘ is that which 
secures to every citizen equality before the 
law’’; and it seems to us that where this 
idea is realized there will be no place for 
“nobles” and, indeed, nothing for them to 
do. 
- Twenty two chapters, following the In. 
troduction, constitute the entire work. 
In the first nine of these chapters, making 
the first volume, we have historical sketches 
of the East, Rome, the Dark Ages, the 
Italian Republics, and Switzerland. In the 
remaining chapters, constituting the sec- 
ond volume, these sketches are extended to 
tbe Netherlands, France, and England. 
Nearly the whole of the volume is devoted 
to the last two countries; and of these 
countries, especially in the later and more 
modern phases of the democratic principle 
in each, the author has given avery lucid 
sketch. With French and English history 
he shows special familiarity and has 
grouped his incidents together ina con- 
tinuous and lively narrative. 

Whatever may be said in the way of 
criticism of particular parts, we are quite 
confident that no one will charge Sir 
Thomas May with having written a dull 
book. His ‘Constitutional History of 
England,” while very original in many re- 
spects, is most admirable in its style; and 
the present work, while evincing extended 
research, is quite as successful in tbe ele- 
ment of style. Itis eminently a readable 
book anff carries the reader along with in- 
creasing interest to the end. The facts are 
stated tersely and the text is not over- 
loaded with quotations. Numerous refer- 
ences are made to other writers, in notes, 
leaving the reader to pause in the narrative 
oF pass on, just as he pleases. Marginal 
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titles of topics discussed add to the facil- 
ity of understanding the author and kcep- 
ing in the track of his thoughts. The peo- 
ple of this country, especially those who 
are interested in political and constitution- 
al history, will welcome the labors of Sir 
Thomas May, as furnishing an instructive 
and useful contribution to the literature of 
the democratic principle in the organiza- 
tion of society. There is no doubt that, as 
civilization advances, the world must 
steacily drift toward the adoption of this 
principle. The Europe of tc-day is not 
the Europe of acentury ago, and will not 
be the Europe of a century bence. 





.-In his new volume on Comparative Psychol- 
ogy (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) Pres. John Bascom 
has attempted to defend Intuitional Philosophy 
against Empirical Philosophy, on the very 
ground on which the Empirical holds itself the 
strongest. The chief arguments against In- 
tuitional Philosophy are drawn from the in- 
sensible gradation from the lowest form of life, 
utterly without sensation or consciousness, to 
the highest mental activity known, as in ‘the 
mind of a philosopher. If the highest ape is 
in mental vigor higher than an infant or an 
idiot, why has not the former as much a soul as 
the latter, and how is not the child’s or idiot’s 
and so the mature man’s mentality as fully ex- 
plainable from mere cerebration as the acts of 
the ape or the dog or the bee, which seem to be 
the product of reason? Pres. Bascom treats 
this question with much intelligence, using the 
latest scientific sources accessible in English. 
We cannot help thinking that he makes all out 
of his facts that they will bear, as when he as- 
serts more than proves the automatism of 
what seems reasoning in brutes. His best argu- 
ment seems to be that they cannot learn to 
talk. But not all human beingscantalk. Ani- 
mals, he says, have no sense of any time but 
the present, If this could be proved, it is yet 
true that itis nearly so with many human be- 
ings, and our author himself speaks of the 
feeble apprehension of future time excised by 
seme savages. The last chapter, on Matter and 
God, transcends Comparative Paychology; and, 
whale the description of the Divine Will may be 
correct, it ean never be proved true or false, 
Indeed, there is in this chapter a hight of 
speculation reached which appears more ven- 
turous than safe, 


-Dr. William M. Taylor excels in such 
didactic work as that which he has transferred 
from the sermon form into the chapters of his 
“Elijah the Prophet’? and ‘“ David, King of 
Israel.” In Daniel the Beloved (Harper & 
Brothers) we bave the fourth of his scries of 
studies of Bible characters. In thirteen chap- 
ters it treats of Daniel asa student, as an in- 
terpreter of dreams, as a reader of the inscrip- 
tion of warning, ag the inmate of a lHon’s den 
and as aseer of visions anda propket of the 
future. It is not a book of exegesis. It does 
not attract by its multifarious learning; but 
for practical homely instruction and drawing 
out the lesson® and warnings of the Bible 
story it is not easily surpassed. 

....Messrs. G. P, Putnam’s Sons publish a 
new and enlarged edition of The Cyclopedia of 
Biography, a kecord of the Lives of Eminent 
Persons, by Parke Godwin, Twenty-seven 
years have passed since its original publica- 
tion, and it has grown in its successive editions 
to afat oetavo of eleven hundred and fifty- 
three closely-pritted double-column pages, 
which bring it down to August, 1877. It is the 
most compact biographical Cyclopedia with 
which we are acquainted, and no library that 
pretends to be a library can be complete with- 
outit. It is simply invaluable to journalists. 

....The Harpers publish Green Paths and 
Green Lanes, by Louis J. Jennings. Mr. Jennings 
is well known in America as a brilliant jour- 
nalist, and the skill which guided his pen in 
piercing the Tweed Ring has not deserted him 
in describing his country walks fa Surrey and 
Sussex. He sauntered through the pleasantest 
places on these lovely English shires, begin- 
ning at Winchelsea and ending at Chepstow. 
He has written a bright book, which is deliclous- 
ly illustrated by J. W. Whymper. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


READY ON SATURDAY, JAN, 19th. 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 


A HISTORY. 


BY SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C. B., D.C.L., 
Author of the “ Constitutional History of England.” 
Two volumes, 8vo, 500 pages, cloth extra, 
gilt tops, §5. 

FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 

“If any professional or political faith is expected 
as a pledge of the spirit in which this history ts writ- 
ten, it is this: 1 hail the development of popular 
power as an essential condition of the social ad- 
vancement of nations; | am an ardent adwirer of 
political liberty, of rational and enlightened liberty, 
such 2s most dnglishmen approve; and L condemn 
any violation of its principles. whether by a despotic 
king or by an ill-ordered republic.” 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 
Of Dr. Haydn's 


and Methods Lay Effort, Its Range 


the iniehmnan says: ** Full” of 
wise suggestions, the views of Christian work are clear 
and judicious ; counsels eminently practical. The sub- 
iect is one that is in urgent need of wise discussion, and 
we heartily welcome so good a contrtbution to it. The 
book is about as good for ministers as for laymen.” 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPU & CO., 
900 Byoadway, cor. 20th St. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents, 


OSGOOD'S NEW BOOKS. 


HOME INTERIORS. 


By E.C.GARDNER. Illustrated, $1.50. 


A practical, useful, charmingly written book on 
finishing and adorning homes tastefully and inex. 
pensively. 


New Hditions—Price Reduced, 
GARDSER’s HOMES AND HOW TO 
THEM. Illustrated. $1 ” a 
GARDNER’S ILLUSSRATED omeEs. 
Describing Keal Homes and Peopie. $1.56 


All three of Mr, Gardner’s books are full of 
admirable suggesiions for making homes comfort 
able, convenient, and attractive, AT SMALL COST. 


THE STORY OF A MINE. 


By BReT HARTER. “ Little Classic” style. $1.00. 

A story of California mining life, which Mr. Harte 
knows perfectly aod describes with inimitable skill; 
and of lobby life at Washington, which has rarely 
if ever been depicted so porte 


REMBRANDT. 


vv 5of “Artist Mtguraphies. ” By M. ETS- 


ER. 1. TITIAN 2. RA AEL. 3. a 4. 
MURILLO, GW cente cach. 


* Little books, worth their weightin Gold.” 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Vol.19. Greece and Turkey (in Kurc Kdite 
by H. W. LONGFELLOW. $1.00. en ae 


This volume is peculiarly rich in classic names and 
poems, 














*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
Of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R.OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


REMINISCENCES AND ANECDOTES 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY PETER HARVEY. 


With Portrait, MT. 22, full-length sketch of Mr, 
Webster, in Fisherman’s Costume, by Ames; Green 
Harbor at Marshfield; Library at Marshfield; 
Statue at Central Park, New York. 8vo, cloth, #3. 


“Nothing more instructive and entertaining has ever 
issued from the American press.’—BOSTON SUNDAY 
HERALD. 
“There is no more charming and delightful volume 
than ‘Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster, 
by Peter Harvey.”"—ALBANY EVENING JOURNAL. 
“4 work of extraordinary interest.” —BOSTON DAILY 
ADVERTISER, 


BARTLETT SDICTIONARY OF AMER- 
IVANISMS. Fourth edition. A Glossary of Words 
and Phrases usually regarded as peculiar to the 
United States. By John Russell Bartlett. Greatly 
improved and enlarged. 8vo, cloth, price $4, 


This “Dictionary of Americanisms” will rank 
among the most important of the contributions 
which the scholarship of the ave has made to this 
department of literature, It is no mere curious col- 
lection of odd and outlandish words; but an invalu- 
able aid in the study of the English language. Many 
of its definitions are little sucial histories, pictures of 
manners, of national eras, of political struggles. It 
isan index of our many-sided land, where traits and 
terms meet under one widespread nationality. [tis 
us interesting to the student of language, in its rela- 
tion to history and character, as it is valuable as a 
reterence for the origin, locality, and significance 
of words and epithets born of a new civilization or 
modified by extraurdivary circumstances. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


Kingsley’s Last Sermons. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
BY 
The Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Late Rector of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON, M.A. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The genuine interest felt here in the lamented 
Charles Kingsley, hightened by the recently issued 
Letters and Memorials of his Life, will assure for these, 
his latest utterances, a cordial reception. Many to 
whom he was dear will findthem full of earnest words, 
helpful in the Christian life. 

Kingsley was a leader of thought--not merely 
abreast of his age, but ahead of it; and his manly 
eloquence and noble courage, but, above all, his 
loving, chivalrous spirit, have endeared him to 
thousands who have been blessed for time and eter- 
nity by the influence of his writings. The discourses 
contained in this volume are all quite brief, as com- 
pared with the ordinary American sermon; but they 
are full of noble thought and are characterized by a 
tender solemnity and humility which cannot but 
exert a purifying and ennobling influence, 

The above book for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


1846. GIMBREDE’S, 1878. 
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READ THIS. 


No continued or sensational stories in 


THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER. 


Eight large pages; 48 columns of choice miscella- 
neous readin matter every week, together with 
selected articles from the pens of such writers as 
NASBY, OLIVER OPTIC, SYLVANUS COBB, JR., 
Miss LOUISE ALCOTT, WILL CARLTON: L A 
eee estoes. MARK TWAIN, and Mrs. MARY J. 


Youth’s Humorous, Scientific, Fashion, House- 
keeping, and News Departments ‘complete. 

Comp ete, pure, sensible, fascinating stories each 
week. Full of fun and wit. A peculiar feature of 
THE PEOPLE'S. LEDGER is its short anec- 
—— and paragraphs, for which it has a wide reputa- 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


AS AN EXPERIMENT, and to induce you 
to give us a trial, we offer to send THE 
LEDGER to any address every week for 
three months, on trial, on receipt of only 50 
cents. We ask only atrial, 


“THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER” ts an old-established 
and reliable weekly paper, published every Saturday. 


H. K. CURTIS, Publisher, 
713 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R, CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
Bee eeesins gerne yh WENRKLY,and 








ARPHER’S BAZAR of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Publ rs,toany Subscriber 
int States or Canada, on receipt of $4 


AR ease ¢ Gatatbe 8 x oy sent by 
aaa t of Ten Cents 
HARPER & B OTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


| LAST CHANCE, 


The Price of the Leavenworth 
Weekly Times soon to be $2. 
Only a few weeks more at the Old 
Rate. 








THe LEAVENWORTH WEEKLY TIMES for the last 
two months has been publishing a paper of fifty-four 
columns, with very few advertisements, It is now 
the largest, cheapest, best, and leading paper of Kan- 
sas and has « larger circulation than any other paper 
in the state. We do not see how any man in the 
country can afford to be without THe TIMES. Its 
market reports are correct, Kansas items complete, 
miscellany select, cditorials positive, and agricul- 
tural items especially adapted to the Kansas farmer 
and those coming to Kansas. When the proprietor 
expends as much money as he has done, $14 year 
does not more than pay for the white paper; and, 
realizing the fact that the people do not care fora 
little extra money, provided they obtain all the 
news, the price of THE WEEKLY TIMES will be raised 
to #2 on the Ist of March, 1878. But until that date all 
subscriptions will be received at the old rates, and 
those sending $1 will receive THe WkeEKLY TIMES 
for one year. Send your money immediately, and 
get the best paper in Kansas for one year for one dole 
lar, Address 


D. R. ANTHONY, 


Leavenworth, Kan. 


THE WEEKLY HAWKEYE, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Famous throughout the United States and more 
quoted than any other paper now published. Post- 
masters and Club Agents may send names and keep 
25 per cent. as commissions. 





To Advertisers 
we offerthe best medium west of Chicago. Daily 
Circulation 3,450. Weekly Circulation ¢ ver 10,000 and 
rapidly increasing. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


CLUB AGENTS ARE OFFERED A BIG PREMIUM 
FOR WINTER OF 1877-1878. 


$100 IN GOLD 
Send 5cents for Copy and Agents’ Circular Spec. 
imen coptes free. 


THE HAWKEYE may be had at any newscounter 
in the country. 





Read the following combination offers, on which 
we make so little we cannot pay commissions: 





Wm TUAWMEUE cee ccce--:+--5. ==, wencccce #2 00 
THE HAWKEYE MAP OF WESTERN Orazes. 
28% x36 inches, mounted for wall.. 100 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,,...... : 10 
All for $2.60, postpaid. #4 60 


HARPER’S WEEKLY Or MONTHLY............. «. $4.00 
HAWKEYE and MAP ; 


All for 4.60, postpaid, #7 00 
Address 


Hawkeye Publishing Company, 


Burlington, Iowa. 


TRAI NING 
Taught in a valuable work, en- 
titled “New tend of Training 
| 2 orse.” It teaches you how 


to Ri a colt, b cure a horse of vicious- 

ness, how to drive wit out reins, and contains a 

large amount of valuable information. Sent by mail 
to any address on receipt of 50 cents. Agents wanted. 
The book will be sent to those desiring to become 
agents, at the wholesale price,25 cents. Address, 





TELEGRAM PRINTING mp Nos, 357 and 459 Main 
Street, Richmond, Indiana 


A Carmine Girt.—A package of the 
| atery: > Pictures you ever saw— Flowers, 

ruit, Landscapes, Autumn Leaves, Birds, 
Animals, Children, Beautiful Ladies, etc.— 
for decorating Pottery, Vases, Scrap-Books, 
etc., and a five-weeks’ subscription to IDLE 
Hours, a 16-page, illustrated, family week- 
ly, filled with Charming Stories by able 
writers, Humorous Selections, Poetry 
Puzzles for the young folks, etc., all sent 
FREE to every reader of this paper ‘who will 
forward at ounce 15 cents to pay mailing 
expenses. We make this unparalleled offer 
to introduce our paper into new families. 
Stamps taken. Address M. T. Richardson, 
Publisher, 397 Broadway, New York. 
Splendid Prizes—Organs, Watches, Silver 
Ware, etc.—for clubs. Rare chance for 
agents, Mrs, Henry Wood’s latest and best 
Story, ‘‘ Pomeroy AsBEy,” just com- 
menced. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


HEAVEN AND HELL! 


Those in search of information about HELL should 

procure a copy of 

Heaven and its Wonders; 
AND 

MELL, 


from Things Heard and Seen. 


By EMANUEL SW BOBERORG. 
l2mo. 453 pp. Cloth, $1.5 
Of this important work by the plan ‘Swedish seer 
over 15,000 copies have been called for during t:4 past 
few years, 





*,.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





THE 


ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, 


With the current year the ALBANY LAW JOUR. 
NAL entered on its seventeenth volume. During 
the eight years of its existence it bas steadily in- 
creased in influence and in circulation, and is now 
more widely read and cited than any other strictly 
professional journal published. 

Kach pumber of the Law Journal contains, among 
others, the following contents: 


Ist. Leading cases in full. 

2d. Abstracts of all decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

dd. Abstracts of all decisions ot the Court of Ap- 
peals ot New York and of the principal cases in the 
Supreme Court. 

4th. Abstract of the ; rincipal cases of the highest 
courts of the ouber staves. 

Sth, Abstracts of all Knglish decisions of interest 
in this country, 

6th. 'T'wo or more original leading articles upon 
legal subjects, 

ith. A brief consideration of Current Legal 
Topics. 

Sth. Notes of Cases, containing brief expositions 
of the more important recent American and Kngiish 
decisions. 

Mth, Correspondence, both English and American, 
reviewing matters of leyal interest, 

lWth, A weekly summary of home and foreign 
legal inteliigence. 

ilth. Critical notices of new books. 


Izth. The General Statutes ot New York, printed in 
a Supplement. 


The Albany Law Journal has unusual facilities for 
keeping its readers posted as to all legal news and 
adjudication. 


THE LAW JOURNAL 


is Published every Saturday, 


and each number contains twenty royal octavo 
double-column pages, besides advertisements. It 
is entirely independent of all local or sectional influ- 
ence; but in plan and contents is national and is 
intended for the profession of the whole country, 


GOOD WORDs. 


Of the many kind words spoken of the Law Jour 
nal, we tuke the liberty to quote the following, al 
though they were not written for publication: 


“TI have been a subscriber to the Albany Law Jour- 
nal for two or three years. Lesteem it very highly. 
I believe all lawyers in active practice will find It a 
valuable publication. io 

Vick-CHANCELLOR VAN VLEET, N. J. 
*L regard it as one of the Very best law publications 
& the country.” JUDGE LYON, Wis. SUP. Court. 
“I esteem it one of the most interesting jaw 
papers | know 
JUDGE FREEMAN, SuP. Cou RT, TENN. 
‘ Take pleasure in recommending it to the profes« 
idol as pre-eminently worthy of their patronage.” 
I1DGE DICKERSON, SUP. COURT, MAINE. 

*Tcan moss cordially recommend it to the legal 

profession, whether upon the bench orat the bar. 
JULGE DANFORTH, SUP. COURT, MAINE. 
“Have always regarded it as one of the best law 
periodicals of our country.” 
JUDGE HILLYER, U. 8. District Court. 

“T have for years been familiar with your journal, 
and have always regarded it as the best orall che 
law journals published in this country.” 

DAVID WAGNER, EX-JUDGE SUP. COURT, Mo; 

“The original articles are able, the selected ones 
are vuluabie. the abstracts of decisions clear and 
full, and the items of news of interest to members of 
the legal profession.” 

JUDGE BECK, Sup. CouRT, IOWA. 

“The Albany Law Journal is a pertodical of rare 
excellence and one which cannot fail to become of 
increased interest and value to the profession.’ 

JUDGE DAY, Sup. Count, Iowa: 


Subscription price of Alhany Law Journal $5.00 a 
year, inadvance; with Supplements of General S.at« 
utes of New York, $6.00. If not paid within three 
months of subscription, $1.00 extra is charged. 

Specimen copies free. Address 


WEED, PARSONS “& CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





BOOK- eee DONE IN ALL 
TYLES 
AT ‘oamm FIGURES. 


Executed at short notice. 
Liberal discount made to trade. 


EK. WALKER’S 8ONS, I4 Dey Street, N. Y. 





TO ADVERTISERS, 
Sena for our Local List of Newspapers. Sent free 
on application. 





GRORGE fy Pak HOW “WEW"ronk, 








a 


THE KANSAS CITY TIMES! 
THE KANSAS CITY TIMES! 
THE KANSAS CITY TIMES! 


NEXT DISTRIBUTION. 
NEXT DISTRIBUTION. 
NEXT DISTRIBUTION. 


APRIL 15th, 1878! 
APRIL 15th, 1878! 
APRIL 15th, 1878! 


ONE THOUSAND PREMIUMS. 
ONE THOUSAND PREMIUMS. 
ONE THOUSAND PREMIUMS. 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR. 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR. 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR. 





During 1877 the publishers of the Kansas City 
TIMES distributed nearly $20,000 in premiums to sub- 
scribers, and increased thelr subscription list from 
10,000 to over 30.000, being now the largest west of the 
Mississippi River. 


All questions being settled as to the legality of the 
Distribution as a legitimate business enterprise, the 
TIMES announces its next Distribution for april 
15th, 1878 when 1,000 premiums, worth $0,000, will be 
allutted to subscribers. 


The premiums consist of valuable and useful arti- 
cles, and va:y in value from one dollar vo fifteen 
hundred dollars. 


Every subscriber atregular rates gets the TIMES 
and also a share in the April Distribution. 


For every club of 30 a coin silver hunting-case El 
Watch, worth $18.75, wit be oe to the person send ne 
the club. Send for coupon tickets and particulars, 


The TIMES is published Daily, Tri-Weekly, and 
Weekly. und is dev tea to ~- material interests of 
the people of the New Wes 


For one dollar yotican get — Datly Times for one 
month, (ri-Weekly TIMes two months, or Weeki 
TIMES six months, Y ogethor with one share in April 
Distribution. 


Specimen copies, premium lists, and coupon tickets 
sent free. Address 


THE “TIMES.” 


_ KANSAS CITY,MO. 
THE 


Cincinnati Daily Commercial 


A FIRST-CLASS NEWSPAPER. 


Independent on all Questions, with no Inter- 
est in any that is not Common to all 
Good Citizens. 





A wide circulation in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and the Mississippi Val- 
ley generally makes THE COMMERCIAL the beat 
advertising medium, at the best point for advertis- 
ing, there is In the country. 


THE 
CINCINNATI DOLLAR WEEKLY 
COMMERCIAL. 


A large eight-page, forty-eight column newspaper, 
prepared with great care, for the information and 
entertainment of the family, is made up weekly 
pom 6 the daily and contains the cream of seven 
esues 

It is furnished ‘at ONE DOLLAR AY EAR, post- 
age prepaid oF publishers. 

Cash commissions to postmasters and club agents 
of 10 per cent.to be reserved out of remittances 
accompanying five or more names. 

Specimen copies sent free. ‘ry it. 

Address 


M. HALSTEAD & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Remit in postal order or bunk draft. 


THE GHRISTIAN UNION 


will commence. February 6th, a series of articles on 
Eadiess Punishment by the 


Rev. 8.C. BARTLETT, President of 


Dartmouth College. 
Subscriptions for Four Months, One Dollar. Sub- 
scriptions received in answer to this ndvertoqmont 
will commence January 23d, containing in full the 
position of REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER on this 


subject. 
Features ‘for 1877-8. 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., “ Political Problems.” 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., ““How to Hold our 
Young People.”’ 
Jos. P. THOMPSON, DD.,) Foreign Correspond- 
R. W. DALe, MA, § ence. 
A MEMBER OF THE N. Y. Bak, “A Layman’s 
Thou hts on Preaching.” 
* Laicus,” * Letters from my Library.” 
Mrs. H. B. STOWE, Story of N. E. Life. 
ROSSITER RAYMOND, Story of California Life. 
ENRY WARD BEECHER, Sermons from Plymouth 





t. 
JOSEPH Boor. Boston Lectures (condensed). 
LYMAN ABBOTT, Sunday-schoo! Lessons. 
LITERARY REVIEWS.—Pres’ts J. W. Andrews and 
Noah Porter, Profs. Timothy Dwight and Geo. 
P. Fisher, Drs. Edward Beecher, Edward Eg- 
gieston, Howard Crosby, and others. 





$3 per annum, postage prepaid. To Cler- 
gymen, #2 50 Sample Copies free. 


HURATIO C. KIN#, 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


Do You Want A Southern Newspaper? 


The TRANSCRIPT- MESSENGER, published at 
Goldsboro, North Carolina,is the larzest weekly 
paper in the stats. Itis handsomely printed, Dem- 
Ocratic in politics, and endeavors to correctly repre- 
sent Southern sentiment. Always a reliable, out- 
s oken, consistent newspaper. Established only in 

7, it has now the largest circulation in the state 
one isin all respects a successiul enterprise. $2 a 
year. $1 for six months. 

As AN ADVEKTISING MEDIUM it has no 
supertur in the sou Add 
JA BOINTZ, Publisher, Goldsboro, N.C. 








Anuderson’s Safety In sstand.—Don’t spill, spoll 
pens, or soil fingers. Ov®# 15000) sold. Sent in ex- 
change for old books, or free on_ easy conditions. 
nl a eo card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beek. 
man 





Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 15. For other 
Premiums see page 29. 





— THE INDEPENDENT. 


EE ————————————————————————————————— Es 


THE WEEKLY PRESS, 1878. 
Family and Farmers’ Journal of Penn- 
sylvania. 

TERMS 9) $0 vor Four’ Postage brepeld: 
00 per year, postage prepaid. 
The WEEKLY PRESS will be to Pennsylvania 


what Pennsy!vania is to the country —solid, substan- 
tial, and rich in resource 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1878. 


I. Hon. JOHN W. FORNEY will go abroad for THE 
Press this fall, and remain in Europe in charge of 
our European Department. His Exposition letters 
from Paris will be the yo ond fullest published in 
or paper in the United & 

AROUND THE Wor, >. _ De B. RANDOLPH 
KEIM will contribute a series of letcers ooverng his 
experiences and travels as Iuspector of the Con- 
sulates of the ages States over the whole world. 

Ill. Ma. W. W. NEVIN will contribute a series of 
Pa ers sketching his travels during the summer of 

among the fire-worshiping tribes in New Mex- 
ico and ae ruins of the buried Aztec cities 

IV. Dk. K. SHELTON MACKENZLE Will have special 
qharge of the Literary Department of the WEEKLY 

E 


88. 

V.Mrk. THOMAS MEEHAN-—the best authority in 
the United States—will have charge of the Agricul- 
tural Depaitment. This establishes the WEEKLY 
PRESS without a rival as the farmer's home paper. 

Vi. MARKETS.—Fuaull financial and commercial 
reports, including the money. grain, cotton, cattle, 
and general markets of the United States, with a 
weekly review of the European markets 

Vil. Home DEPARTMENT.—A colamn for the chil- 
dren, with charades, enigmas, prize puzzles, etc. 

vill. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF CITY ‘LIFE.—A 
series of real-life sketches of scenes and sights in 
Philadeipbia, by leading writers of the city stuff. 

Uther special features will be announced as they 
are provided for 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 

5 copics, 1 year, postage paid 
10 copies, | year, postage paid 
20 copies, 1 year, postage —_ 
3 copies, l vear, pustage |) 

To the getter-uo of - dy ot ten or more an extra 
copy will be given. 

end for specimen copy, which will be sent with- 
out charge, and examine our attractive premium list. 

All 4 s. checks, or post-office orders should be 
made payable to the order of KB. H. NEVIN, Jr., 
Treasurer. 

A. » he WEEKLY PRESS is published every Satur- 
ay by 


THE PRESS COMPANY, Limited, 
8.-W. COR. SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT 8TB., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











THE 


PRAIRIE FARMER, 


(Established 1841.) 


The Leading American Agricultural 
and Household Weekly. 


FOR TOWN AND OOUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Recognised authority throughout the United States 
and Canadas upon matters of 


General Agriculture, 
Horticulture, 
Floriculture, 
Stock-Raising, 
Poultry, Bees, etc. 


To which sre added departments of General News, 
Record of the Season, Youth's Miscellany, Household, 
Literature, Markets, etc. 

The attention of our readers (the ladies especially) 
is called to our department of the * Household.” 
The exctusive services of a well-known and capable 
writer have been secured, and the department will 
be a prominent feature of the paper. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Prairie Farmer Company. 


at Chicago, Ill.,in handsome quarto form of eight 
large pages of six columns each. Terms, $2 per year 
in advance. Specimen —y! free to any address. 
Liberal Cash Commission allowed to Agents, who 
are wanted everywhere to organize Clubs and to 
whom canvassing outfit will be furnished free on ap- 
plication to 


PRAIRIE FARMER C0O., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Western Farm Journal, 


A PROGRESSIVE WEEKLY 
Agricultural and Family Newspaper 


The Farm Journal has become too well known to 
require any mention of what it has done in the past 
or what it proposes to do in the future. 


Its Record for the Past Twenty- 
two Years 
is well before the public, and its countenance and 
contents one week furnish an index as to what each 
coming week will bring out. It has not been sus- 
pected of lacking in enterprise or doing anything 
less than is becoming a paper of its class to do. 
Asa Paper for the 


Farm, Household, or Fireside, 


it will be found especially interesting und attractive, 
to both old and young. Every department is en- 
livened and made readable by 


Talented Regular Contributors 


and no pains are spared by the publishers to main- 
tain its high standard of excellence. 

Fer the current year the subscription price will re- 
main as heretofore—viz., two doliars per single copy, 
and one dollar and thirty-five cents per copy in 
clubs, postage prepaid by the publishers. 

We authorize any person who desires to do soto 
become our agent, and will receive the subscription 
of all such at club prices, other names being sent 
afterward as fast as secured. 

Before making up your list of papers for the en- 
suing year, it will pay you to send for a specimen 
copy, which ure sent free. 

Address, plainly, 


WESTERN FARM JOURNAL, 
116 Monroe St., Chicago, 11. 
Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday 


Lectures, from October 11th to Dec. 27th, can be 
had upon application at this office. Price 25 cents, 

















THE 


TRADE BUREAU, 


(VOLUME VIII), 


TREATING OF 


Furniture, Upholstery, Decoration, and 
Kindred Industries. 


PRICE, $4 PER ANNUM. 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


INCLUDING EACH WEEK 


A Plate of Designs, 


Originated by HOME AND FOREIGN 
ARTISTS OF PRONOUNCED AND UN- 
EQUALED TALENT. 


The Plates alone are worth triple 
the price asked for the Plates and 
the Journal Combined. 


Address 


THE TRADE BUREAU, 


150 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


1878s. 
ESTABLISHED - - - 


THE MILWAUKEE NEWS. 


Daily, Weekly, and Semi-Weekly. 
MAGANN, KEEFE & ALDRICH, 
PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIKTORS. 
E.W. MAGANN, J. C. KEEFE, M. A. ALDRICH. 


The NEWS begins the New Year under the most fa- 
vorable — in its history, with — i source 
y te fu a first- 

= i ha. E.. journal and is d& Ha to be- 


Tas LEADING PAPER OF THE NORTHWEST. 


While oupeiins, as it has been through all its his- 
tory, ubsolute 








ocratic in Politics, 
it will be teariers oe independent in tone. 
THE NEWS 
from ever y.seciton of the Globe will appear in its 
coiumns. Especial attention will be given to the 
Local Department 
in which will be presented, daiiy, acomplete and ac- 
curate record of the hour, Including vUT- eee 
TS, MILITIA AND FINANCE 


: Al HE LKADI} NG 
SOCIAL EVENTS OF KACH DAY, ere «+ ETc,, Eto. 
STATE NEWS 
a are making for the appointment of 
@ reporter at every important point in Wisconsin, 
who will furnish all the news of the state. 
‘\ANCK A ie 


The financial and other markets of the world will 
be relat am und the situation of monetary and com- 
mercial ater oe la from day to day. 

OR(tAL D« PARTMENT. 

A staff HD pam and able writers will discuss, in 
an independent spiritand with a view to preseat 
facts, rather than opinions, the events of the day. 

at Democratic party of the nation wiil find 
THE NEWS an exponent of the thoughts of its lead- 
ing men and of its purest and highest princivcles. 
ith no sectarian views to advance, THE NEWS 
will always be found onthe side of aavanced relig- 
ous thought, of the hignhese moral culture and 
reining, and of hh levitimate public reform, 
ope cial que, will b ven to the manugement of 
the LITERA YDEPA MENT of THE NEws. The 
new books ~ the day will be reviewed by careful 
writers, trained to the worr, and all the leading 
— in the ESEREY, Mone will be wpomnered. 
i 


worthy of record shall pass unnoticed. all reports, 
communications, etc., shall be presented in such 
language as to give no offense. In this way, and by 
strict adherence to this rule, THK "NEWS will always 
be the welcome guestat the fireside of the cultured, 
as well as the favorite newspaper of the business 
ran and of others in every department and walk of 


THE CIRCOL ATION 
of THE ewe “ rape RY tae ing tt 
THE Bt VERTISING "MEL 10 
in the ae. 4 advertising rates are oe to 
suit the condition of the times, 
Terms of Subscription: 
I citecnensss 6000s00e, eR 00 
Semi-Woekly.. 
Weekly...... eee 


it ane, of 





'NDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBS, 

To CLUBS OF 10 +~ Ww cmv News will be sent post- 
age pald, one year, for $1.30 euch; ten papers, $13 C0. 
One copy of the Weekly \ will be sent =. postage 
paid, que yon. to the getter-uo of the C:u 

To CLu F20 the Weekly News will “ ‘sent, one 
year. postage r sale, for $1.20 each ; 20 copies, $22 

A copy of the Semt-Weekly News will be sent is. 
pariag. paid, one year, to the get ouee of the Club. 

For $40 cash FORTY COPIFS of the News will be 

sent, postage paid, addressed toner name or post- 
office. This is a special offer, and will be allowed to 
stand om bon some present large Clubs are renewed, 
although w Clubs may be formed on the same 
basis: wntil | it tis withdrawn. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Sunday Magazine. 


Conducted by DR. DEEMS, 
of the Church of the Strangers, New York. 


The third volume of this, the cheapest and most 
attractive magazine for Sunday reading inthe world, 
commences with the January vs 
contains 128 quarto pages, and usually 28 many en- 
qravings as pages, including — ve nes from 

ae history. travel in missionary la 8 andan 
endless variety of interesting oubieeta. The text 
consists wholly of the most isteresting matter, of a 
hichly moral avd a tone, written with a view 
t> valuable information 
and instraction. It includes serial stories, incidents 
of travel hawt sageeen nd Bible linds, etc., and affords 

n inexhaustible source of entertainment for the 
Sunday fireside. Now isthe time ‘to subscribe. 
ee  sonyery “4 9a has a striking portrait ad A 


cents 8 no 
i. PReitic $3 err, u-) ee a N 
537 Peari Street, New York. G HOUSE, 








cree 








TEXAS BRIOTIAN ADVOCATE. — 
Church, ) nnum. yyy and 
ane ee Write ‘for for advertising rates to SHAW & 





[February 7, 1878. 


“Ably conducted.”’—Newmarket Era. 


CANADA PRESBYTERIAN. 


A LARGE 16-pp. FAMILY JOURNAL 
Published on Friday, at #260 per Annum. 


“The PRESBYTERIAN ts without doubt the beat re- 
ligious publication in the Dominion, and is a wel- 
; visitor to thousands of families.”’—Stratford 

acm, 





The ovly paper of the Kind published between Hal- 
ifax and the Pacitic Coast; and, having upward of 
fifiy thousand readers, its columns afford adver- 
tisers an excellent medium through which to :each 
a solid and intelligent class, and ata very moaerate 
outlay. None other than first-cl1s8 advertisements 
taken. For terms and further particulars address 


C. BLACKETT ROBINSON, 
Pubiisher. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 





BOSTON wee.) TRAVELLER, 
AMERICAN ‘“;;*" TRAVELLER, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


First-class family journals of over forty years’ 
established reputation. In addition to the numer- 
ous features of a valuable home newspaper, they 
contain 

THE REVIEW OF THE WEEK, 

Ly gt REPORTS 
HENKY WARD BEECHER, 
SHIPPING NEW 
AND THK GENERAL NEWS OF THE DAY 


Terms in mdudion postage), Weekly, Bi ss year; 5 

00; te. popnes, b net Rn a 55 Copies 
50, to one ad Semi-W: $3 a year; 8 
lopies, $12.50; iT ‘Copies, $23; 22 Copies, $50. 


ROLAND WORTHINGTON & CO., 


TRAVELLER BUILDINGS, BOSTON. 
PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 








PORTRAIT AND ART GALLERY, 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. Elevator from the street. 
FREE | Ch COUPON. 


or 

We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleograonhs, in black and gold mata, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. ‘hey are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purcharer at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwards this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packing being quite heavy), we willsend 12 saiwples 
free of charge. 

Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money buck by selling one or two, and thus 
secure oe balance for nothing. Address J. 
LATHAM & Cu., 419 Washington Street, Boston 








Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


ne" & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY. 
Y., opposite Metropolitan, stereoscopes! an 
Diels? deaieoteaane heomos and Frames Albums, 
Photographs of Cele eae, Photographic ‘Transpar. 
encies. Convex Glasses, Phot tographic Mater a 
Awarded tirst premium at Vienna and Philadelpnia. 


40 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts. {zent's 
Ouitit 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, y 


25 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid.. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau, N. Y. 


MUSIU PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. .- 


The Paragon of Holiday Books for Musical 
People. 


“The Great Tone-Poets,” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 
By F. CROWEST. 

A valuable. convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; 4 perfect compendium of informa. 
tion concerning’ the most eminent musicians and 
their works he volume contains pepiring | ‘areca 
of the following composers and their wo 


BACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HA YDN, Mo. 
ZART, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, ROSSI- 
NI, SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN, 
and SHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the music- 
al student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1 50. 
Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
CINCINNATI, O., 
and 805 BRUADWAY., NEW YORK, 


The Best and Cheapest! 


HOURS OF SONG, 


FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS. 


The merits of this book are: first. the rudiments 
are ina practicable shape and correct § second, the 
music is new and attractive ; third, it is the ons 
book of the kind published ed anywhere, being full size 
and perfectly adapted t e wants o a 
schools. ae price is only 80 conte. $4.80 per dozen, 
by express 














HOURS OF SONG 


is already the favorite of hundreds of teachers, for 
it makes the singing-schoo!l both pleasant and profit- 
able. Special terms to teachers. Address 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue Silver Bill is not yet a law, but the 
indications daily grow stronger that in 
some shape it will get upon the book of 
statutes. There is some talk of a compro- 
mise, by making the silver dollar consist of 
420 grains; but the talk is more for effect 
than for anything else—more to blind the 
opposition to the bill. So, at least, 
it leoks to me at this time. Ever since the 
bill passed the House last November it has 
steadily gained strength in both branches 
of Congress, and certainly in the Senate. 
Though the argument bas all been the 
other way—though a respectable argument 
has not yet been made in favor of paying 
the Government bonds in silver—still the 
the purpose to do so has become more and 
more decided. What is the cause of it? 
It is not the inherent justice of the cause, 
for in some respects the Silver Bill involves 


the loss of honor and honesty. Any 
man who will contend that it is 
honest to sell a bond for gold, at 


a very low rate of interest, and within a 
year give notice that it will be paid in sil- 
ver at 10 per cent. discount is either a fool 
oraknave. But itisa fact that most of the 
bonds were sold for paper, and there is gen- 
eral distress; and it is also a fact that a yery 
large proportion of the current indebted- 
ness of the nation, states, towns, and indi- 
viduals was incurred when paper was not 
worth over 75c. in relation to yvold, and it 
is the prospect that the remonetization of 
silver will en»ble the debtor class to pay 
their debts easier and cheaper that gives it 
such strength in the South and West. But 
this is not the only reason. There is another 
which has equal force. There is a large 
class of speculators in lands, railroads, coal 
and iron mines, and so forth, who bought 
when the currency was cheaper than it 
now is and at high rates. As we have 
approached the gold standard their prop- 
erty has lessened in nominal value, and, 
as it is generally mortgaged, they are in 
d.nger of losing all. It is this class 
that is most active for the Silver Bill. 
It was this class that first set this agitation 
a-going. Give us cheap money and infla- 
tion, und they can sell out at an advance, 
This is why the Pennsylvania senators are 
for silver. Tom Scott isfor silver, and he 
has a vast amount of unproductive railway 
property on his hands. In short, itis an 
inflation movement and means higher 
prices and another era of wild speculation. 
Those who have talked with Senator 
Jones, the great apostle of silver money, 
know that he doesn’t care very much for a 
silver currency. It is paper money he 
wants and a plenty of it. He advocates 
more paper money, and the Silver Bill is the 
first step. This is true of Gen. Butler, 
Voorhies, Ewing, and other zealous advo- 
cates of ‘‘the double standard,” as they 
callit. They know very well that in time 
silver will drive out gold, and that there 
will be but one standard, and it will be 
silver. 

It is possible that, when the people pe- 
come fully aware of the designs of the in- 
flationists, they will desire Congress to 
retrace its steps, and the silver dollar will 
be so increased in valve that gold will re- 
main in the country. It is thought by 
some experts that a dollar of 425 grains 
could stand with gold, but the trial is not to 
be made for some years, 

The Democratic leaders of the House are 
in trouble over their plans for reducing 
duties and taxes, They began with a bill 
affecting whisky in bond, and were beaten 


badly; and they now are in doubt in regard 
to the proposed tariff legislation, There is 
very little danger of a revision of the tariff 
this year. Even if the House should seri- 
ously entertain the subject, it could not get 
a bill through the Committee of the Whole 
before April or May; and it would be too 
late then to push it through the Senate 
during the present session. 

The vote in the House on Monday 
against any more railway subsidy legisla- 
lation was decisive. The Texas Pacific 
Road seems to have no chance for the pres- 
ent; but there can be but little doubt that 
in time it will receive some aid. The 
South is about solid for it, and there is 
quite a number of Republicans from North 
ern states who will vote for a carefully- 
drawn bill at the right time. They may 
fear to do it now, for the congressional 
elections are impending next fall; but a 
bill is likely to pass at the next session, 
when the accountability to the people is 
not so direct as it is at this time. The sen- 


Hmevt of the country is, undoubtedly, 





against any more railroad grants; but thL® 
South asserts, with considerable show of 
justice, that after the aid given to North- 
ern roads it is not fair to refuse help to the 
only Southérn line. In some way the 
Texas road will be finished, and probably 
with moderate aid from Congress. 

There is a prospect that the dark ways 
of the Louisiana Returning Board will be 
made light by the trial now going on at 
New Orleans, and there is some uneasiness 
here in certain quarters; but nothing that 
can be disclosed can affect the title of 
President Hayes, nor is there any class of 
respectable men or politicians here who 
have any 1 ong see of contesting the legal 
right of Mr. Hayes to the Executive office. 
The trial and the agitation is ‘‘for bun- 
combe.” For one, I have no doubt that the 
Louisiana Board was guilty’of fraud. It 
undertook to ‘‘do evil, that good might 
come ”—to meet the rascality of the Louisi- 
ana Democrats in the election by rascality 
in reckoning up the returns, Unfortunate- 
ly the Board did not confine its rejections of 
votes to clear cases of intimidation in the 
election. The Tilden managers were 80 
shrewd in many cases as to elude detection 
and punishment under the strict letter of 
the lew, and the Returning Board at- 
tempted substantial justice by themselves 
being guilty of illegalities; and the parti- 
san courts of Louisiana will doubtless pun- 
ish its members, if it can find them. 

The President could not protect the 
Board, for he cannot enter a sovereign 
state for any such purpose. Neither can 
Louisiana disturb bis title, forit has been 
passed upon bya higher authority than 
that ot a state court. bD. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2d, 1878. 











Dkr. Price's Unique Perfumes—Alista Bouquet, 
Pet Rose, floral Kiches,and his other odors, are 
fresh, full, rich, and persistent. 


REOPENING A THOROUGHFARE. 


iN order to guard against results utterly subvers- 
ive of health, it is absolutely essential that the 
grand thoroughfare or avenue of the system, the 
bowels, should be reopened as speedily as possible 
when they become obstructed. If they are not, the 
bile is misdirected into the blood; the liver becomes 
torpid; viscid bilious matter gets into the stumach, 
and produces indigestion; headaches ensue, and 
other symptoms are produced, which a prolonga- 
tion of the exciting cause only tends to aggravate. 
‘The aperient properties of Hostetter’s Stomach 

litters constitute a most useful agentin overcom- 
ing constriction of the bowels and promoting a regu- 
lar habitof body. It is infinitely superior to the 
drastic cathartics frequently used for the purpose, 
since it dves not, like them, act violently, but pro- 
duces a natural, painless effect, which does n: t im- 
pair the tone of the evacuatory organs, which it in- 
vigorates, instead of weakening. ‘'hestomach and 
liver, also, indeed, the entire system, isstrengthened 
and regulated by it 











Two Chromos Free.—A pair of beautiful 6x8 
Chromos, worthy to adornany home,and a Three 
Months Subscription to LEISURE HoURs, a hand- 
some 16-page literary paper, filled with the Choicest 
Stories, Sketches, Poetry, etc., sent Free to all send- 
ing fifteen cents (stamps taken) to var postage. The 
publishers, J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William &t., N. Y.. 
uarantee every one Double Value of money sent, 
1,50) in prizes, and big pay given to agents. Send at 


CASSEBEE 


for mitigating Cough, facilitating and lessening Ex- 
pectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying Tick- 
ling inthe Throat. An excellent remedy for keep- 
ing the THROAT MOIST while Speaking or Singing. 
Prepared only by 


H. A. CASSEBEER, 
F ha aon ket rt& C ), 
rt ve. (opp. A. Tt. Stewn o.’s 
” and 337 Nixth Avenue New York 2 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS, 
For sale by all Pharmacists. 


Oo 











DITMAN’S —~ 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses al! 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonie virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by druggists gener- 

DITMAN, 


ally. a P 
Broadway and Barclay #t., N. ¥. 


FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown's great prescription for Epilepsy having 
now been tested in over 10,000 cases, without « failure, 
he has made up his mind to make the ingredients 
known to all sufferers free of charge. 

Address O. PHELPS BROWN, 





21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





Subscribers beginning now can have the 
Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
ber 11th to Dec, 27th, for Twenty-five Cents. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 


HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized vy the 
Judges in their Report, from which the foilowing 
is an extract: a 

“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’s exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata price rendering them 
a to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 

ination of Reeds and Bells, — nove! and 
pleasing effects, containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together so It is impossible for them to 
either shrink, swell, or apt HE ONLY OR- 
GANS AWARDE 11S RANK. 

There are $0,000 of our Instruments in this and 
the European countries in use, and they are eo made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any ¢ imnte. 
‘They contain a magniticent Chime of Bells, tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Keeds, producing worder- 
tul effects. The Music Rack, when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Swingtog Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine Stool boxed tree with each Organ, makes the 
SHONINGER ORGANS the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 

ESTABLISHED 1850. 

We are prepared to appoint « few new Agenta. 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and sotese, . 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN C€0., 


97 to 123 Chestnut &t., New Haven, Conn. 











{Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


9 Brattleboro, Vt. 


ga Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Superb$340 Organs. only $95. Pianos 
ORGANS Retail Price by other manufactures 8900, 
only . Benutiful $650 Piavos.8175—bran new, 
warranted 15 days’ test trial.Otber bargains,want them 


introduced, Agentswanted. Paper free. ‘ 
Address D. Ff. Beatty. Washington, x5: PIANOS ANOS 


———EEEEEeEeEeEEEE 

A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 15. For other Premi- 
ums see page 29. 





EVERY INSTRUMENT 


BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


& 
rf 





RE-EMINENT FOR 


FULLY WARRANTED 


ghest Merit at the United States Centenni 


but having been UNANIMOUSLY PRONOUNCED 


EST JUD 


GES, AS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 
Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth and Congress Streets, DETROIT, Michigan 


Diploma of Honor and Medal of Hi 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 


ternational Exhibition 
BY THE WORLD’S B 





PURITY OF TONE, 





EDUCATION. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being ré- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medica! School 
and by the same professors. By this plan theamount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








HENRY MOLLENHAUER’'S 
COLLECE OF muUSIC. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTION IN THE CITY. 
No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 


ever Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 





PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS SENT BY 
mail, See page 32, this issue. 


WANTED-—A position as teacher in some fami) 
or 8s: minary. Thoroughly qualified to teach Engfis 
branches und to instruct beginners in Latin ‘and 
Music. Address HELEN ALLEN, P.-O. Box 63%, 
Portsmouth, O. 





RY=®£ VIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus, 





Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s present, named on 
For other Premi- 
ums see page 29. 


page 15. 


re MELAS ARE WEBLER AN FEMALE COL- 





4E . Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Languages, Painting, and Music. 
KEV, DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
WORK FOR ALL 


in their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Roush. Largest 
Paper inthe World.with Mammoth Chromos Free, 
Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit Free. ~ 
Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. ° 
WANTED.—Cole’s Vovage of Life, the 
great master-piece—Childhoo4, Youth, 
Manhood, and Old Age—each 2x2 feet, 


given away with THE CONTRIBUTOR. Pzxtraordi- 
nary terms to agents. JAS. H. EARLE, Boston. 


“SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL.” 


Address AMERICAN PUB. Co., HARTFORD, OT. 


$25 


insure answer. 5. FOSTER & O,, Vincinnall,O 








PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order, Ontfit 
Free. J. B. Gaytorp & Co,, Chicago, Il, 








Salary. Permanentsalesinen wanted 
to sell our Staple Goods to dealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 
B.A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
¢ Lm GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 


Agents, Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago, — 


Ri #2 year. Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
pore ee py ny 
Address J.WorTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

TRAVEL 


YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE 
+ send BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 











FOR TRENTON AND PHILADEL 
STATION IN NEW YORK: FOOT OF LIBER 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 

Leave New Vork for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, “Se. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 580, 12 P. M.; and at 
. M. for Trenten. 
' Lave Philadelphia from station North Pennsy!va- 
nia Rai'road. Third und Berks Streets, at 12:05, 7:30, 
9:30. 11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 P.M. 
Leave Trenton for New York at 1:20 (except Mon- 
days), 6:35, 8:05, 10:20 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10. 6:15 P.M. 
uliman Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., 3:30 P. M, trains from New York, and tothe 
7:30 A. M., 1:30_P, M. trains from Philade!pbia. 
SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M.; 5:30, 12 P.M. Leave Trenton for 
New York at 1:20, 10:20 A, M ; 6:10 P. M. 
Tickets for sale at foot ot Liberty St, Nos. 629 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. ail offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No.4 
Court St., Brooklyn. Bugeage checked from residence 
to destination. H. P. BALDWIN, Gen, Pass. Ag’t 


SEE 
A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 


page 15. 
page 29. 


HIA. 
8T..N.R 








For other Premiums see 





HOTELS. - 





iG ]SE, New YorK, Broadway and 
AeA sft » oe plan. Single rooms (5c. to 
$1.50; double rooms, $1.50 to 84. Liberal deduction 
weekly. Restaurant first-class. GEO. P. HARLOW, 
Proprictor. (Near Stewart's store and Union Square). 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER Oth. 
The Favorite Hotel in Philade!pbia. 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cuisine, 


Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A, J, DAM & SOW, Proorietors, 
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Bcligions Autelligence. 


CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE 
INDIANS. 


A CANADA Methodist, writing about the 
evangelization of the Indians, recently, 
compared the efforts of thé Methodist 
Church of Canada with those of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to Christianize the 
Red Man. The result was very unfavor- 
able to the latter. He showed that, while 
the Church in the United States expended 
in 1876 only $3,000 in this work, the 
Canada Methodists in the same year ex- 
pended $30,000 among their own tribes. 
The Canada body is less than one-tenth as 
large as the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
yet it raised and used ten times as much 
money for the conversion of its home 
heathen. We presume most other denom 
inations in our country are subject to th, 
charge of doing less for the Indians than 
they ought. The writer whom we bave 
just referred to says Canadians cannot 
understand why there should be so many 
massacres and Indian wars in the United 
States. Their government has no trouble 
with its aborigines. The inference he 
suggests is that we would have less trouble 
with ours if our churches would do their 
full duty. 

We have often recognized the important 
work that many of our churches are doing 
among the Indians; but it seems to us they 
are doing far less than they might and 
ought todo. Itistrue thatthe freedmen 
and large foreign populations have made 
heavy drafts upon the means and men at 
the command of the denpminations; but 
who willsay that they might not bave 
given more attention to the poor Indian? 
There are several churches which are doing 
nothing for the Negro. Why should they 
not devote their attention to the Indians? 
Here is a church with an overflowing mis- 
sionary treasury (the Reformed German) 
which can find no missionary to send 
abroad. Mightit not find plenty of men 
who are willing to labor among the In- 
dians? There ought to be more zeal and 
enthusiasm for the conversion and civili- 
zation of the roving tribes of the Great 


West. They offer a good field. There is 
no ocean to crossto reach them. They are 
on the limits of our civilization. There is 


no unhealthy climate to deter missionaries. 
They are not idolaters, who have to be 
taught to cast away their false gods and 
accept the true God: they already wor- 
ship, in their own crude way, the Great 
Spirit. They have no caste prejudices, like 
the East Indians, and no practices to which 
they cling so tenaciously as does the 
Chinaman to the customs of his country. 
The success which has followed the mis- 
sionary among them is @:ll of encourage- 
ment. They make good, faithful Chris- 
tians, and do what they can to spread the 
Gospel after they accept it. 

According to the report of the Commis® 
sioner of Indian Affairs for 1877 there are 
in this country, exclusive of Alaska, about 
251,000 Indians, against 266,000 reported in 
1876. Besides these, there are nearly 28,. 
000 half-breeds. The Commissioner in his 
report recommends a code of laws for In- 
dian reservations, the establishment of an 
Indian police for the preservation of order, 
the donation to the Indians of farms, the 
establishment of a common school system, 
with a provision for compulsory education, 
and the free access of Christian teachers 
and missionaries to the Indians. He thinks 
there is little hope of civilizing the older 
wild Indian. Our best hold is upon the 
young. In the statistical tables he shows 
what has been done for education during 
the year. Religious societies contributed 
for educational purposes $33 950; the Gov- 
ernment, $337,379; in all, $371,329. There 
are 880 schools—60 boarding and 270 day— 
with 487 teachers, with an average attend- 
ance during the year of 3,598 scholars. 
The number of scholars attending one 
month or mere was 11,500; but the largest 
average monthly attendance was 4,774. 
The number of Indians who can read is 
about 41,000, of whom 23,196 are adults, 
and 23,871 can read English. Some 1,200 
learned to read during the year. These 
facts are try interesting, as showing 
the advance the Indians are making in 
civilization, and are, of course, of special 


importance to the churches which are 
engaged in missionary work. Of great sig- 
nificance in the same direction are the 
items respecting the dress and occupation 
of the Indians and their mode of living. 
The more settled their mode of life becomes 
the more accessible they will be to the 
Christian teacher and preacher. We learn 
that the number of houses occupied by In 
dians is 22,199, an increase of 1,100 during 
the year. Nearly half of the whole pop- 
ulation, or 112,900, wear citizen’s dress, 
and there are 107 mills and 208 shops. Last 
year the Indians cultivated 292,550 acres of 
land and cleared 19,747 acres. In all there 
were 31,829 full-blooded Indians engaged 
in civilized pursuits, 

It is not necessary to follow the statis- 
tics further, to learn how mary engaged in 
agriculture, how many in stock-raising, 
how many in manufactures, and so on. 
The number of civilized Indians has been 
gradually increasing for several years, and 
this advance will donbtless continue, 
though it is not so rapid as it ought to be. 
And now what do our churches intend to 
do? According tothe Commissioner’s re- 
port, they have now only 126 missionaries, 
including 82 women, and 207 church 
buildings among the Indians. Ought they 
not to double the number of missionaries? 





THE two New York Methodist Conferences 
do not meet until April, but it is already pretty 
well known what the principal appointments 
will be. The practice of churches and ministers 
arranging between themselves their future re- 
lations is growing. It works to the satisfaction 
ofall concerned, save when the Bishop, asserting 
his prerogative, upsets, which he seldom does, 
some of these prearranged plans, The New 
York Conference, which includes, besides its 
country districts, the western part of New York 
City, the dividing line running from the Battery 
up Broadway, through the Bowery, and along 
Third Avenue, to Harlem, will meet in 8t. 
Luke’s Church, this city, April 3:d. Bishop 
Andrews will preside. The following are some 
of the changes indicated: Wm. P, Abbott 
goes to the Thirtieth-street church, and is to 
be followed by George Strobridge at St, Luke’s ; 
A Schriver is expected to goto the Janes-street 
chuica, John E, Searles to the Free Tabernacle, 
and A. K. Sanford to the Forty-fourth-street 
chureh. Out of the city, John Jobns is book: d 
for the First church, Newburg; L. H. King 
for the First church, Yonkers; E. Lewis for 
the Third church, Poughkeepsie; F Hamlin:, 
for St. John’s, Newburg; and John W. Ackery 
for Ellenville. We notice that the Hanson- 
place church, Brooklyn, New York East Con- 
ference, has invited the Rev. J.’ M. Buckley, 
now of Stumford,to become its pastor this year. 
Mr. Buckley has alternated between Brooklyn 
and Stamford ever since he became a member 
of the Conference. The Hanson-place church 
is the largest Methodist church in Brooklyn. 
It was formerly served by the Rey. Emory J. 
Haynes, who turned Baptist, and for the past 
three years by the Rev. Mr. Reed, a young and 
popular preacher. 


...-The Church J@%nal thinks the rapid 
multiplication of dioceses in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church which is now going on will 
bring about important changes in the govern- 
mental machinery. It shows that by a division 
of the Diocese of Illinois, which was not 
among the larger dioceses of the Church, into 
three bishoprics, that state will have in the 
General Convention of 1880 three bishops in 
the Upper House, and will have more power 
than any of the dioceses of Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Long Island, Central New 
York, Western New York, Massachusetts, Al- 
bany, Virginia, notwithstanding that each 
of these is in various degrees larger than the 
three Illinois dioceses combined. A rearrange- 
ment of representation or a remodeling of the 
General Convention is clearly made nec- 
essary, or it ‘will shortly fall to pieces 
of its own dead weight.”” The remedy pro- 
posed is, of course, the provincial system which 
has been before the Church many years. As 
foreseen by The Journal, the following things 
will come to pass: “‘ Provinces will naturally 
grow out of the multiplication of di ’ 


fuller columns of revival notes than in the first 
half of the winter. There are fewer extraor- 
divary revivals than were reported last winter ; 
but there appears to be a quiet but general 
manifestation of religious interest in the 
churches of all Evangelical denominations. 
The results accomplished by Moody and 
Sankey, and their assistants, in Vermont and 
New Hampshire and in Providence and Hart- 
ford are represented ns very satisfactory and 
extensive. The very important fact is estab- 
lished that in Providence their ministrations 
reached the neglected classes, or those who 
are not reached by the churches. Hope- 
less drinkers and liquor dealers and men 
iu the lowest stratum of society come 
under the {influence of the mectings and 
a radical change was wrought io their 
lives, As to the work in Hartford The Courant 
gives this testimony: ‘It has been a remark- 
able sight, something never before witnessed 
in Hartford, to se such great audiences assem- 
bled two or three times a day to Hsten to the 
Scripture teachings of an unlettered man, 
whose strength is to be found in his plainness 
of speech and his earnestuess.’’ The revival- 
ists began their work in Springfield last Sun- 
day, where ample preparations had been made 
for their coming. March 15th they areto pitch 
their camp in New Haven, where a large tem- 
porary building, capable of accommodating 


5,000 or 6,000 per-ons, has been prepared for + 


them. The Boston Tabernacle, which was 
used for the great meetings in that city, is to 
be opened February 10th by Whittle and 
McGranahan, 


.... There is a good deal of talk in England 
about the Pan-Anglican Synod, which is to oc- 
cupy all of July in its sessions. ‘The pro- 
gramme, 60 far as it has been indicated, is as 
follows ; ‘‘ The first week of four sessions is to 
be devoted to discussions, in conference, of the 
subjects submitted for deliberation ; the second 
and third weeks to the consideration of these 
subjects in committees ; and the fourth week to 
final discussions in conference and to the close 
of the meeting. The subjects selected for dis- 
cussion are: 1. The best mode of maintaining 
union among the various churches of the Angli- 
ean communion. 2. Voluntary boards of arbi- 
tration for churches to which such an arrange - 
ment may be applicable. 3. The relations to 
each other of missiouary bishops and of mis- 
sionaries, in various branches of the Anglican 
communion, acting in the same country. 4, 
The position of Anglican chaplains and chap- 
laincies on the Continent of Europe and else- 
where. 5, Modern forms of infidelity and the 
best means of dealing with them. 6. The con- 
ditions, progress, and creeds of the various 
churches of the Anglican communion.” The 
Evangelicals are particularly plea:ed with 
the idea of the Synod. “Is it,” asks 7he 
Record, “altogether to be desired that so 
august a body as the collective English and 
Colonial Episcopate should come from the four 
quarters of the world to confer together, 
without the clergy and laity—who, after all, 
form the bulk of the Church—having some 
inkling of what is going on?” 


.. ee The Southwestern Advocate, in an editorial 
on the meeting of the Mississippi Conference of 
the Northern Methodist Church, gives a bit of 
history concerning the establishment of a North- 
ern Methodist colored church in Oxford, which 
is interesting enough to quote : 


‘“‘ After the war the pastor of the Southern 
Methodist Church in Oxford began, as was the 
custom throughout the South before the war, 
to preach to the colored people in the after- 
noon. It was soon found to be disagreeable to 
his people, and he took them to the basement ; 
but it was soon found that the new-born dis- 
like tothe colored people would not permit 
this. About this time a representative of our 
Ohurch came to Oxford and welcomed the col- 
ored Methodists into the Church. Then came 
the work of securing a lot. Several were bar- 
gained for; but, as the word would get. out that 
such a one was about to sell ground to the 
‘Nigger Church,’ he was made to feel the lash 
of adverse public sentiment to such an extent 
that he would not close the bargain. Finally, a 
colored man was found who owned the lots on 
which our present church and parsonage stand, 
and from him a purchase was made. To-day 
an Annual Conference meets in that church, and 
leading citizens drop in and look upon the 
body, and go away surprised at its dignity, de- 
corum, intelligence, and bigh moral tone. The 
fact that the Conference is made up a of 
colored men still makes it to be despised by 
many ; but nota few regard the body because 
of its worth, and all are now hushed to peace, 





each state forming a province. Illinois, with 
the well-known enterprise peculiar to the free 
and fearless West, has already taken steps 
looking to organize its dioceses into a pro- 
vince. The Provincial Synod will hereafter, for 
the dioceses, take the place of the General 
Convention. And this Synod will claim the 
right to pass upon the qualifications of candi- 
dates for the episcopate and to erect new 
dioceses within its bounds. General Conven- 
tion or the standing committees and the 
House of Bishops will in this way be relieved 
of further anxiety and labor in these direc. 
tions.”” 





...-Our religious exchanges begin to have 





il , andr t in its presence. So onward 
moves the great work of remolding, if not re- 
generating the South.”’ 

The Conference has 28,719 members and pro- 
bationers and 117 appointments. 


....Dr. Begg, the leader of the Free Church 
movement in Scotland, now that patronage in 
the Kirk has been abolished, is ready to return 
to his old church connection. Itis stated that 
he, in connection with twenty other Free 
Church ministers, recently visited the Lord Ad- 
vocate at Edinburgh, to indicate the conditions 
on which he and his friends would return to the 
Establishment. What the terms are is not 
known, as great secrecy was observed. The 
fact, however, got abroad, and gave rise to 














great indignation on the part of loyal Free 
Churchmen, who could not but regard the re- 
actionaries as traitors to the Free Church prin- 
ciples, and a meeting of the Free Church Com- 
mission is proposed to deal with cuch men. 


.... The friends of the American Missionary 
Association are quietly but steadily coming 
forward to aid in paying its debt. In 1876 the 
debt, a6 reported at the annual meeting, was 
$93,232.99 ; in 1877, $62,816.90 ; scon afterward 
pledges were made of. $5,000, bringing the 
balance down to $57,816.90; and since then ad- 
ditional payments aud pledges have been made, 


- reducing the debt b:low $50,000. No expense 


of collecting agents attends this movement. 
Some of the pledges are made on the condition 
that the whole sum be rised in 1878. Those 
who are interested inthe work of this useful 
society ought not to suffer this movement to 
fail. 

.-+-Bishop Domenec, recently of the Catho- 
lic Diocese of Allegheny City, now united with 
that of Pittsburgh, bas died in Spain. He was 
a native of Spain, and became Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh in 1860; but his administration of that 
diocese did not give satisfaction, on account of 
the leniency he showed to secret orders. So 
bis vicar-general succeeded him as ehlef pastor 
of the see, which was divided to give him 
Allegheny City. This he surrendered last year, 
and soon after his resignation he was transferred 
to the Diocese of Vincennes; but he was in 
Spain when the transfer was made. 


«+-eThe Southern Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, in sending a Mexican who had been 
trained in Vanderbilt University t» re-enforce 
its Mexican mission, adopted a resulution ex- 
pressing the hope that the superintendent of 
the mission would “be uble so to arrange his 
work that our mission and that of the M. E. 
Church will not appear as antagonistic forces,” 


....The report of the treasurer of the Meth- 
odist Church Extension Society states that 
the receipts for the full year, ended December 
3lst, 1877, were $83,182 0n general account and 
$52,070 on loan fund account. The disburse- 
ments on the general account were $77,645 ; on 
the loan fund account, $49,995. The total in- 
crease of receipts was $23,862. 


....The Baptist Standard, of Chicago, states 
that the number of Methodist members in 
Illinois is 120,411. Yes, it can increase that 
damber to 124,000, and then add to this the in- 
crease for 1877, whatever it was. The Baptists, 
who stand second in [linois, fall short of the 
Methodists by 44,000, 


.... Tbe number of ordivation, in the Church 
of England last year was 697. It is estimated 
that the number of new places and of old places 
made vacant by death to fill was 660, all of 
which shows that the supply of clergymen in 
the establishment is a little larger than the 
demand. 


.... [t's announced that the General Elder- 
ship or Conference of the Church of God will 
hold its triennial meeting at Syracuse, Ind , be- 
ginning May 29th. The Church of God isa 
German Baptist Church, founded by Dr. Wine- 
brenner. It has about 50,000 members, 


....The curious statement is made that, 
although there are 30 Brahmo Somajes in 
Calcutta and vicinity, there is not one in 
Madras. Several persons have attempted to 
establish a Somaj in the capital of South India; 
but died before accomplishing it. 


....The Archbishop of York, in reply to a 
memorial from some anti-confessionalists, 
says: “I am persuaded that any return to the 
practice in the Church would be, on the whole, 
most unfavorable tothe spiritual life of the 
people.”’ 


...eThe London Tablet, Cardinal Manning’s 
organ, does not like King Humbert as well as 
it did King Victor Emanuel, It bas learned of 
the son that he is ‘a bigoted Rationalist,” and 
expects to find in him a determined persecutor 
of the Church. 


* ...What will the German Catholic Church 
do for priests? In the Archdiocese of Freiburg, 
Baden, it has lost 66 in the last two years. In 
1876 34 died and only 12 were ordained. Can- 
not the Church learn wisdom in either Italy or 
Germany ? 

.eeeThe Woman’s Board, auxiliary to the 
American Board, collected, duriog the past ten 
years $454 000, at an expense of only $9,000. 
Women’s Boards have found favor in the sight 
of nearly every denomination. 


....The Baptists in London number 35,420 
members, an increase of 1,007. They are much 
stronger proportionately in the great metrop- 
olis than outside it, 

....The Baltimore Catholic Mirror suggests 
an American Catholic Congress, like those of 
Germany and Italy. 

«+.» The question of disestablishment is said to 
be entering very largely into the political can- 
vass in Scotland. 


...»The Archbishop of Canterbury is now 66. 
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February 7, 1878.] 


= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tue demand for this magnitie:nt Pre- 
mium continues 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. 

For the special information of every 
reader of this journal, we will say that this 
Dictionary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it 1s also the best Pictorial 


unabated. Orders are 


edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Another word to our readers. Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary is now regarded by 
many of the most distinguished scholars, 
presidents and professors of colleges, uni- 
versities, and other educational institutes, 
editors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others iu the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English Janguage—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been 80 largeas now. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Avy person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 
Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 


A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 


One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, ta advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by 


-€xpress or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, fo 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books, Every family, 
every office, and every student, at least, 
should have this vast treasure-house of 
knowledge. it will pay a dividend every 
day of the year and every hour of the day— 
and will not stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a few of the 
hundreds of letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
—_—_—_—_——__—=—_—_—_—_——————>—>——{[R2[_—~X&E&—— 


First UNION CONGREGATIONAL Cuurcu, ' 
Quincy, Inx., Jan. 21st, 1878, j 


My copy of Worcester’s Dictionary has just 
been duly received. It is, indeed, a valuable 
gift, and the mystery to me is how you can 
afford to add it to a subscription for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, each issue of which is no small 
book in itself. [am luxuriating in the paper, 
aud have no doubt that | shall become pro- 
fouudly correct in my diction, as I pore over 
the somewhat disconnected story that runs 
through the 1,854 pages of the ponderous tome, 
whose bright leather throws so in shade the 
sober binding of the long-thumbed books of 
my very venerable library. 

EDWARD ANDERSON. 


Easton, Pa., Jan, 19th. 1878. 
Your premium, of uuparalleled excellence 
and uvexceptionable taste, Worcert 'r’s Dic- 
tionary, given us for one subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT of three years, in advance, is 
just received from Lippincott’s. You are do- 
ing the public a lasting benefit, and there is no 
wonder that thou-ands are being called for. 
E. HUBBARD BARLOW, 
Curator of Reading-Room, Lafayette College. 





City Hospirar, St. Louts, Mo., Jan. 15th, 1878, 
Dictionary received in excellent condition, 
Iam much pleased, in fact, delighted with it, 
It is the most sensible, liberal, and substantial 
premium of the kind that | ever heard of. 
PETER SORENSEN, Wardmaster. 


STATE OF KENTUCKY, SENATE CHAMBER, } 
FRANKFORT, Jan, 21st, 1878. ) 


Dictionary received In most respects re- 
gard it as eqaal to Webster’s, and on ques- 
tions of disputed pronunciation decidedly 
superior. MILTON F. CARPENTER, 

14th Senatorial District. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, ‘ 
OBERLIN, O., Jan, 28th, 1878. \ 


Dictionary received iu good order. It is all 
one could ask. Accept thanks, 
G. W. SHURTLEFF. 





WESTERN UNIVERSITY, PITTSBURGH, Pa., } 
Jan, 23d, 1878, \ 
The Dictionary has come to hand very 
promptly. So far as I bave examined it, it is a 
perfect copy. I bardly ueed to express my 
pleasure, for I feel as every one else does, I 
suppose. C. R. COFFIN. 


Rumney, N. H., Jan. 24th, 1878, 
The Dictionary has its place on my desk, I 
query if 1 do right to accept so much. It is, of 
course, the most substavtial premium ever 
offered. Mrs. JOSIAH QUINCY, Sr. 


Roca, NEB., Jav. 2ist, 1878, 
The Dictionary is received and is in every 
way sati-factory. It only cost me $1.60 for ex- 
press, and T could not buy it here for less than 
S11. W. E. KEYS. 


. Racine, Wis., Jan, 25th, 1878, 
Tne Dictiovary came promptly and is a per- 
fect and splendidly bound book, satisfactory 
in every particular, and, a8 you say, worth the 
#0,to say notbing of the three years of THE 
INDEPENDENT. H. G. DURAND. 


LewispurG, West VA., Jan, 26th, 1878, 
The Dictionaries for myself and J. Mays 
came to hand all O. K. and give entire satis- 
faction. We get our money’s worth in the 
paper, and the Dictionary thrown in. 
J. Ms. MCWHORTER. 


BURNT PRAIRIE, WHITE Co., ILL., 
Jan, 2ist, 1878. 


The Dictionary has been received in good 
condition. I am well pleased with the present. 
If every householder in the land porsessed 
one, I think there would soon be an improve- 
ment in the dialect of our country and an fn- 
crease in general intelligence, 

JAMES WILSON. 


Corunna, MIcH., Jan, 21sf, 1878. 
Unabridged Dictionary received and un- 
abridged thanks returned. As for THE INDE- 
PEN DENT, it is too well known and appreciated 
to require any comment. In point of the chotc- 
est literature, it is generally acknowledged to 
be one of the tirst journals in this or any other 

country. D. J. HAFF. 
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DENVER, COLORADO, Jan. 21st, 1873. 

I have received the great Worcester’s Dic- 
tiovary, and am well pleased with it, as I also 
am with THE INDEPENDENT. 

WM. WIGHTMAN. 


Lewistown, ILL , Jan. 19th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary received. AsI have 
used one (the first edition) almost dafly for 
about 15 years, I knew what toexpect. It is 
undoubtedly THe standard for pronunciation 
and is supassed by no other dictionary in other 
respects. R_ B. STEVENSON. 


WAYNE, ASHTABULA Co., O., Jan. 28th, 1878. 
Dictionary is received and we are well satis- 
fied, Worth all it cost. Have taken the*paper 
for twenty years, and Jike,it better this year 
thanfever, L. H. FOSTER. 





BERLIN, ONTARIO, CANADA, Jan. 22d, 1878. 

I have just received the Dictionary, and 
hasten to transmit to you my thanks for the 
same. In common with many thousand others, 
I must express my astonishment at the munifi- 
cent present that you give to the readers of 
your invaluable paper. Joseph Cook’s lectures 
are alone worth the subscription price, so that 
we virtually have the balance of the reading 
matter and the Dictionary for nothing. 

SIMON P. BOWMAN. 


Troy, N. Y., Jan. 23d, 1878. 

I am in receipt of the elegant copy of 
Worcester’s Dictionary. Allow me to remark 
that, if youintended to embarrass me by giving 
me more than I paid you for, you have suc- 
ceeded well. I appreciate the value of THE 
INDEPENDENT and can recommend it to the 
Christian families of our land. If any one 
wishes a valuable addition to their library, let 
them read your Circular and send along their 
subscriptions. GEO. B. CLUETT. 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., Jan. 24th, 1878, 
Your papers with the premiums received, 
and a few days ago the Dictionary came all 
right. I am delighted with my investment. 
I think the Dictionary is a grand book. In a 
few days you will receive two more clubs of 
three each, which I think is the result of 
showing them the Dictionary. A. F. WRAY. 
FREDERICK, MD., Jan. 25th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary received. It 
has met my expectation inevery respect. The 
paper, print, and binding is unexceptionable 
and does credit to the publishers. I expect to 
be equally pleased with Tue INDEPENDENT, if 
the two numbers received are a fair sample of 
those to follow. A. H. HUNT. 
BEAVER Dam, W1s., Jan. 25th, 1878. 
“After many days” the long-looked for pre- 
mium has come, and am exceedingly well 
pleased with it in every respect. Next toa 
good wife do I regard a “ Worcester Lexicon” 
like this. Accept my hearty thanks for this 
fine gift. E, C. PRATT. 
P. 8.—But I have never had the wife. 





Evkuart City, ILL., Jan, 26tb, 1878. 
Dictionary received. Am very well pleased 
with my bargain. I consider either one fully 
worth the price of both. I think Tae INpE- 
PENDENT unrivaled by any paper of the kind 
iu the United States. Rrv. D. E. AMBROSE. 


Ottawa, Kan., Jan. 24th, 1878 
The Dictionary is received in good forder. 
Is all you represented it to be, and we (wife 
and 1) are happy. Now keep Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT as good for three years to come as it has 
been for three years past, and we will be at 
least $9 ahead. A. G. BARNETT. 


Lrg, MAss., Jan. 25th, 1878. 
Dictionary received, with which myself and 
family are much pleased. I cannot say, as 
some others do, that it is beyond my expecta- 
tions; for I expected it would be as described, 
since former premiums—of which we have sev- 
eral—have been just as you represented. 
JOHN MERRILL. 
EriE, Pa., Jan. 28d, 1878. 
The Dictionary, in good binding and in good 
condition, has been recetyed. The book is a 
prize worthy to be bestowed upon a queen ; 
but is none the less useful for all, and your 
liberality seems to have put it within the reach 
of nearly all. J. W. ALLISON. 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Jan, 22d, 1878. 
Worceater’s Unabridged camein good order. 
It is perfectly satisfactory. Please accept 
many thanks. Wishing you much success, [ 
will say [ feel myself well paid for three hours’ 
work. Mrs, M. FE. REED. 
Bass River, Nova Scorta, Jan. 21st. 1878. 
The Dictionary has been received. I am de- 
lighted with the book. EDWARD FULTON, 


PLATTEVILLE, WIs., Jan. 19th, 1878. 

The Dictionary came to-day in good condi- 
tion. [ tbiok it a very valuable premium. It 
fully meets my’ expectations, being in every 
respect equal to the new ones just purchased 
for use in the State Normal School of this 
place. . H. A. TERRILL. 

BRIDGEWATER, MAss., Jan. 24th, 1878, 

Dictionaries arrived iu perfect order. Iam 
very much pleased with mine, as is also Rev. 
Mr. Walker, who had one of them, with his. 

E. A. HEWEST. 
—t 
PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 24th, 1878, 

‘* Worcester’ reached me this morning and 
{s all that could be desired. It is certainly a 
very valuable premium.' § 

LOUIS H. JORDAN. 
POMFRET. CONN., Jan, 26th, 1878. 

& The two Dictionaries are received and give 
perfect satisfaction, M, C. MATHEWSON, 
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WORCESTER’S 


- Dictionary 
THE STANDARD. 


tS" Read The Following! .&? 


In reply to a statement that Webster’s 
Dictionary is the national standard and 
exclusively recognized at Washington, we 
invite attention to the following testi- 
monials, conclusively showing that such an 
assertion is not only entirely without found- 
ation, but that WORCESTER’S DIC- 
TIONARY is the standard and favorite in 
the majority of the Departments: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON. 
Gentlemen:—In the Department of Justice 
both dictionaries, as well as Richardson’s, are 
deposited in the library and used for reference. 
Each official of the Department, of course, has 
his own authority for spelling ; but in all print- 
ing done under my direction the authority of 

Dr. Worcester is adopted as the standard. 
I remain very respectfully yours, 
CLEMENT HUGH HILL. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, i 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, { 


Gentlemen :—Both Worcester’s and Webster’s 
Dictionaries are used for reference in the 
Treasury Department; but Worcester’s is 
relied upon as the standard for spelling in the 
printing done under the direction of this De- 
partment, Very respectfully, 

WILLIAM A, RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON. 
Sirs:—At the commencement of the oper- 
ations of this Institution I referred the question 
as to the dictionary the Smithsonian should 
adopt as the standard for spelling and defi- 
nitious to a commission of literary gentlemen, 
and on their recommendation adopted that 
of Worcester, which has been continued as the 

standard to the present time. ~ 

Yours very truly, JOSEPH HENRY, 

Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, 
Gentlemen:—The report having been made 
that Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted 
as the standard by national officers, to the ex- 
clusion of Worcester’s, I take occasion to say 
that, so far as the Library of Congress is con- 
cerned, Webster has never been followed in 
orthography, in printing its catalogues, re- 
ports, or any other documents. On the con- 
trary, wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography as established by the 
usage of all great writers which Webster in- 
troduced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling. 
Very respectfully, A. R.SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
I NEWSPAPER EDITORS, 
le COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, 
lav" PROFESSORS and TEACHERS, 
ta7- LAWYERS and CLERGYMEN, 
i277” MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 
(a7 LITERARY WRITERS, 


and other well educated people in all di- 
rections have adopted 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


as the Standard. 

It is 

(a RELIABLE IN SPELLING, 

(a RELIABLE IN DEFINITION, 
(# RELIABLE IN EVERYTHING. 

This invaluable work should be in the 
hands of every family in the nation. It 
now can be had, practically, for nothing. 
_ Thousands are now asking for it from 


every section of the country, and tens of 
thousands more can have it, if they make 





the proper effort. Let there be no delay. 
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NOTICES. 





s@” All communications for the Editurial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

"All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 


communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
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HATING HELL. 


WE do not intend to notice Mr. Inger- 
goll’s attacks upon Christianity. They are 
not of the kind that are most dangerous. 
Mr. Ingersoll is strong in his admirable 
oratorical force and his fund of wit. He 
would be a formidable opponent on the 
platform. But the infidelity of the day is 
not the product of the thought of such as 
he, but rather of the stronger men—the 
Hickels and Huxleys—who know how to 
think as well as to talk. Mr. Ingersoll will 
be dangerous when from the premises of 
materialism he attempts to undermine the 
popular faith in God, and not when he 
plays the disciple of Thomas Paine. 

Mr. Ingersoll ‘‘ hates” the Christian relig- 
ion. He “hates” the Bible and all it 
teaches. He has been lecturing on ‘‘ Hell,” 
and he says, and he grinds his teeth as he 
says it: ‘‘L hate it. I will hate and defy 
this doctrine.” 

Perhaps we too might ‘“‘hate and defy” 
the docirine if it meant that God is vindic- 
tive, that he takes a malicious joy in tor- 
turing innocent children forever and ever; 
if it meant that forever and ever he will 
pass hot waves of utmost writhiog torment 
over miliioos and millions of souls, who 
through no fault of theirs have never per- 
formed some impossible condition of sal- 
vation But what is the Bible and the 
Christian doctrine of Heli? It is nothing, 
absolutely nothing more than Nature has 
always taught everybody, Bible or no 
Bible. It-is only that the same law holds 
in the moral world which in the physical 
world science has formulated as the last and 
best result of all her investigations—the 
law of the persistence of force. The Bible 
doctrine of Hell is that the man who has 

+ here on earth formed the babit of being 
bad will contioue to be bad in the next 
world, as he has been in this; and that he 
will continue to suffer the degrada- 
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tion and pain of it there, just as he 
has here. The Christian doctrine of 
Hell and of Heaven is one, and is 
thus formulated in the Christian Scrip 
tures. ‘‘God is not mocked; for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth 
to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” Translated out of religious 
terminology into that of Science, it would 
read: The laws of Nature will not fail. 
Causes will inevitably produce their effects. 
Actions ripen into habits, and habits be- 
come inevitably more and more fixed, until 
they are at last unalterable. Goodness 


. brings bliss; badness brings misery. This 


is Nature’s law, and between Nature’s law 
and the law of the Bible there is absolutely 
no difference. They are one and identical. 

This law Mr. Ingersoll ‘‘ hates,” and, in 
hating it, he hates not the Christianity of 
the Bible, but he hates Nature and its laws, 
Let him hate them. They are wise and 
just. They are beneficial, because they are 
fixed and can be depended upon. ‘‘ The 
soul that sinneth it shall die,” and let it 
die; for now we know what to expect, and 
can avoid the consequence by avoiding the 
cause. Let Mr. Ingersoll gnash his teeth, 
as The Tribune says he did when in his 
lecture on Hell he declared “I hate it.” 
But Nature is against him, whether there 
be a God and a revelation or not, if there 
be any immortality to the soul; and, in 
the presence of the ponderous and resist- 
leas machinery of Nature, his hatred is as 
puny as would be the resistance of a poor 
grain of iron interlocked with its mates inthe 
beam of a Corliss engine. For Mr. Inger- 
soll is a part of Nature, subject to its laws, 
and cando nothing but chatter, chatter 
against the forces of the universe, 

This nature of things we like. There 
cannot help being a Hell, and we are glad 
thereis one. We praise God for the law 
by which sin punishes itself, as well as for 
that law by which virtue brings its own 
reward. And when we see this doctrine 
caricatured and vilified and denounced, we 
know that the conscience of mau is on the 
side of the law of Nature and of God, 
though Mr. Ingersoll may have ‘‘no good 


opinion of the law.” 
ec 


THE CHEROKEE PROTEST. 


THERE is a bill pending before the Sen- 
ate which proposes to turn all the civil- 
ized Indians settled on reservations or 
occupying the Indian Territory into citi- 
zens of the United States and organize 
them under territorial governments. Four 
similar bills, ostensibly having the same 
object in view and differing only in their 
details, have been introduced into the 
House of Representatives. All these bills 
have originated with members of Congress 
from states adjoining the Indian Terri- 
tory. Senator Dorsey’s bill gives one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land in the Indian 
Territory to each member of the tribes 
there residing, and allows sixty hundred 
and forty acres to each church society 
owning a building. All the proceeds aris- 
ing from the sale of the lands by the United 
States are to be invested and held as a trust 
fund for the tribes, the tribes themselves as 
such having been annihilated by the oper- 
ation of the bill. The railroad grants of 
land made in 1866, which are to take 
effect whenever the Indian titles are extin- 
guished, would absorb about twenty-three 
millions of acres of these lands. One of the 
bills modestly grants the right of way to 
two railroad companies through the entire 
Indian Territory, with a little strip of land 
only five miles wide. Mr. Gunter's bill 
lumps together all the Indians belongisg 
to the Cherokee, Creek, Seminole, Choc- 
taw, and Chickasaw nations, and makes 
them citizens of the United States by 
the wholesale, placing them summarily, 
whether they will or not, under a terri- 
torial government avd making them amen- 
able to the laws of the United Scates. 

All these bills, under the profession of 
enabling the Indians to become citizens of 
the Uuited States, proceed upon the 
assumption that the General Government 
has cumplete jurisdiction over these In- 
dians, and may, hence, dispose of them 
and their territory, especially the latter, in 
whatever manner may seem to it best. It 
is this assumption, and the proposed 





action under it, that has called forth an 
earnest protest on the part of the Cherokee 
Nation, addressed to the Senate and House 
of Representatives. The protest reminds 
both houses of Congress that the Cherokee 
Nation is not a roving band of Indians, 
without a local habitation; but, on the con- 
trary, a political body, a political commu- 
nity or state, a nation, existing and acting 
under a regular government, and that, as a 
nation, the Cherokees own the land and 
other public property in common, and eh- 
act laws for the government of person and 
property within their borders. The land 
is legally and absolutely vested in the 
Cherokee Nation. The protest further 
points to the fact that the Government of 
the United States has for nearly a hundred 
years been in the habit of negotiating 
treaties with the Cherokee Nation, and that 
the last treaty dates back only about eleven 
years. Extracts from some of these 
treaties are given, showing that the Nation 
occupies and owns a portion of the Indi- 
an Territory under the solemn guaranty of 
the Government, securing to the Nation 
forever peaceable and undisturbed posses- 
sion. References are also made to several 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in which the Indian tribes 
were held to be nations, perfectly compe- 
tent to bind their own faith by treaty 
stipulation, and to bind the faith of the 
United States when making a treaty with 
them. 

Inthe light of these facts and in view of 
the provisions contained in the bills re- 
ferred to, the Cherokee Nation solemnly 
protests against the legislation proposed. 
The Nation claims the right to judge for 
itself whether it will be incorporated into 
the body politic of the United States, and 
that Congress has no right to force such in- 
corporation upon the Nation and dispossess 
it of the title to its lands. The argument 
of the protest is conclusive, unless the Gov- 
ernment shall decide to turn itself into a 
wholesale robber and substitute the law of 
force for that of right. The sham disguise 
under which the real purpose of these bills 
is sought to be concealed is thoroughly ex- 
posed by their provisions. They ought to 
be entitled’ bills for annibilating the Indian 
nations, in order to steal their lands. The 
object isto get these lands under the con- 
trol of white men, rather than any special 
zeal to give the privileges of United States 
citizenship to the Indians. 

We are heartily in favor of any just 
measure by which the Cherokees, the 
Choctaws, and other tribes of civilized In- 
dians may become citizens of the United 
States; yet the indispensable condition is 
that it should be with their consent, and 
not against it. To force them into this 
relation by legislation to which they are no 
parties, and which in effect annihilates 
their nationality, with all its guaranteed 
rights, would be an outrage that would 
justly expose this Government to the scorn 
of the world. The record of wrong to the 
Indian in robbery and violated treaties is 
already quite long enough and quite bad 
enough, without any additions. Every en- 
lightened and honest citizen of the United 
States ought to say Amen to the protest of 
the Cherokee Nation. 


CLUBS. 


An English institution of the very worst 
sort is the club, and one that we are ex- 
tremely sorry to see introduced into this 
country. A late occurrence in one of our 
city clubs lets in a little light upon their char- 
acter. Two members have been charged 
with cheating at cards. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the charge, which 
found a great many believers. Whether 
the men were proved guilty and expelled, or 
whether the accuser was not able to prove 
his assertions, and has been himself expelled, 
we have not taken pains to inform our- 
selves. The fact which has come out is 
that gambling for considerable stakes is a 
popular and general amusement at all our 
city clubs, unless it be the Union League 
Club. Gambling is an amusement which is 
forbidden by the laws, because it is nigh 
akin to robbery. It develops blacklegs. 
To go into the majority of our clubs is to 
go into the company of men who waste 
their time, their strength, and their money 
in vice, in gambling, and drunkenness, and 
worse, if there be worse. Olub-life is the 
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amusement of rich and witless young men, 
who have not the brains to see the ruin, 
financial, physical, and moral, which they 
are purchasing at so high a cost. 

Not the least charge which we must bring 
against our clubs is that they are the ene- 
mies of home. The home is the place for 
men in the evenings, or, if they must be 
abroad, let it be with their wives or sisters. 
The club is formen. Women are excluded 
from it. The young fellow who frequents 
the club learns to think of women as infe- 
rior creatures, not fit for companionship, 
and to be looked at only with lecherous 
eye. As if the plainest woman who earns 
her honest living as seamstress, cook, or 
scullion could not look down with just 
disdain on these spruce and well-curled 
fops, who haunt club-room windows in the 
afternoon, staring through their eye-glasses 
at passers-by, and who kill the weary night 
with cards. The influence of our churches 
and of all decent society, the influence 
certainly of every home, should be as im- 
movably and persistently set against the 
club as against the grogshop. 


Elitorial Hotes. 


Tue attention of the great public, interested 
inthe Eastern complications, has been alter- 
vately directed to Constantinople and London 
the past week. For a whole week after tbe 
first report of the signing of an armistice on 
the basis summarized by us last week the 
Sultan was left in doubt respecting the conclu- 
sion of the conference. The fact that official 
information was withheld and that the Russians 
were approaching Gallipoli and the capital 
gave rise to the suspicion that the Czar meant 
to occupy the latter, without regard tojthe pro- 
tests and threats of England; and the Sultan’s 
anxiety was betrayed in another dispatch to his 
conqueror, demanding an armistice. Lt is now 
certain that the preliminary conditions of peace 
have been accepted, and that an order has been 
issued tor the cessation of hos'ilities ; but is 
yet uncertain precisely what those conditions 
are. Thereported terms do not vary greatly 
from those given last week; but they have not 
been officially pronounced correct. London 
has been the scene of great excitement, which 
was communicated to other ciues in England. 
The Cabinet asked Parliament for the supple- 
mentary vote, notwithstandieg the reported 
acceptance of terms of peace by the contend- 
ivg nations, on the ground that the movements 
of Russia were suspicious and England ought 
to be prepared for an emergency. The vote 
was opposed by the Liberals, as an unnecessary 
and dargerous step at this critical juncture, 
Among the populace a decided war feeling was 
manifested. Meetings called in London snd 
elsewhere to oppose the propesal of the Cabinet 
were taken possession of by the opposite party 
and used to support the Conservatives. The 
brokers in London burned copies of The Times 
and other pro-Russian papers and the honored 
name of Gladstone was carried through the 
streets on a transparency with the odious word 
“traitor” connected with it. 








Tue House of Representatives last week 
passed a resolution, by 174 yeas against 85 nays, 
declaring *‘ that, in the judgment of the House, 
no subsidies in money, bonds, public lands, in- 
dorsements, or by pledge of public credit, 
should be granted or renewed by Con- 
gress to associations or corporatious en- 
gaged in or proposing to engage in 
public er private enterprises; but that 
all appropriations ought to be _ limited 
to such amount and purposes only as shall be 
imperatively demanded by the public service.” 
This would seem to settle the subsidy question 
for the present Congress, at least, although the 
vote is less decisive than that of 1875, when 
the House passed a eimilar resolution by a vote 
of 233 yeas, 33 members not voliog at all. 
The Texas-Pacific scheme which Mr. Thomas 
Scott has been earefully tursing will bave to 
wait for some time to come. The Government 
is in no condition to lend its credit to such 
schemes. There is no probability tnat the 
present Congress will reverse the action taken 
last week, and do what the House by a large 
majority declared should not be dove, es- 
pectally as the prevailing sentiment of both 
parties was correctly expressed by the action. 


THE Matthews resolution, having passed the 
Senate by 43 yeas to 22 pays, was last week 
passed by the House of Representatives, with- 
out deba'e, by 189 yeas to 7¥ nsyse. The larger 
part of the yeas came from Democrats and 
the larger part of the nays from Republicans. 
Nearly the whole negative vote was furnished 
by the New England and the Middle States, 
and nearly all the affirmative vote was suppiied 
by the Western and the Southern States, How- 
ever undesirable such @ {act may be, it ie, 
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nevertheless, a fact that these two classes of 
states are arrayed against each other on a very 
grave question of public honor, as well as of 
financial policy. The vote in the House of 
Representatives, moreover, shows that that 
body would bave more than a two-thirds ma- 
jority in favor of the Bland Silver Bill, should it 
be vetoed by the President, as seems to be 
assumed on all hands will be the fact. The 
only open question, if the two houses of Con- 
gress agree, is, then, whether the bill can be 
passed by the requisite majority in the Senate 
against the President’s veto. This is the point 
stillin doubt. Our earnest hope is that so 
great a mistake in finance and so serious a 
breach of national honor may yet fail of suc- 
cess. Should the bill become a law, we may 
bid farewell to specie payment for years to 
come and also to anything like stability in the 
standard of value. Silver will take the place 
of gold just as fast as the thing can be done, 
and the latter will retire to other countries. 

A MEMORIAL to Congress has been largely 
signed by the merchants and other citizens of 
New York City asking Congress to appro- 
priate the unexpended part of the Chinese I[n- 
demnity Fund, against which there are pow no 
outstanding claims, for the relief of the 
Cninese in the four northern provinces of 
China, who number some nine millions, 
and are starving,to death by thousands 
and tens of thousands, in consequence of 
a terrible and widespread famine. The 
balance of the Fund now amounts to some 
seven hundred thousand dollar, including its 
interest accumulation. The Indemnity was 
paid iv 1856 for the spoliation of American 
property in Canton, and we understand that 
all just claims upon it have long since been 
met. Ifthis be so, then we say Amen to the 
petition of the memorialists. No better use 
can be made of the money than that of con- 
tributing to the relief of the starving millions 
in Coina. The Fund came from that country; 
and now let the unexpended part of it go 
back, upon this errand of mercy. 





THe Methodist preachers must have hada 
lively meeting at their usual place of assembly 
in this city last week. These meetings have 
been held in secret since last spring, so the city 
papers give no report of them. We hear, how- 
ever, a good deal about them, and it would 
seem that, not having the fear of the public and 
of the Church before their eyes, the preachers 
are in the babit of stating their opinions with 
the utmost freedom. At the meeting of Monday 
of last week the Rev. J. Pullman, of Brooklyn, 
read a paper on the practical system of Meth- 
odism, in which he attacked the General Con- 
ference, and, in fact, the whole Church econo- 
my, as oppressive and unscriptural. He held 
that the New Testament view of cburch 
government was the Congregational system. 
The biblical argument on church polity is one 
of very little value, whichever way it may point. 


The early Church governed itself as it thought: 


best under the circumstances, and efliciency is 
the only good rule pow. When be had fin- 
ished, several rose to speak, some in opposition 
to and some in favor of the views of the paper. 
Among the latter was the secretary of the last 
General Conference,who declared that that body 
was run by a ring of twenty-five men. We are 
informed that the sentiment of the meetiog was 
with Mr. Pullman. The discussion was to be 
renewed last Monday. The paper is to be 
given to the publ.c in The National Repository. 
Now, we hupe Mr. Pullman and those who 
agree with him are not intending to overthrow 
the Methodist system of government. It will 
admit of some moditications ; but it has been 
too useful and is too efficient to be laid aside 
now. If any such movement as this is afoot, 
we shall feel it to be our duty to oppose it 
with all our power. Reform, say we, where 
change is needed ; but not destroy. 


THE Observer recognizes as favorably as it 
does unfavorably the movement for a revision 
of the Presbyterian creeds. It mentions the 
Scotch Presbytery of Melrose, before which 
Mr. Muir lately made an extended argument 
in favor of revision, for which the Presbytery 
offered him its thanks, after ten out of twelve 
elders who took part in the discussion had pro- 
nounced jn favor of revision. The Observer, 
We judge from its comments, is in favor of re- 
vi-ion, but thinks it would not be wise. In 
fact, it would like to see it done if it could be 
done without being dove > Or perhaps we state 
its po-ition more accurately—-for it is difficultto 
state without running afoul of the autinomies 
of logic—if we say thar, in its opinion, it would 
be imprudent to attempt revision unless it 
could be prudently attempted. The Observer 
understands the difference—we will not Bay be- 
tween tweedledum and tweediedee, but be- 
tween see and saw. It says “if it were a fact 
that a pew version of the Bible,” which it be- 
lieves in, “‘or a fresh edition. of a creed, re- 
vised and corrected, would be more con- 
venient for the present generation,”’ which is 
see, * We mast take into considerstion the other 
fact that such achavge prepares tbe way tor 
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another and another, just so soon as men be- 
come discontented with the work of their 
fathers,’’ which is saw. See-saw forever! 


THE Christian Mirror says, and The Congre- 
gationalist thinks it worth copying, about the 
case of Mr. Munger: 

‘* Has it ever occurred to any of the young 

ministers who obtrude their doubts as to fun- 
damental truths in such a way as to attract 
public notoriety and give pain to many of their 
brethren that they are doing avery needless 
thing?” 
It goes on to tell that he was not prepared to 
discard any essential trnth, but was only in 
doubt about certain things which be did not 
find it necessary to preach ; and it concludes, 
dolefully : 

“And so all this rumor of heresy, this 

charge of tolerating it against some of our 
most eminent men, this reproach thrown upon 
our Congregational churches, and this exul- 
tation of those opposed to our faith grow out 
of not what a single person positively believes, 
but of his doubts as to what he should be- 
lieve. Would it not be a much better way to 
keep his doubts to himself till they had 
ripened into some positive convictions.” 
The suggestion that a minister beivg exam- 
ined as to his theological opinions should 
“keep his doubts to himself” is, delicious. 
But what are the facts? 1. Mr. Munger “‘ob- 
truded”’ nothing upon the council—doubts or 
belicfs. He simply anticipated questions that 
would inevitably be raised, on account of the 
recent Indian Orchard Council. It was in- 
evitable that the council, as soon as it should 
discover that his views were in any degree 
peculiar, would question him till they had 
ascertained his opinions in full. 2, There are 
no ‘‘doubts’’ in Mr. Munger’s statement. On 
the contrary, it abounds in the most positive 
convictions and its whole terror is that of 
ripened belief. On several points Mr, 
Munger declares his ignorance, on the 
ground of non-revelation ; but only a eareless 
thinker confounds ignorance with doubt. 
Whether Mr. Munger’s positions be true or 
not, he cannot be justly charged with thrust - 
ing them onthe public, nor can they be char- 
acterized as * doubts.’’ 


No honest purpose will be subserved by mis- 
representing the facts of history, as was done 
in an account entitled ‘*A Brooklyn Church 
Rescued,”’ published in The Tribune last week. 
The church ‘‘ rescued” is the Park Congrega- 
tional Church, and Plymouth Church is the 
one that bas rescued it, according tothe story, 
which is very laudatory of the generosity of 
that church and its pastor. We should not 
object to any proper praise of that church if. 
the larger contributions of other churches, 
which have never boasted of them, were not 
utterly ignored. Park Church has been for 
mavy years a pensioner upon neighboring 
churches. Previous to 1873 it had received 
$8,743 from its neighbors, of which Plymouth 
Church gave its share, though no more than 
did the Church of the Pilgrims. In 1873 a 
local Church Extension and Aid Committee 
was organized,in which Plymouth Church was 
represented and to which it promised again 
und again to contribute. This committee, 
before it was broken up, by circumstances with 
which all are familiar, raised and paid over to 
the Park Church the sum of $8,065, of which 
nearly $3,000 came from the Church of the 
Pilgrims, nearly $2,500 from the Clinton- 
avenue Church, and over $1,600 from the 
Broadway Tabernacle ; butof which Plymouth 
Church contributed not one cent, though often 
importuned to make its promdsed collection. 
Plymouth Church now promises, we are 
told, that it will provide for the $1,300 interest 
on the mortgage upon the Park Church prop- 
erty, and we are glad it makes the promise ; 
but this Park Church has already been rescued 
several times, and its chief obligations have 
been to other churches than Plymouth, which 
has ne right yet to make any very extravagant 
claim. If for the last two years the contribu- 
tions of some of these generous c'\urches have 
been directed to other channels, it is because 
they wish to be assuréd that the churcbes 
which they assist shall protect the rights of 
their membership and the character of their 
ministry. 


WE have received the following note, witha 
request for publication : 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘Tn the authorized report of Mr. Cook’s lec- 
ture of January 2ist we read: ‘ As to another 
point of partisan criticism, let me say that one 
of the foremost literary gentlemen in New En- 
gland has authorized me, in writing, to assert 
that he knows the person who heard Thomas 
Carlyle make certain remarks cited here as to 
Darwin. [Applause.]’ This implies that the 
person knows, or is credibly informed, that 
Mr. Carlyle made the declaration attributed to , 
him. Jer contra, I know the person®to whom 
Mr. Carlyle said of the statement in question 
that—to use the exact words—' it is all an in- 
feroal lie.’ As to the New Englander’s ani 
madversion being a ‘point of partisan crit- 
icism,’ that it may be, if the lecturer chooses 





so to consider it. The criticism is in the inter- 
est of a party—namely, the party of decency, 
which revolts at the publication and repubdlica- 
tion, without leave, of a private conversation 
(to say nothing of the nauseous accompani- 
ment in the lecture); and it is manifestly quite 
irrespective of the truth or falsity of the gos- 
sip circulated. The lecturer’s defense, tbat 
such declarations were actually made, reveals 
a singular unconsciousness of the offense 
which was, considering the circumstances, 
gently reproved by 
“THE NEW ENGLAND REVIEWER.” 


... Some of the Advocates venture to poke mild 
fun at The Christian Advocate for its promises of 
everlasting glory to renewing subscribers. The 
Pittsburgh Advocate wants its subscribers to re- 
new ; but it confesses ‘“‘ we cannot promise you, 
if you do, ‘that God is certaiu to honor you in 
time and almost certain to glorify you in eter- 
nity,’ for these are m&tters that we don’t con- 
trol, And then we have some respect left for 
the doctrines of grace.’’ It suggests that “ that 
nice little boy whom ‘God is almost certain to 
glorify in eternity,’ because he saves his car- 
fare, so that his mother can take The Christian 
Advocate, N. Y., might perbaps take our paper 
and getthrough and have 70 cents’ worth of 
rides to boot!’ We agree that a renewing 
subscriber is not necessarily a renewed man. 
The Sun has an obituary notice of that good 
little boy, from advance sheets of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger : 

“ This little lad, so early called, 
Walked both early and late, 


in order that his mother might have 
The Christian Advocate.” 


.... We are not sure but that even the atiff- 
est of the Presbyterians are coming to see that 
the doctrine of eternal sin is not absolutely 
essential to the integrity of the Evangelical 
system. The Interior says that ‘the doctrine 
of eternal punishment is held by the Evangel- 
ica] churches as subordinate in importance to 
the fundamental doctrines which relate to the 
Person and work of Christ,’ and The Presby- 
terian says, with great force: 

“ Universalism in its essence is by no means 
the worst heresy afloat. It is omrecgne 
better thao Unitariavism. This system, whic 
magnifies the atonement of Christ even to the 
uatruthful proportions, as we think, of saving 
the race without character, is better tban that 
which pulls the crown. off the Redeemer’s 
head and puts it on its own. We do not 
know but that it is preferable to High Ritual- 
ism, which is a kospel of rags and ecclesiusti- 
cal patch-work, whose artificer is the milliner, 
and which flaunts its fine clothes and its pre- 
tensions, between all tue rest of tae world and 
salvation, professing to offer sacrifices, as if 
the great sacrifice of Christ had to be supple 
mented.” 

.. -There are ‘Liberals’? who look down 
upon the infidels ; but the latter in a resolu- 
tion adopted last week in Boston, on the occa- 
sion of the one hundred and fortieth anniver 
sary of the birthday of Thomas Paine, returned 
taunt for contempt.. They voted that ‘ Partial 
liberalism, which seeks to discriminate among 
reformers, is the least justifiable phase of 
*high-toned’ hypocrisy.”” We wish we knew 
who is meant—whether The Index people, or 
Mr. Frothingham’s admirers, or the Tran- 
scendentalists, or the Unitarians. Perhaps 
Messrs. Mcndum and Seaver would rank them 
all as worse than the Orthodox. The only 
other of the fifteen resolutions that is at all 
striking is one which seems to denounce 
Anthony Comstock for treating books as 
obscene which teach how to limit human pop- 
ulation. 


...- The Standard of the Cross is not quite 
satistied with our opinion that the Ritualists, 
with all their peculiarities and errore, love 
Jesus Christ, and there ought to be room for 
them in the Church of Christ, and, therefore, 
there ought to be room for them in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church ; and it says: ‘‘ The 
trouble is that as often as a Ritualistic brother 
who loves the Lord Jesus makes his appear- 
ance at one end of the Church an Evangelical 
brother who loves the Lord Jesus disappears 
at the other end.’? Then the Evangelical 
brother does a very foolish thing, in which he 
sbould not be humored ; for, as the poet of The 
Interior rhythmically remarks : 


“Their little teeth, no-one supposes, 
Were made to bite off their own little noses.” 


.... Last year Amherst College gave the title 
of D.D. to an honored graduate, who is a 
Roman Catholic priest. Some objection was 
made ; but Trinity College, Englaud, has just 
done a parallel act, in electing Dr. Newman to 
an honorary fellowship. The Spectator says: 


‘“*Dr. Newman is far the greatest master of 
the Eogiish tongue now living avd perhaps 
the greatest writer of English prose who bas 
ever lived. His University and parochial ser- 
mons, his ‘Essay on Development,’ bis two 
stories, ‘Loss apd Gain’ and ‘ Callista,’ his 
‘Lectures op Anglican Difficulties,’ and his 
‘ Apologia pro Vild Sud’ contain more passages 
aboundiog in grace, pathos, combined force 
aud delicacy of touch, and vivid irony than 
all the Anglican fatbers, from Jeremy Taylor 
to Thirlwall, put togetber ; and probably, if we 
exclude our great novelists, than any other 
writer of Eoglish prose.’”’ 


sooo SRO papers are quoting yowadays what 
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De Morgan, the English mathematician, eald 
were the seven deadly eins of excess in the 
German language. 1. Too many volumes in 
the language; 2, Too many sentences in a 
volume ; 3. Too many words in a sentence; 4. 
Too many syllables in a word; 5. Too many 
letters in a syllable; 6. Too many strokes in a 
letter; 7. Too much black in a stroke. The 
last three sins the German philological reform- 
ers are correcting as fast as they can, by short- 
ening the spelling and adopting our English 
type. We understand that our American 
philologists are about ready to give specimens 
of the improved spelling which they will sug- 
gest. The time is ripe for it. : 


....A Baptist paper says: “‘It is just as we 
expected. The story which has been going the 
rounds of the Pedobaptist and secular press 
that the Baptist missionaries in Japan, in their 
translation of the Scriptures, have revdered 
baptizein, ‘to soak,’ is a downright falsehood, 
etc.” Not so fast. If we remember aright, we 
started that story, some three er four years ago; 
and it was true, only that we did not say that it 
was the translation of ‘“‘the Baptist mission- 
aries in Japan.” We think the paper from 
which we quote is not woaware that there is an 
independent Baptist missionary or two in 
Japan. Have you not heard of him? 


....The anonymous writer of the article on 
‘“*New -Fangled Congregationalism,’’ in The 
New Englander, declares that ‘the denomina- 
tion is run too much by statisticians, certain 
editors of newspapers, and a few agents, who 
have access naturally to a large number of 
people.” That is pretty strong language. We 
know who the ‘‘statistician’’ is and who the 
“editor,” if not who the “ agent” is referred 
to; and we doubt if they have things all their 
own way. Certainly the “editor” was as in- 
different as is this critic of new-fangled Con- 
gregationalism to the General Council. 


-eelne Episcopal Church illustrates the 
way in which acreed becomes obsolete. Says 
The Church Journal, and says truly: ** By com- 
mon consent the Thirty-nine Articles have 
ceased to be considered binding. They are 
used to point a jest occasionally ; but a cita- 
tion of one of them as authoritative would be 
met wih a smile.”’ This process, which is 
completed in the Episcopal Church, is pretty 
well advanced in the reformed churcues of the 
country. 


.».eThe French Senate last week unanimous- 
ly passed a bill to renew the temporary suspen- 
sion of the obligation of the French Mint to 
coin any silver taken thither. The minister o¢ 
filuance said in the discussion that this measure 
was made necessary by the American situation. 
Pass the Bland Bill, and France and Germany 
will seize the opportunity to pour their silver 
into this country and take away its gold. 

-++eThe colored Methodists in New Orleans 
belonging to the Methodist Church do not pro- 
pose to give up their rights of religious ¢qual- 
ity, if we can judge from their new independ- 
ent paper, The Christian Standard. ‘The head- 
ing is a big picture of a preaching service, in 
which whites and blacks are seated impartially 
together, 

..+eThis bland paragraph from The Congre- 
gationalist : 


‘Prof. Swing’s church bas just sent in its 
first contribution to the American Board, one 
hundred and sixteen dollars. Something of 
the old life is in the church still. Interest in 
foreign missions is a grand barrier againat 
Universalisin.”” 

..+- The Universalist says: 


“Think of a divine of reputation enough to 
get into THE INDEPENDENT discoursinug of 
‘that form of Universalism known as annbila- 
tionism !’”’ 


Will Dr. Chambers tell us if annihilationism is 
taught by a section of the Universalist body ? 


...-The legislature of Iawa, having for sev- 
eral years tried the experiment of abolishing 
capital punishment, seems to be taking the 
back track on this subject. A bill has already 
been passed by the lower house for restoring 
the death penalty, with the strong probability 
that it will pass the other house. 


..-»Those who would prefer with their sub- 
scription to THE INDEPENDENT, to receive 
Joseph Cook’s volume on “Orthodoxy ’’ as a 
premium, instead of “ Biology” or *‘ Tranecen- 
dentalism,”” may have it by indicating their 
preference when sending their subscription. 

...-The Senate of this state last week, by an 
unanimous vote, with the exception of three, 
adopted the resolution previously passed by the 
Assembly protesting against the Bland Silver 
Bill, as inconsistent with national honor and 
opposed to sound finamce. 


...eThe two-thirds vote necessary to pass a 
bill agaiust the President’s veto means two- 
thirds of those present, provided those present 
be a majority of all the members of the House. 
The opponents of the Silver Bill should not 
overlook this fact. 

...-Toe Rev. Joseph Wild. M.D., of 
Brooklyn, isa genius, From the text | Cor, 
ii, 7,8—‘* We speak the wisdom of @odias 
wystery,” etc.—be bes wanaged to evolve a 
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sermon, “The Crownless King’’—that is, 
Benjamin Disraeli. 


.... Tbe silver men and the anti-resumption- 
ists have at last succeeded in inducing the 
reticent Ex Governor Hendricks to break 
silence. He is with them and always has 
been, and has been only a little slow in say- 
ing 60. 

... The Tablet objects to the word ‘‘Romish,”’ 
ou the ground that it is “pot English at all, 
but a barbarism.” It is ‘‘Eoglish” enough 
for us; but it is an insulting nickname. That 
is oar objection. 

.... General Butler, appearing in the charac- 
ter of a Bible reader for the purpose of a joke 
in the House of Representatives, is not a very 
pleasing spectacle among Christian people. 


....The Advance says that “ we Congrega- 
tionalists keep no Cave of Adullum.’”’ A good 
proof-reader on a religious paper should be 
familiar with the Bible. 

...-Tbe Water Color Exhibition in this city 
ia of superior quality. Over two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of pictures weresold before the Ex- 
hibition opened. 

....Dr. Fulton, of Brooklyn, has accepted 
the call toa Baptist church in Boston. Now 
let some church in Sitka apply for “ Dr.”” Wild. 


eae 





REV. JOSEPH COOK’S NEW WORE, 
“ORTHODOXY.” 

Ir gives us pleasure to be able to say to 
our subscribers that we have made an ar- 
rangement with Messrs. James R. Osgood 
& Co., of Boston, whereby we are enabled 
to offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s new book, 
* Orthodoxy,” upon the same terms as we 
are now offering his previous works, pub- 
lished by the same firm. We will mail, post- 
paid, a copy of either volume, “ Biology,” 
‘« Transcendentalism,” or ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” to 
apy subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, new 
or old, who remits us Three Dollars for one 
year, in advance; or, we will send, postpaid, 
any two of the above works to any one 
subscriber remitting us Five Dollars and 
Fifty Cents for two years’ subscription, in 
advance; or, we will send the three volumes, 
postpaid, to any one subscriber for three 
years, in advance, who remits us $8.00. 





Sc aera aa 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











Every housekeeeper should purchase Dr. 
Price’s Flavoring Extracts, for they are the 
purest and best—unlike all others. 


SARONY. 


Everysopy knows Sarony. His photo- 
_graphs are seen in every state in the Union 
and his reputation as an artist stands in the 
very front rank. Itis a pleasure to visit 
his gallery, at No. 37 Union Square, this 
city, to see his collection of paintings, en- 
gravings, etchings, and photographs. Af- 
terward, if you wish it, you can have your 
photograph taken, and be perfectly satisfied 
with the result. 

— a _ 

THE majority of Wall-Street houses and 
men areas honest as their neighbors, and 
many of them have world-wide reputations 
for financial soundness and integrity. The 
old house of Alex. Frothingham & Co., 
brokers, 12 Wall Street, is entitled to abso- 
lute confidence and investors will find 
their orders promptly executed. 








TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tre Leavenworth Times has a larger cir- 
culation than any other paper published in 
Kansas. Eastern advertisers will consult 
their interests by sending to The Times for 
advertising rates. 


ra 
ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York, 


stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 1 


Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
ge express. European plan. 850 rooms. 
estaurant first-class. ces moderate 

Elevator, steam. all modern improvements 

——————E— 


Catarru —Dr. Taylor’s Catarrh Powder. 
Certain and radical cure. Soothing and 
healing. Nosneezing. Price 25 cents, by 
mail. Send stamp for sample and circular. 
18 Seventh Avenue, New York, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


a 


Tue up-town residents of the city will 
be pleased to hear that Baldwin the Cloth- 
ier will open branch warerooms at the 
northwest corner of Tenth Street and 
Broadway, about April ist. He promises 
a stock twice as large as any that has ever 
been displayed above Canal Street, and he 
will name prices surprisingly low, when 
compared with the credit-system figures so 
common throughout the city. Headquar- 
ters for men’s and boys’ apparel, northeast 
corner of Canal Street and Broadway. 

a 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For several years past a benevolent gentle- 
man of this city has sent us his check annually 
to pay for from fifty to one hundred yearly 
subscriptions to THe INDEPENDENT, request- 
ing us to send the paper to’such clergymen as 
we might select in any section of the country. 
We have reason to know from numerous let- 
ters received from these clergymen that great 
good has been done by the liberal-hearted man 
referred to. But we have now something 
“bigger’’ to talk about. On Friday of last 
week we received acheck to pay for 206 copies 
of Tue INDEPENDENT for one year, The names 
had been previously given to us and entered 
on our mail-books, and the paper will, there- 
fore, go weekly and the whole year to all these 
favored persons. We have never before re- 
ceived so large an order from any single 
source, and we may say that in this case the 
subscriptions were received unexpectedly and 
without solicitation or other agency of ours. 
We have been in the constant habit of receiv- 
ing money privately from benevolent 
men und women, in all directions, with the 
request that the paper, with a receipt in full 
for a year, be sent to names they have desig- 
nated. We shall be glad to hear from many 
others who may have a similar disposition to 
do good. It may be proper in this connection 
to say that the subscription Mst of THe Inpg- 
PENDENT {3 pow avd has been for three 
months past increasing more rapidly than at 
avy other period save one (some twelve years 
ago) inits history. The whole year 1877 was 
one of the best, financially, the paper has ever 
had; and the present year promises to be far 
better, if not the best, in its whole prospere 
ous career of nearly thirty years. Thanks, 
many thanks to thousands who are now kindly 
aiding us in extending our circulation. 





REMOVAL. 


Tue great and popular carpet store of 
Sheppard Knapp is soon to be removed to 
the spacious building at the corner of Sixth 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street, one of the 
most central locations in New York. Pre- 
vious to that removal Mr. Knapp will offer 
his immense stock at greatly reduced 
prices. Ourreaders, both in and out of the 
city, will notice the tempting figures named 
in another column. Orders from any sec- 
tion of the country will have the very best 
attention. This is a reliable business firm 
and worthy of all confidence. The new 
and beautiful store to which Mr. Knapp 
will soon remove will be one of the most 
extensive and attractive establishments of 
its class in New York. 








DEVOE'’S OIL. 


THE Devoe Manufacturing Company 
have a good name and reputation as makers 
of a pure and brilliant oil for family use, 
called ‘‘Devoe’s Oil.” Its sale has been 
immense in every section of the country, 
and, so faras we have heard, has never 
failed to give entire satisfaction. We have 
used this oil ourselves, and know it to be a 
first-rate article. See advertisement. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


Tue Kansas City TIMEs announces its 
programme for 1878 this week, and fixes 
the 15th of April for its next distribution, 
when will be allotted 1,000 premiums, 
worth $5,000. Every subscriber at regular 
rates secures the Trmes and also a share in 
the distribution. An $18.75 Elgin Watch 
is also offered for every club of thirty. 








ADVERTI8E 1n The Leavenworth Times to 





reach Kansas people, 





INSURANCE. 


A SOUND CORPORATION. 


‘*THE survival of the fittest” is a maxim 
as true in life insurance as in natural his 
tory. Many of the weak companies, owing 
to the severity of the times, have already 
failed; and there remain others that are in 
a somewhat shaky condition. But the 
strong companies still survive, and are 
now stronger than ever before. In the 
very front rank among life insurance com- 
panies stands the tna, a Hartford institu- 
tion, which has always been regarded as 
sound to the core and entirely trustwor- 
thy. It has been a wise conservatism that 
has kept the tna from being as driving 
and pushing as some companies are; but 
it has thereby avoided greater risks. A 
most careful and scrutinizing management 
gives the tna the position it holds to- 
day. The annual report of the company 
has recently been published, which proves 
conclusively the truth of these statements. 
There has also been made public, within a 
few days, the special report of the com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Legislature ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of the 
life insurance companies of that state. 
This report accords deserved praise to the 
‘Etna Life Insurance Company, and shows 
clearly that it is entitled to the fullest con- 
fidence and patronage of the public. Its 
assets are over twenty-four millions. 





EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

THE annual statement of this institution 
appears in this issue of our paper and will 
command very general attention. It com- 
menced the year 1877 with ledger assets 
amounting to $30,416,719.90, from which 
the directors have deducted $77,932.36 de- 
preciation on United States Government 
bonds and a further sum of $322,897.09 asa 
special contingent fund, to meet any depre- 
ciation in the value of its real estate, leav- 
ing anet balance of $380,015,890.45. It 
has received during the yearin premiums 
$7,066,650.49 and $1,854 377.62 for interest 
on investments and rents. These aggre- 
gate receipts added tothe net balance at 
the beginning of the year make $38,936,- 
918.56. From this grand total of assets 
and receipts the company has paid on 
death claims and matured endowments 
$2,074,127.52, andin dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities $3,160,149.24. Be- 
sides these, it has paid a seven per cent. 
dividend on its capital of $100,000, com- 
missions to. sgents, expenses, etc., 
leaving net cash assets, December 31st, 
1877, $32,477,991.87. The company have 
actual cash assets, December 31st, 1877, 
including interest, rents accrued, premiums 
due and in process of collection, premium 
on gold, etc., $33,530,655.77, and its total 
liabilities for reserve for reinsurance are 
$27,330,654 00, leaving a total undivided 
surplus of $6,200,001.77. It issued during 
the year 6,609 policies, insuring $20,712,- 
793. The valuation of the outstanding 
policies has been made on the American 
Experience Table, the legal standard of the 
State of New York. The statement closes 
with a certificate of a special committee of 
the board of directors, affirming the cor- 
rectness of the statement, including all the 
figures named in the same. We see no 
point which is not fairly met by this state- 
ment and we commend it to the careful 
and critical examination of our readers. 

LL 


LIFE OF 0. P. MORTON. - 


Tue publisher of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Weekly Journal has published the life of 
the late Senator O. P. Morton in a 200-page 
12mo volume, containing a fine steel en- 
graving of the subject. The book and the 
Weekly Journal for one year is furnished 
for $150. The inducement is great and 
the demand has been unprecedented. The 
publisher is now making the third edition 
of the book. All subscriptions or appli- 
cation for agencies should be addressed to 
E B. MARTINDALE, Proprietor of the Jour 
nal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ee 


Orders by the hundred are 
coming*in for the great $10 
present named on page 16. 


For other Premiums see 
page 29. 
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BALTIMORE BELLS. 


WE do not here allude to the Baltimore 
belles, who have been so long celebrated 
for the bruising and breaking of men’s 
hearts; but our reference is to the many 
superb church and other bells made by 
Messrs. McShane & Co., at the McShane 
Bell Foundry, at Baltimore, Md. Unless 
one visits the establishment, occupying 
nearly three-quarters of an acre on North 
Street, near the Northern Central Railroad 
Depot, they cannot form the remotest idea 
of the magnitude of the works or the ex- 
tent of the business. Here are four hun- 
dred hands as busily engaged as men can 
be, and that it resembles a vast bee hive 
is neither a stretch of the imagination nor 
an exaggeration of fact. The firm is now 
and has been for some time past turning 
out on an average more than one bell for 
each day of the year; nor are their ship- 
ments confined to the United States alone, 
notwithstanding the extent of this grand 
country, stretching from ccean to ocean 
and extending from Niagara’s cliffs to the 
Mexican Gulf. The bells of this celebrated 
establishment are made only of the purest 
new Lake Superior copper and the best 
imported East India tin (pure bell-metal), 
andthe manufacturers offer to forfeit the 
price of any bell made and warranted by 
them if an authentic analysis of its com- 
position shall disclose tbat itis alloyed with 





zine or spelter, as is much of the bell-metal - 


of the present day, which is offered to bell 
customers with rotestations of its 
genuineness. In addition to metal of good 
quality, it is also an indispensable requisite 
in producing a good bell that it 80 
modeled as to secure that proportion be- 
tween the diameter, hight, and thickness 
as shall produce the desired acoustic effect 
in the highest degree. In this particular 
we believe their bells stand unequaled; all 
of their patterns being made from mathe- 
matical formule which have been deduced 
from the results of along course of study 
and experience. The proper process of 
manufacture, including the melting and 
tempering of the metal, is of scarcely less 
importance than the conditions previously 
mentioned, and, as a proficiency in this 
branch of business is almost wholly the 
result of an experience of many years, we 
may say that, their bells have this advan- 
tage also; and it would be well for us to 
state here that, of the immense number of 
bells made and shipped by the ‘‘ McShane 
Bell Foundry,” in not a single instance 
have they failed to give entire satisfaction 
and not one of them has ever broken. 

Caution should be exercised by churches 
and associations of any kind in selecting a 
manufacturer to make their bells. A church 
never expects to purchase a bell more than 
once, at least, during the lives of the pres- 
ent generation, and, in addition to the price- 
list and excellence of workmanship, the 
commercial standing of the concern should 
be keenly scrutinized. A firm in good 
standing not only cannot afford to violate 
a contract, but, for the maintenance of their 
credit, they are compelled to furnish the 
best of work. In this regard McShane 
& Co. claim especial excellence. Their 
confidence in their bells is so great that 
they are willing to send them subject to 
trial in the tower. They require no money 
to be paid until the bell is received and the 

arties to whom it is consigned satisfied. 

heir terms being cash in (80) eo | days 
from the date of shipment of the bell gives 
ample time for the receipt and trial of the 
bell and assurance of fair treatment. 
Every bell is thoroughly tested by ringing 
at the foundry, and unless it is superior in 
tone and ringing qualities it is not allowed 
to leave the establishment. The bells of 
McShane & Co. produce but one tone. 
Those of some manufacturers are discord 
ant, one tone being produced by the clap- 
per, while the vibration creates another, 
totally different. A good bell will only 
produce one tone. 

The great chime of 13 bells exhibited by 
this firm at the Centennial Exhibition 
attracted great attention by their richness 
of tones and perfect harmony. They were 
purchased by Mrs. A. T. Stewart for the 
magnificent cathedral now being erected 
at Garden City, and were rung at that 
place for the first time on Christmas Day, 
being heard all over the country around. 
They are pronounced the finest and most 
perfect chime in this country and as such 
were awarded the highest premium at 
the Exhibition. 

i 


$7,500 IN GREENBACKS! 





THE fifteenth annual gift of premiums to 
the subscribers of the Detroit Commercial 
Advertiser takes place on the 20th of Feb: 
ruary. Mr. Burk, the publisher of the 
paper, adopted this method of giving pre- 
miums (ranging from $2,000 to $5) to his 
subscribers fifteen years ago, and since 
that time has given away over One Hun- 
dred and Thirty Thousand Dollyrs in Cash. 
His references are unexceptionable. Send 
$2, and receive in return a first class family 
paper, and participate in a distribution of 
Seven Thousand Five Hundred Dollars in 
Cash. Address Wm. H. Burk, Publisher, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SHOVEL AND TONGS. 





Ir any of our readers has a set of brass- 
topped shovel and tongs, or a brass fire- 
fender, of the old style that was used in 
the days of wood fires on an open hearth, 
we want to buy them at Tae INDEPENDENT 
office, and shall be glad to have them send 
to us. Give full particulars, with lowest 


price. 
L$ 
Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder is 
prepared by the application of scientific 
principles, forming a wholesome and nutri- 
tious powder. 


STANDARD REMEDIES. 








‘“BarosMa” is an article that is now 
sold very largely throughout the country, 
and is manufactured by Mr. E. K. Thomp- 
son, a well-known druggist in Titusville, 
Pa. This remedy is widely known asa 
Back-ache Liver and Kidney cure, and is 
recommended by physicians generally and 
more particularly by hosts of people who 
have been cured. Patent Medicine and oth- 
er articles that are manufactured in such 
large quantities are best described in Mr. 
Thompson’s own words: 

‘‘Many of the nostrums of the day are 
recommended to cure almost all the diseases 
flesh is heir to, or put up and sold for the 
sole purpose of enriching the proprietor. 
My proprietary medicines are the result of 
long experience and study of medicine, 
which has been a constant labor with me 
the past twenty-four years, searching for 
remedies for certain prevailing diseases, 
chronic and acute, and the result has been 
the putting forth of a few excellent spec- 
ifies; and, after faithful testing by the 
people, the verdict has come back: Good, 
excellent, from manv of the best 
physicians, as well as from the persons 
who have been cured, from whom I have 
received a great number of letters and cer- 
tificates, expressing gratitude and thanks 
to me for the benefit derived by using my 
Home Medicines. My Barosmra, in which 
1 take a pride, is a cure for Liver, Kid- 
ney, Urinary, and female difficulties, and I 
feel sure, and am told so by a great many 
medical men, that it has no equal for the 
above-named diseases. In chronic or old 
complaints it works rather slow, according 
to the vitality and constitution of the 
patient; but is a certain cure when taken 
with the Dandelion and Mandrake Pills, 
which act as a mild stimulant, strengthen- 
ing and toning up the stomach, assimilating 
with the food, carrying off the acid or bile 
from the liver, leaving it untrammeled and 
free to do its work.” 

The best proof of the efficacy of these med- 
icines are voluntary testimonials like the fol. 
lowing: “E.K.THompson Dear Sir:—I ama 
hard laboring man, and have been troubled 
for two years with pain in my chest, hurt- 
ing me to take a long breath, and feeling 
tired, so that I could not walk far without 
a good deal of effort; at. times dizzy in my 
head. Thought I should have to stop work- 
ivg. I got a bottle of your Barosma and a 
box of Dandelion and Mandrake Pills, 
which have relieved me very much indeed. 
Fee) like a new man. Shall continue to 
take one bottle more, which I think will 
make me entirely well. C. J. LENGvist.” 

It may be well to know that Barosma is 
perfectly harmless in its effects, working a 
cure by gently stimulating the liver to ex- 
crete from the blood all particles of matter 
that are poisonous to it, the stomach, 
heart, kidneys, and other organs of the 
body. When the liver is torpid or inactive 
the whole system must suffer, undergoing 
& process of slow poisoning. The stomach 
is filled with carbonic acid gas, inflaming 
the mucous membrane or coating of the 
stomach. The Barosma neutraliz®s the 
acid, taking it up and carrying it off, without 
further injury tothe system. It is pleasant 
to the taste. Most people take it full 
strength from the bottle. A few mix it with 
a little water, which may be done if thought 
best. For twenty-three years Mr. Thompson 
has made a special study of the remedial 
properties and effects of medicines upon 
the blood. 


See Barosma advertisement, in another 
column, 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ ELrxre has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exixrr 
has been before the American people Sorty- 
stv years, and has never failed to ales relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and’ 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, JOHNSON & LorpD, Parlingtos, 
Vt., Proprietors, 


our $10 present to everybody. Read 
page 15. For other Premiums see 
page 29. 

That furred tongue, bad tasting moutb, 
and miserable feeling says that you need 
Hop Bitters. 








SEEDS AND DISEASE. 


THE seeds of disease are sown prior to 
birth, and, like the deadly Upas tree, nut 
only the seeds, but roots germinate and grow 
even in apparent good health. Sometimes 
the disease indicates a more rapid growth, as 
cough in consumption, swelling and irri- 
tation in scrofula, itching and creeping 
sensation in cancer, pain in liver, and 
kidney disease. We advise every person 
who has or suspects disease to apply im- 
mediately to Dr. C. B. Howe, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. The Doctor prepares a 
peculiar specific for certain diseases of the 
blood, liver, kidneys, and uterine organs, 


diseases. This remedy is called Howes 
Concentrated Syrup. It is the very best 
medicine known to the _ profession. 
Physicians, ministers, and the people gen- 
erally testify by affidavit and otherwise to 
its curing extreme cases of liver and kidney 
diseases, after they had been given up to 
die. The Doctor also makes a great remedy 
for chills, agues, sciatica, paralysis, and 
debility, called Howe’s Never-Failing Ague 
Cure and Tonic Bitters, which is perfectly 
pure and harmless and does not contain 
quinine or mineral poison. The Doctor 
offers a reward of $10,000 if it ever fails 
to cure the patient in a single instance, 
when the directions are followed. 





Oh! why will you let that invalid friend 
suffer, that Hop Bitters will so certainly 
cure. 





Buarr’s Priis.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PLanten & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 

For sinking spells, fits, dizziness, palpi- 
tation, and low spirits, rely on Hop Bitters. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 

Se 








Sheets containing Rev. Juseph Cook’s Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec, 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 25 
cents, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
11 the world. The inventor has us this splend'd 
Gair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
p= his health—p' 














rrp no ri tints; r e 
fects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau. 
tiful Black or Brown. Id and properly applied at 
B LO ond street. N 





cannot be detected. Mad 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York 


SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


8 Per Cent. Semi-Annual Interest, Payable at 


the 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 

These bonds are secured by first mortgage on im- 
proved real estate, situated in the State of lowa, worth 
three to six times the amount of the loan made 
thereon. Principal and interest guaranteed by the 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, Des Moines, 
lowa. Bonds delivered on payment of funds. 

Address said company for references in 20 states 
and full particulars. 


KER TBE CHUDREN BUSY ATHOME 
by ordering a Blackboard. See page 32, this 
ssue. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, ete., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, Mot- 
toes, Bridal and Fancy Cakes, 
Flowers, Etc. 
Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and 
Glass furnished. 
Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases, 














which cures catarrh, scrofula, and heart. 





A monstrous excitement about Eighteenth Annual Statement of 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the.U. 8S. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 8lst, 1877. 





Amount of Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1877........ ©. cccece ce eeeeeee oe seekeednntnenesinatinmimantl $30,416,719 
Less Depreciation in United States Government Bonds,...  ...... ccccceeeee cone $77,982 36 
Less Special Contingent Fund to meet any depreciation in value of Real Estate. 822,897 09 400,829 45 
$30,015,890 45 
INCOME. 
IID so ccasccescsseces: caccnsas jdecthen Ao, Seeuedadeean Au cONNe adedee Suuudduceachad $7,066,650 49 
Tmterest GG Remts....ccce ccc coccccccccccccccsoccccecseseccercs: cecccesccseee cs ceecces 1,854,377 62 8,921,028 11 
$38,936,918 56 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments .........00 ccee cane censors 2,074,127 52 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities........... aduaasde ® 4kc4 «. 8,160,149 24 
Total Paid Policyhelders - - - - + = «= $5,234,276 76 
Dividend on Capital.... Babidsesssze) “xsi dey anaandacassanvons geet 7,000 00 * 
Pe I GI iain So cccdiincecccesctan <6 edectuccencscucauacad 459,908 27 
Expenses and Extinguishment of future Commissions,,,........... 662,042 11 
_ 1,128 950 38 
a, Cea OIE CURD TOMO i o~ once weivcccaets dcae ccctaerdsgncxssncccece 95,699 55 =: 6,458,926 69 
Net Cash Assets, December Slat, 1877 . .... ccc cccccccccce cocccccree-co o 4s ee cigteakanes $32,477,991 87 
ASSETS. 
NE GIN DR acivccccce.  ccsadiscasacetvn adacdsarsencstndgadaeneces caus . $13,723,218 44 
Real Estate in New York and Boston and purchased under foreclosure....... 6,286,744 94 
United States Stocks......... SaeSee 46ke dedssecssscacesecs On 50s, deesdacaaes coe evccece 5,829,413 47 
State Stocks and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of New York.... 3,238,068 91 
Loans secured by United States, and State und Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the Laws of the State of New York .............- Me era e 1,953,206 00 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositaries on interest and in transit 
(since received)... ......... adus adtud) ah cwadl dedi sai ateaae. aaneune e¢es 1,106,340 52 
Commuted Commissions ........ Saad | SaetsaaarUeenniege  endeuoncagucadsauss ‘ 108,751 74 
Due from Agents on Account of Premiums......... 0.6. cece cc cece eee een eee ee enenes 237,247 85 
—-—--———— $2,477,991 87 
Interest and Rents due and uccrued..... ... pe acesasae,| <saneades aa, Gaddadacseenasacdaenntes aden 391.474 90 
Premiums due and in Process of Collection ., .......... gi 4 dad tdvucaalia ae te caesheens aig nee 79,418 00 
Deferred Premiums ........ i, Adneces ah Awe ie Radda AeA RE AaO dah aaae adel diade ae “iawaae eave eucasenens 78,400 00 
Premitee Oro Gold OF RONG 6.00. ccccccecse. — evecese cncciccrccae 06 ebeccecccscesces « iéaaccesdauanas 2,911 00 


Total Assets, December 8Ist, 1877, $33,530,655 77 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, including reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies .............. $27,340,654 00 


Total Undivided Surplus, , : , : : : $6,200,000! 77 
Of which belongs (as estimated) to Pulicies in general class .............+ dad vaa 400ndedeues $3,610,082 77 
- be bi = TOMEIBS “ cicccccceccccscess scovecccessocse 2,589,919 00 


New Business in 1877, 6,609 Policies, Assuring $20,712,793. 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared available on settlement of next 
annual premium to participating policies. 
The valuation of he powers outstanding has been made on the Amesiegn Brperiones Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. i. W. AU > 
J. G. VAN CISB, 's Actuaries. 
WE, the undersigned, have (in person) carefully examined the accounts, and bave counted and taken an 
account in detail of the assets and property of the Society, and hereby certify that the foregoing statement 
thereof and of the business of the Society is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, HENKY 8. THRBELL, ) Special Committee of the Board of Directors ap- 
JAMES M. HALSTED, ROBEKT BLISS, - pointed Oct. 24th, 1877, to examine the assets 
THOMAS A, CUMMINS, and accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Jobn A, Stewart, John D. Jones, 
Charles J. Martin, George H. Stuart, (reorge G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8, Young, Chauncey M. Depew, Samuel Borrowe, 
Thomas A. Cummins, Benjamin Williamson, José F. Navarro, 
Robert Biiss, William Walker, 
Daniel D. Lord, 
James M,. Halsted, 
Horace Porter, 
William G. Lambert. Edward W. Lumbert, 
Henry G. Marquand, B. F. Randolph, 
James W. Alexander, Alanson Trask, 
Henry 8. 'Terbell, John Sloane 


Henry B. Hyde, 
George D. Morgan, 
George T. Adee, 
Henry A. Hurlbut. 
Henry F. Spaulding, 
William H. Fogg, 
William A. Wheelock, 
Parker Handy, 


Robert Lenox Kennedy, 


ol 
William Whitewright, Jr., 
Stephen H. Phillips, 
Samuel W. Torrey, 
Samuel Holmes, 
Theodore Weston. 


Henry Day, 
Joseph Seligman, 
Ashbel Green 

E, Boudinot colt, 
Thomas A. Biddle 


: 
Henry M. Alexander, Alexander P. Irvin, 
John J. Donaldson, 


k T. De Witt Cuyler. 
Henry V. Butler, George W. Carleton i 
SAMUEL BORKROWE, Secretary. EDWARD Ww ae ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
‘ ta -L T,M.D., 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: + EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
K. W. SCOTT, Sup’t of Agenctes. 








 REMINGTON’S 
prone rascal 


CUN. 






Remington's. 


Prices: Stev! Barrels, 845; Twist 

Barrels, $50 and #60; Laminated 

Barrels, $75; Damascus Barrels, $85. The best ever of- 

fered the American Sportsman, combining all the 

most desirable features of the best imported, together 

with some valuable improvements not found in any 
other. Top-Lever, Snap-Action, Center-Fire. For sule by the trade everywhere. 

(From THE ROD AND GUN, Nov. 18th, 1876.) 

THE REMINGTON GUN —Judge H. A. Gildersieevea, of the American Rifle Teams, 1874, 1875, and 1876, 
Lieut.-Col. Twelfth Regiment, thus writes, under date of November l0th: 

** I have just returned from the Big South Bay, where I have been gunning for ducks. I tried for the first 
time the Remington 10-gauge gun! purchased from you lastsummer. My success with it was excellent. In 
my judgment, its shooting capacity cannot be surpassed. | want no better gun, and, if I did, | don’t believe 
could find it, even among the expensive grades of English guns, H. A. GILDERSLEEVBE.” 

Manufactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 283 Broadway, New York. P.-O. Box 3904, 
ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥. Cut this out and send for Lilustrated Oatalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shoot- 
ing. Chicago, 237 State Street. Boston, 146 Tremont Street. Baltimore, 47 North Charles Street. 8t. 
Leguis, 609 North Fourth Street. 





Centennial Swivel Plows, 


THE NORTHEASTERN FRONTIER. 
THE 


News & Frontier Advocate, 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


ublished at ST JOHNS. P. Q. (near Montreal), is the 
eading Family Newspaper in Canada. It is a 26- 
column paper (30x45 in.), is full of interesting local 
and general news, 1s the official organ of six wealthy 
counties, and is sent for 


$1 a Year, Postpaid, to any Address. 
ADVERTISING RATES MODERATE. 


E.R. SMITH, Proprietor. 


— Superior to any for level land and hillside. 


BEAUTIFUL ROSES [ioe 


| Quincy Hall, Boston. 
| Liberal dise: unt to dealers and agente. Send for 
> PLAT our SPE 
| 












Cireular. 





ENT FREE on application— BRIGGS & 

BRO.'s Flower and Vegetable Catalogue. Our 

large crovs enable us to Sell Seeds uOF i 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., or CHICAGO, ILL. 





MS.RIGHMOND INDIANA 
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Weebly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, Feb. 1st, 1877.) 
GROCER’S MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
is still devoid of apimation, and, witha lib- 
eral and an atcumélating stock, prices con- 
tinue to favor buyers. Mild Coffees. in 
sympathy with the general market, remain 
very dull, with prices easy and favoring 
the buying interest. We quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1 Y{@WwWi 
Santos,Ord.to Choice...........see0. 19 @29 
PM iccaaGhnsensnenkesssonasee 24 @26 
DE ccitiasseenhens sanesaneanoeeene 2614 @27 
SERED. cccrcnccceces Msanbaseoesun 174@191¢ 
LAMERFTB cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 184{@l% 


TEA.—The market is dull and weak 
and prices tend in buyers’ favor. Some 
disappointment is expressed by importers 
and dealers over the failure of the House 
Committee to recommend a re-establish- 
ment of the duty. We quote: 


BRVOOR 0s 0-c2000 neeeee shoccsccccenems @ WD 
errr 2 @ 70 
English Breakfast...........csesee0e 3 @ 
er 2 @ 55 
EE er errr. 3 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The market re- 
mains in the same quiet position that we 
have noticed for the past several weeks, 
With rather more movement in refined 
goods, however, and no importations on 
refiners’ account, there seems to be a stead- 
ierfeelingamong holders. Retizaed.—There 
is a slight improvement in the demand and 
prices may be quoted ashadehigher. Sup- 
plies of Yellows are light and the salcs 
since our last show an advance of about 
one-eighth of acent. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 7%@ 8 







RG RARE. 00 000skscnsesense — @ V% 
Crushed... +» — @ 9% 
Powdered.. ° 99% (@10%¢ 
Grapulated............ «+ Wg@ 0% 

Wuitz.—Standard A—Grocers’...... — @ 9% 
Steam Refined A............ 3841m 8% 
ee re seen 84@ Bly 

YSLIvW.—Extra ©C......,cscccccccce 74 @ 8 


Other grades, including C... TH@ T¢ 
MOLASSES.—There is little or no in- 
quiry for West India and prices are whol- 
ly nominal. Under the proposed new tariff 
this article will paya duty of 614 cents }# 
gallon. New Orleans continues in steady 
fair request, with prices of the lower grades 
steady and for the better qualities firm. 


We quote: 

Cuba, grocery gradeB..........eeeses nominal, 
BOUND SOO TROW): .00:000000600s000008 45 @48 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 38 (@39 
New Orleans, ne ood. .....43 @45 
New Orleans, as PE iceese — @d0 


FISH.—There continues an absence of 
demand for Mackerel; but holders appear 
indifferent and refuse concessions, being 
confident of obtaining present asking rates 
jater in the season. At the recent decline 
Dry Cod move slowly. There are no Box 
Herring afloat offering and from store only 
few are selling. In Barrel Herring there is 
nothing doing. Former quotations are 
still current. a quote: 


George’s Cod, @ qtl........... 5 50 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, ® Pei 3% 4 25 
Pickled Cod, # i ccna 3 50 4 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... ecccccccceccl& OD 23 00 
No. 2 Shore, new....... eveeeeel2 50 @13 
ooo Eee new. Seeas -- 950 @10 50 
No, 3 Medium, new.......... -10 00 @l1 00 


Salmon, Pickled, >. 1 x |] bbi.17 v0 @W 00 
Herring, Scaled, "® bo soneesae — 16 @—18 
Herring. No. 1, # ar, peewee ~~ 12 @ 14 

SALT.—Liverpool Fine has ruled dull; 
but values show no further change. Bulk 
bas met with rather more attention and a 
firmer feeling prevails. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, # busnel..... — BH @— 27 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @— — 


Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 95 @1 15 
in small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 63¢ wT 
In small pockets, 1M ‘" « hhi..— 3 346 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—There is only a moderate de- 
mand; but previous prices are still current. 
We quote Pot 44;@43jc. and 6@6% for 
Pearl. Receipts in January 255 bbls., 
against 517 same month in 1877 and 597 
same month in 1876. 

BROOM CORN.—Only a moderate job- 
bing trade at about former prices is re- 
ported. We qaote: Choice Loug Green 
Hurl Corn, 7@8c.; fair to good do., 6@7. ; 
good to choice Green Medium, 6@61¢c 
fair to good do., 5@6c.; choice Short Green 
Medium, 6@6ic.; fairto good do., 5@6c. ; 
choice Short Green Bush., 7@8c.; fair to 
good do., 6@ic.; Red-tipped, all grades, 
4@5c.; common Red, Stubby, and Croeked 
Corn, 40, 








FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand for State and Western Flour con. 
tinues very moderate, and all except low 
extras have tended in buyers’ favor. Low 
extras are wanted for shipment and the 
sales of these grades are proportionally 
larger than any others. The market closed 
quiet. Southern Flour.—Tbe demand has 
been light and the sales are moderate. 
Rye Flour remains dull and prices favor 
the buyer. Buckwheat Flour is dull and 
lower. Farina is still dull, but unchanged. 
Corn Meal remains dull and all kinds 
favor the buyer. We quote: 





Unsound Fiour... 8 50@ 5 50 
State Supers .. 4 00@ 4 75 
__ jeer ooe 2 V5 3 7 
ree coves 5 OO@ 5 25 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 0O@ 6 25 
White...... 6 O0@ 6 40 

Minnesots, Common to itachi 5 15@ 5 65 
w Process......... oa 8 50 

neeateaes pol anau ceenenaeee -. 2 7%@ 8 50 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 ibs... 1 90@ 2 25 
Rye Flour, per 100 iba... .......+.. 3 25@ 4 2% 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. .....sesseeeee 2 70@ 3 W 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The demand has 
been moderate for both Spring and Winter, 
but there has been no pressure to sell. On 
the contrary, holders have been firmer in 
their views, and on some kinds have suc- 
ceeded in establishing an advance of about 
one cent per bushel, at which a fair busi- 
ness has becn done for export, mainly to 
Great Lritain. Rugsia, notwithstanding 
the war, last year sent to Great Britain 
10,838,000 cwt. of Wheat. The main 
support of the United Kingdom, however, 
was the United States, which from the At- 
lantic and Pacific ports shipped 21,308,667 
cwt. Foreign Wheat last year cost 12s, 
6d, per cwt., while in 1876 it was but 10s. 
5d. per cwt. This shows that, although 
our harvests were abundant, we received 
almost twenty per cent. higher prices than 
in 1876 for what we sent abroad. Corn 
continues in fair request; but with fair re- 
ceipts of new prices have favored the 
buyer, Oldis likewise lower. Rye.—-The 
market rules steady, with a moderate in- 
quiry. Barley has been in rather better 
demand, mainly for export, at steady 
prices, Buckwheat is nominal at 58@59 
cents. Oats.—The demand has continued 
light and thé market has tended in buyers’ 
favor. Beans.—But little has been done in 








any kind. Prices remain nominally the 
same. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State.....cceseeceeseeee 140 @1 45 
White Western.... 130 @1 40 
No. 1 Milwaukee......... —— @138 
ong 6 gapgaelaneamaad — @128 
No. 2 Chicago.... .. sesee.sss— — @ 1 6 
Amber Michigan.. eocceee 140 @1 42 
RYE: 
BUBtO.. cc cccccccccsccsccccccs - 4 @ 6 
DL ctecavedSeacen we eee 7l @ % 
¥ KN: 
50 @ 58 
55 @ 58 
34 @ 39 
34 @ 35% 
63 @ 80 
7 @100 
Marrow, New.... f.o.b. 2 12 215 
Medium, New....... soo 1% 1 80 
White Kidney, New...... coors 2QW @ 2 BO 
Red Kidney, New............. 260 @ 2 65 
POR; OTIS ..60060600 cccccoccee 18 @ 195 


CATTLE MARKET.—Prime grades of 
Beef Cattle were scarce, and closing prices 
show an advance of one-quarter of a cent 
p-r lb. for the week. ‘I'he sales were at 
1074@11 ec. for prime and extra Cattle, to 
dress 57@58 Ib. tothe gross cwt.; 8$$@104c. 
for ordinary to prime, to dress 55@5? los. ; 
and 8@8\4 for common, to dress 55 lbs. 
There was rather more inquiry for Miich 
Cows and a few sales were reported at 
$40@70. Calves have been in fair request 
at 64¢@s6c. for Veal and 2}@24c. for 
Grass-ted. Some few Sheep and Lambs of 
the better grades were inquired for; but 
the tone of the market was ol Sheep 
sold at 44@6tc. and Lambs 5@6%4 Live 
Hogs have ruled quiet but steady. “rhe Tre- 
ceipts for the week are 7,485 Beef Cattle, 
100 Cows, 685 Calves, 17, 143 Sheep, and 
32,204 Hogs. 


HAY.—The demand continues chiefly for 
grades below prime, and for such 65@70c. 
18 obtained quick. The better qualities are 
slow but steaay. The quotations are tor 
North River Shipping, -65@70c.; Retail 
qualities, 70@s5e.; and Clover and Salt, 
40@50c.. Straw is selling toa fair extent 
aud previous prices are sustained. We 
quote Long Rye 45@55c.and Short do. and 
Oat 40@45c. cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market re- 
mains in the same state of extreme quiet, 
and, although no change in prices is re- 
ported, we notice a gradual settling. 
Bacon.—Tbe demand has been less active 
and the market is scarcely so firm. Cut 


Meats are quiet, without decided 





one way or the other. Lard.—The demand 
has been very moderate and both “‘spot” 
and future prices have been shaded. f 
has been in moderate demand and small 
sales have been made of both barrel and 
tierce at full prices. Beef Hams are still 
neglected and prices are nominal. We 
quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl.........seese0 9 00 12 00 
Extra Mess.......ccccccccceeeld 50 18 00 
Prime Mess, tercd............20 00 
Packet, bbl. soecbecke OU @15 00 
City Extra & india Mess, tierce .23 00 @27 00 
ORK: 
Mess, Western.... -.........11 00 @12 00 
Extra ey eases sees 700 @10 25 
Prime Mess.........seeeeeee--11 00 @12 00 
wan $ 100 Ibs. 7 6714@ 7 70 
est, Steam, tcs., pr., @ 100 tba. 7 
City oc ndiaapeanmeaonee os 7 674 
MN a sonksacecasseeseceees 500 8 37 
Feta 7 @9 
@ 


Smoked...... Sienseusanabacsecas-s6. OO 1 
SHOULDERS: 
rrr tree ot 
ental VOT eT TERE TTI TTI TTY 
Baco pacansd Radeneses 5K@ 6% 
Pickled Bellies... areseaeon cosceeee S@ 6% 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is quiet but steady. We quote: 


DomeEstTio nn 

White City, cocccccccce OM 4 
Country Oh ag cove B @ 3% 
Cer GOURONOE, ccccccccécosccssescosce SUED 
emote Brock: 3K@ 3% 
mperfections......... oeccceecesecs . D 
No. 1 White a: peosuseneeses oo —- @5% 
Book Stock (6011d)......ceseseceeees = @ 34 
Common Papors........ssceseccesee 1 @ 1 


WOOL, —Notwithetanding business at 
the present time is exceedingly dull, a feel- 
ing of confidence is stanneed everywhere, 
This is due in a great measure to the 
small supply of desirable descriptions offer- 
ing, the light stocks in the hands of interior 
dealers, and to the belief that prices are 
now resting on bottom. We quote: 


American XXX......c0cceeeeeee 0 @—52 
“ po 4 






ooeee secccccecseomat @—46 

id Bicesioss swine seceee—3t @—46 
American, Combing... eee 48 
EE SS ae —18 
Superfine Pulled...... —33 
Valparaiso, Unwashed -—17 
eer oe 25 
Texas, coarse. vee e lB 


8. A., Merino, Unwashed... es )) 
E. |. Whi MEM. 0s cccccccscoceccocsmee 
Smyrna, Unwashed...... oeaae -o15 
Smyrna, Washed............00 622 
Cal. 8p & Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 25 

al. , Unwashed, fair...... 20 

al. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 16 
Cal. 8. C.,, Unwashed. burry.. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market is firmer and we 
advance quotations on the better grades, 
Other qualities unchanged, but held firm. 
Demand moderate. We quote: 


tate, GIMINS .ccscccsdscccccccccece Se GR 


State, tubs, selections............«. 30° @B82 
State, tubs, poor to prime.. coves 14 GS 
State, tubs, Creamery............. - 30 @38 
Wester, tubs, choice.............- 20 (@22 
Western, Creamery... ..ccccccccccce 33 (@35 
Western, firkius, choice............ 15 @6 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 11 @l4 


CHEESE.—The market remains steady, 
with a fair inquiry at previous figures, both 
for consumption and shipment, We quote: 


State Factory, faucy......... wo ~4 te] 





State Factory, good to fine. 16 
State Factory, fair to aston ° . a, 
State Dairies............. ery! 3 


Western Factory, choice.-.--+---...18 @131¢ 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @I10 
Western Factory, fair to good...... -6 @% 


EGGS.—The demand continues good 
and prices are higher, especially for fresh. 
We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 20 @22 
State and Pennsylvania........... . 18 @ 
Western and Canudian, choice...... 17 @18 


FRUITS.—Domerstic GREEN.—The de- 
mand for Apples is moderate. @boice 
grades are generally preferred. Fine 
Cranberries are doing well. We ane 


Apples, ae lots, per bbl...... T5@5 2 
Apples, W ve ae a choice, per bbi.. 3 ww@ 00 
Apples, W.N.Y., fr to g’d, per bbl. 2 25(@3 00 
Cranberries, cnoice, per UOk.. 6.6. 1 00@2 25 
Cranberries, fair to choice, per bbl. 5 50@6 75 


Domestic DriED show no change. The 
only kind that exhibits any life or activity 
is choice Sliced Apples. Peaches and 
Small Fruits are quiet and dull. We quote: 


Apples, State..... cosceseses.cc.cooe dd @C 
Apples, Westerv..... disease hecn cone 4 @6 
Apples, Southbern........ccecececees 4 @il 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 9 @10 
Peaches, uupeeled....... Jsesevecss OS 
Blackberries... .ccccccccccccee eeeeee 9 @I10 


PRUE con anccngacacsshednetevehaccco™ MNO 


HOPS have been in moderate request at 
unchanged prices. We quote: 


Crop of arse per ee pewmuaeeweeanene @14 
Crop of 1876 A. cc eee. ecccceccs @5 
Olds, all growths, per _ RPE ee 2@ 8 


POTATOES are firm, with a fair inquiry. 
We quote: 
Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl.1 38 @1 50 


“ State, Rose,,.........1 75 @2 00 
- Early Goodrich......,..2 25 @2 50 


‘POULTRY.—Live met with a fair in- 
erence ces, The amount 





of stock available was full and this had a 
depressing influence. Dressed shows no 
new features, Held lots, dry picked, etc , 
slow and irregular. Fresh scalded lots in 
demand equal to small supply and held 
firmly. @ quote: 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. es iaipaaataueee ee -.12 @18 
State and Western,....--10 @i2yg¢ 
Spring Chickens. —Jersey.......6...18 @14 
State and West’n.10 @121¢ 


Fowls. dail PIMNG, 66500000 enna ll (@12 
FUNC siccsiccswiessiernie ease 9 @10 

LIVE POULTRY. 
Spring Chickens. —JerBey.. sce eeeees 8 9 
Western.. ont os 
Powls.—State and Jersey, per ib....10 11 
' Western, SP ckskekascis v 10 
Turkeys. PETNEY ocicivcccss. ote ---» 8 @10 
™ WE ac dveecwcnsccecus 7 @8 


SEEDS.—The offerings of Clover con- 
tinue small, but the demand is light. Tim- 
othy is offered freely, but at preseut there 
is noinquiry. Flax is neglected and nom- 
inal. We quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perlb. 8i4@ 83% 

Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 30 @1 40 

Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....2 25 @2 50 

Flaxseed, Western, rough........150 @ — 
8 rT 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am, st. $535 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

FOFTAWIB). 0.0.00 cccsccccceseccess 52 28 
Mapes’ otato, Manure ‘(Ville 

formula). ....ccccccccccccccece 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip * Manure (Ville 

rer terre 88 72 


Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p.e.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate. . ° S 
Mapes’ Plain Super. on gl a 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate.. 40 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 


3 Eis 


erSScSa=5 SERRE eeeeHEEES SaRREE 
SSSSSSSES SESESES SSSESSSSS SESSEE 


phate of Lime........scccceee 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 2 0c 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 00j@ 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 (0@ 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone,...... 31 00@ 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone.. 27 5V@ 


“Acid Phosphate 30 
“6 «Pure Bone Meal 33 
- «Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate,.....38 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers..... edbvaees ° 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 
Juinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
uinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano, 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil. " 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate. . 
High-grade ey ae oar eee 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw ag OR 


Bone Flour........... seen 
Rawbones Ground (pure)... ererre . B83 


Walton, Whann & Co.’s8un@ua’o 30 ood 
0@ 
00@ 


WOOO 





German Potash Salts (25 p. c.).. - = 
Plaster, per t0M.....ccccccsccccce 
Nitrate of Potash (95 se Dy + lb. ee 
Sulphate of Potash ( 

Muriate of Potash (so B. ~ eo 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib..........- 
Sulphate of — per lb.. 
Dried Blood, per, errr rrr 
wee Flesh, 


SSS ars 
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seer ene eereeee 


TEAS REDUCED 





OUR TERMS ARE pote _— 
oe for om New Reduced Price-L 

HE GREAT AMERICAN THA COM PANY. 
(Pe 0. ee 5643), 


di and 33 VeBéy sv., N. Y. City. 
COFFEES, 
Dea eet 
amilies, and consumers 
in aoe ee siicles shoal 


TINER & 
wholorale pen — Fb x, 








rR ddress P.O. box 4231. 
_— = NTS WANTED. 


Per Monts and Exrenses 

or Gommission toa few a | E A R LY 

So FebpLiNe C's Lona s Contract 
Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 


» Nos. 4 & 5 Fuller 


WATER WHEELS, 


THE UNEQUALLED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 
TURBINE WATER WHEEL, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS, 








SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 


MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 


Address, POOLE & HUNT, 





Send for Circulars BALTIMORE, MD. 


A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 15. For other 
Premiums see page 29, 

TE AS. ~The choicest in the worla—imporser® 


ces— La! it Com in America— 
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SENATOR CHRISTIANCY’S BILL. 





SENATOR CHRISTIANCY, of Michigan, last 
week made a speech on the silver question 
and proposed a substitute for the Bland 
Silver Bill, making the silver dollar to con- 
sist of 434 grains of silver, instead of 41214 
grains, as provided for in the Bland Bill, 
and also declaring that the Act shall remain 
in force for only one year from the date 
of its passage, unless renewed or re-enacted 
by Congress. He said that ‘‘the bill now 
before the Senate was, in plain English, 
debasing our coin, and all such expedients 
had, by the verdict of history, debased the 
debaser more than the coin.” Senator 
Eaton thinks that the silver dollar, if 


authorized at all, should weigh 435 grains; 
and Senator Blaine designs to fill the blank 
in his bill with a number of grains that 
would make the silver dollar equal to the 
gold dollar. These propositions are de- 
signed as compromises with the extreme 
silver men. 

There can be no question that the coin- 
age of a silver dollar, made an unlimited 
legal tender and having a sufficient weight 
of silver to make it equal to the gold dollar, 
would not be exposed to the imputation of 
repudiation or dishonesty. It would in- 
volve no debasement of the coin of the 
country or injustice to creditors, and for 
this reason it would be entirely consistent 
with equity and good faith. The single 
question then would be whether it is expe- 
dient for the United States to coin such a 
dollar. We do not think that it would be, 
and for two reasons. 

One of these reasons we have in the fact 
that the dollar, at the present price of 
silver, would be so large and heavy, in pro- 
portion to its value, as to be exceedingly 
inconvenient in use. This is an objection 
to the trade dollar, weighing 420 grains, 
which is not a legal tender at all; and the 
objection would apply with more force to 
a dollar of greater weight. The subsidiary 
coins, consisting in half-dollars, quarter- 
dollars, and ten and five-cent pieces, and 
supplemented by the minor coins, answer 
all the purposes of small transactions; 
and there is really for these transactions 
not the slightest necessity for a larger silver 
coin. The people would soon be disgusted 
with it, on account of its inconvenience. 

The other reason is the fact that the pres- 
sent price of silver is so unsettled and its 
future price so uncertain that it is impos- 
sible to tell what number of grains of silver 
put into a dollar would make it commer- 
cially equal to the gold dollar. Nobody 
supposes that legally declaring the two 
kinds of dollars to be equal for the purpose 
of paying debts will make them equal in 
point of fact, or control the natural laws 
which determine the relative value of gold 
and silver. The ratio between the value of 
the two metals is now about as 18 to1; and 
we suppose that Senator Christiancy adopts 
this ratio in fixing the number of grains 
in the silver dollar which he proposes 
to have coined. The difficulty with the 
proposition is that the ratio is not 
& fixed one; and there is, moreover, not 
the slightest prospect that any action of 
the United States, taken independently of 
other nations, can establish a fixed ratio 

’ between the two metals. The dollar pro- 
posed by Senator Christiancy would be 
either overvalued. or undervalued, accord- 
ing to the fluctuations in the bullion value 
ef silver; and, hence, it would either drive 
out gold or be driven out by gold. 

The only possible method of establishing 
a fixed ratio between the two metals, so that 
coins of both may concurrently circulate 
as unlimited legal tenders, is by a mone- 
tary conference and agreement between a 
sufficient number of nations. This we re- 

gard as an essential preliminary to the use 
ef the silver dollar in this country as a 
standard of value. Senator Allison, who is 

4 strong silver man, admits that “the suc- 

cess of adopting the silver dollar as one of 
the standards of value in this country de- 
pends solely and entirely upon the agree- 
ment of foreign nations with ourselves.” 

Why not, then, wait till this agreement is 

secured? 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
aponnannaunuauaueuuanaeaBPeanaunauapqeqeqeaeaeeeeEeE————————————————_ 


THE BELMONT LETTER. 


TuE letter of Mr. Belmont, of this city, 

expressing his strong belief that the re- 

ported inverview with ex-Governor Hen- 

dricks, as published in the Cincinnati 

Commercial, is a misrepresentation, will be 
to the ex-Governor very refreshing reading. 

As reported, he has made a complete sur- 
render to the silver men. Mr. Belmont 
thinks that this cannot be so, and, hence, 

that injustice has been done to the ex- 
Governor, who, though he did not orig- 
inally favor the Public Credit Act of 1869, 
declaring the bonds of the Government, 
unless otherwise expressed, to be payable 
in coin, nevertheless, opposed the Indiana 
Democratic platform of 1869, which de- 
manded a repeal of the Public Credit Act 
and declared these bonds to be payable in 
greenbacks. The position of the ex- 
Governor was that the Public Credit Act 
was of binding force as a pledge of the 
nation’s faith to pay its bonded debt in 
gold. Upon this point Mr. Belmont quotes 
him as saying: 

‘*What is the effect of theact . . 
pledging payment in gold? Upon that ques- 
tion I have no doubts. Congress passed it, 
and the President approved and signed it. 
They had the constitutional power. 

Their acts within the sphere of their power 
bind the people. Millions of the bonds have 
since been sold, and the purchasers must be 
poke in accordance with the pledge given. 
f my ig eee holds my note for money 
to which I have a complete defense in law, 
or that it was given without consideration, 
or that it was obtained by fraud, I say to 
another neighbor who contemplates pur- 
chasing it that it is right and will be paid, 
and, relying upon that statement, he does 
purchase it, I cannot withdraw that state- 
ment. It binds me, into whatever hands 
the note may subsequently pass. It is be- 
cause my assurance induced him to buy 
the note, and it would be a fraud upon the 
holder to allow me to set up any defense 
which existed at the time I made it. A 
lower standard cannot be set up for the 





righis and liabilities of individuals.” 


This shows that the ex-Governor under- 
stood the word ‘‘coin,” as used in the 
Public Credit Act of 1869, to mean gold 
coin. Everybody so understood it, for the 
simple reason that the silver dollar had 
been in disuse for more than thirty years. 
The Democrats, in condemning the Act, de- 
clared that they were ‘‘in favor of repeal- 
ing the law of March, 1869, which assumed 
to construe the law so as to make such 
bonds payable exclusively in gold.” They 
‘understood coin to mean gold coin, as 
shown by this language. The Actof 1873 
established this gold coin as the, only unit 
of value, and declared in the form of law 
what had been the fact of practice for 
more than thirty years. If, then, ex-Gov- 
ernor Hendricks has not been misrepre- 
sented by the O¥ncinnati Oommercial, he 
has undergone avery great change since 
1869. 
—— ree 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS is dull. If anything, the home 
trade is duller than at any time since the 
close of the fall season of 1877. The in- 
creasing prospects of the success of pend- 
ing silver schemes, the proposed modifica- 
tion of the tariff laws, and the uncertainty 
of European political affairs has a tendency 
to unsettle all commercial values. The 
export trade, while still active, has also 
fallen off somewhat, for the same reasons. 


EUROPEAN WAR —The announcement 
of the signing of the Russian eondition 
for a cessation of hostilities last week 
proves to have been premature. Many 
rumors have been cabled during the week 
in regard to the signing of an armistice; 
but nothing definite is known at the date of 
our going to press. This uncertainty has 
a depressing effect, and in the meantime 
it is authoritatively stated that Greece has 
actually opened war against Turkey, by 
crossing the frontier in force; while the 
attitude of Great Britain in sticking to its 
demand for money looks as if any confer- 
ence for peace that may take place will 
result in a conference preparatory toa gen- 
eral war. Since the above was written 
dispatches have been received stating pos- 
itively that the preliminaries of peace and 
an armistice were signed on the part of 
Russia and Turkey, at Adrianople, on 
Thursday. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT of the United 


Government than that which measures the 


States was decreased during the month of ; 
January $1,668,076. The amount of the 

decrease since June 30th, 1877, is $15,870,- 

857. The entire debt (less $126,882,989.47 

gold and $3,170,490.13 currency in the 

Treasury) was $2,044,287,366.26 on Feb- 

ruary Ist. 

THE NEW TARIFF BILL, which the 

sub-committee of the Ways and Means 

Committee have agreed upon, while it 

makes many changes, adheres closely to 

the protective idea. A comparison of the 

proposed bill with the present tariff laws 
shows that the sub-committee in most mat- 
ters relating to American manufacture have 
closely followed the text of the existing 
law, except that the duties are somewhat 
reduced and the duty is either specific or 
ad valorem, rather than both. Merchants, 
and especially those engaged in foreign 
trade, complain that the uncertainty which 
the proclaimed tariff revision has caused 
unfavorably affects trade and production, 
Many merchants are holding large stocks 
of goods, the value of which will be 
changed. Not only will the large amount 
of merchandise in bond be affected and the 
entire import trade seriously disturbed, but 
the values of all goods manufactured here 
which come into competition with those 
imported wil) be more or less unsettled. 
This seriously affects business, for the 
reason that uncertainty is one of the great- 
est impediments to prosperity that can 
possibly be imagined. 


FAILURES.—The mercantile disasters 
reported in this city during the past month 
are the largest in number that have oc- 
curred in any single month since the panic 
of 1873. There were 129 failures, suspen- 
sions, and assigoments, in which the aggre- 
gate liabilities are $7,113,039 and assets 
$1,433,839. The merchandise liabilities 
are greater than in the last month of the 
year 1877, in which the total was about 
$8,000,000; but the latter was swelled by 
the failures of banks, trust companies, and 
defalcations to the amount of over $4,200,- 
000. In the number of failures there is an 
increase of twenty-nine over the record for 
December. The failures in the grocery, 
drug, hat, boots and shoes, fancy goods, 
and produce trades were very large. 

Twelve retail grocers, ten dealers in boots 
and shoes, four manufacturers and dealers 
in hats, five manufacturers of suits and 
skirts, six produce dealers, and five liquor 
dealers has been obliged to suspend. 


MONEY MARKET.—Money has been 
abundant and easy, with brief exceptions, 
during the week. The rate on Government 
collateral has been 5 to 6 per cent. and 
under, and generally 6 per cent. with stock 
eollateral on call loans, with occasional 
transactions at 7 per cent. sharp. We 
quote prime endorsed paper of short date 
at 5 to 514 per cent., four months at 51¢ to 
6 per cent., and good single name at 6 to 
8 per cent, 


THE LONDON MARKET has been 
active and interesting during the entire 
week. Consols were irregular, because of 
the varying phases of the political outlook ; 
and United States bonds were seriously 
depressed, because of the passage by Con- 
gress of the Matthews silver resolution. 
From the depression there was some late? 
reaction. The Bank of Eoglend reduced 
its minimum rate of discount to 2 per cent., 
and money on three months’ bills is now 
about 134 in the outside market. The 
quotation of bar silver is 58 15-16 pence 
the ounce, English standard. 


CURRENCY.—According to the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
amount of additional circulation issued 
during the month of January is $1,041,690, 
and the total amount issued since the pass- 
age of the Act of Jan. 14th, 1875, is $41,111,- 
970. The total amount of iegal-tender 
notes received up to date, under the Act of 
Jan. 14th, 1877, is $32,829,576, and the 
amount received during the present month 
is $838,852, leaving the amount of legal- 
tenders outstanding on Feb. 1st $349,110,- 
424, 

SILVER.—The Matthews _ resolution 
passed the House on Monday bya vote of 
189 to 79, majority greater by 31 votes 
than two thirds of the members, and three 
more than the absolute two thirds majority 
of the House which is required by the 





Constitution to pass over the President’s 


ie 


veto. The prospects of the final passage 
of the Bland Bill are, therefore, greater 
than has of late been thought anyways 
probable. The wholesale merchants of 
this city have called a special meeting of 
the Board of Trade and Transportation for 
Monday, at two Pp. M., to devise measures 
of relief against the glut of silver coin in 
this market, which is seriously interfering 
with trade. The call for the meeting is 
signed by many of our leading wholesale 
merchants, who declare that the entire 
Class of retail tradesmen are becoming 
overloaded with silver, which the banks re- 
fuse to accept on deposit to any amount 
beyond the limit fixed by law, and thé 
tradesmen must either pay their liabilities 
in this coin or submit to a a loss in ex- 
changing it for paper currency. 
IXCHANGE.—The foreign exchange 
market was active, principally by reason 
of the purchases of the foreign bankers 
importing bonds from London, closing 
quiet and easier, the selling rates being on 
the basis of $4.82@$4.82} for sixty days’ 
bills and $4.84@$4.84} for demand to the 
£. New York exchange was quoted on 
Saturday as follows at the places named: 
Savannah—buying, par; selling, }@} prem. 
Cincinoati—fair demand; 100 discount; 
par. New Orleans—commercial, 4@3-16 


discount; bank, par. St. Louis—150 dis- 
count. Chicago—80 to 100 discount. Bos- 
ton—par. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation opened 
on Monday dull and uninteresting, and the 
dealings were very small, a state of affairs 
which has continued all the week. Recent 
occurrences at home and abroad bave ren- 
dered speculation a very uncertain matter. 
Whether peace or war is to prevail in Eu- 
rope makes the future disposition of our 
surplus grain uacertain; and whether the 
patching up of the differences of the rail- 
road companies will be permanent, or the 
final result will be another war, to bring 
rates below a paying basis, are questions 
which make operators pause, and there is 
no disposition to risk large ventures either 
way. ; 

The following will shew the range of 
prices of stocks dealt in during the week: 






Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. eat. est, ing. 
Ath. and Pac. Tel.... cccccccee - - a 2054 
Chicago and Northwestern. 364 sy By 35% 
Ee mene Northw’n, pf.. 62K 62% . Gly 62% 
+ R. 1, and Pacitic. WK We OK 
peta Bur., and Quiney. -108%4 103% «(108108 
Col, C,, and Ind. Cen......., 3 3 2% 2% 
Cu, Dap Gig BBE Bas ne cocccee oe Ms 34 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 72\ 2% 71% #7 
Chicago and Alton..... .... 78% 78% TT% vi] 
Chicago and Alton, pref,.... — - - 100% 
Conso!idation Coal........ is aa - = 25 
Camtom. 0. ccccccce -ccccee - = - 16 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 504 50% 1956 50% 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 49 50% 18% 49% 
Express—Adams..... .,....- _ —- — 100% 
American 484 4B 484 48 
United States..... - _ - 47 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — — - 8356 
FR va sindes <0cacerosencscds. dee Dy 9% 8% 9% 
MinsteMrccccccces-cossece cece M41 Ml M41 M1 
Han. and St. Joseph . 11% 11% ll ll 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref.. As %UO% %@MWkK iD 
Illinois Central 1% MM Th 
Lake Sbhore.... Ry Wx 61x 
Michigan Centr: 61 Oy O% 
Morris and Essex... - 15 74 74% 
Mil.and St. Paul ... ..... «4 33% 36% BT% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd - 6 69% «68K CBG 
N. Y. Central.......... -105 106 14% =©105% 
N. J. Central. .. a ws «bb 17% 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hart °° - — 156 
Obio and Miss ..... vk & 7 8 
Ohio and Miss., pref. oe 13 13 1344 
Pacitic Mail. ... h 23% 2244 224 
PONBMB ....ccccee covccccsecs 2 120 120 21 
Pitts. and Fort Wyane..... #0 90 8644 87 
Quickstlver.. ........es-ee0s 16 16 16 15% 
Quicksilver, pref.... aL’ 31s 31s 30 
St. Louis and I. M............ 5% 5% 5% 5 
St. Louls, K.C., and N...... 4% 4% 4 t 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pref. 22 22 20% 20% 
WORE. cccccccccccce — ccccee 6% 17 Wx 16% 
Onion Pacific, ......ccccccccee 68 68x 7% 866TH 
Western Union Telegraph, 77% 77% 76% T6% 


FREIGHT RATES.—The trouble in this 
regard, which originated between the rail- 
roads from Boston to the West, has been 
settled by an agreement to which the four 
American trunk roads and the Grand 
Trunk of Canada were parties, and west- 
bound rates have been restored to the old 
basis. The subject of rates from the West 
to the seaboard is to be discussed at a 
meeting of the Western roads at Chicago, 
this week. Mr. Albert Fink is the commis- 
sioner for the four trunk lines to meet the 
representative of the Western roads, and 
the points in dispute are to be referred to 
him for arbitration. 

COAL COMBINATION.—The quotas 
of coal tonnage for the months of January, 
February, and March of this year are as 
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follows: For three of the companies con- 
trolled by the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey for January, 10,000 tons; for Feb- 
ruary, 20,000 tons; for March, 30,000 tons. 
The Reading Railroad for January, 180,000 
tons; for February, 125,000; for March, 
upward of 200,000 tons. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad will ship during these three 
months about 250,000 tons, their quota 
being 381,250 tons for that time. The 
monthly quotas were settled upon at the 
meeting held last Friday; but the under- 
standing then was that they should not be 
given to the public. The above figures 
were obtained from official sources and are 
correct. The price of coal will be raised 
about 35 cents per ton by the Reading Rail- 
road, upon delivery at Philadelphia, on and 
after February 1st. 

Two of the gentlemen who were present 
at the meeting of the combination on Friday 
last, as representatives, state that no articles 
of agreement and no papers of any kind 
were signed at that meeting; that the lead 
ers of the combination do not intend to 
sign any articles; that such signature 
would be illegal; that it was on this ac- 
count that their signatures were not given, 
and not because the New York legislature 
had appointed a committee of investiga 
tion; that such a committee could investi- 
gate none of the companies except the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, all 
the other roads in the combination having 
taken their charters from the Pennsylvania 
legislature. 

At the usual auction sale of coal belong- 
ing to the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western Railway Company, held in the 
Exchange salesroom, this city, there was a 
large attendance and bidding was spirited. 
Fifty thousands tons were disposed of at 
rates ranging from 30 to 80 cents per ton in 
advance of last month’s prices. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION.—The 
annual record of the construction of rail- 
roads in the United States, publisbed in 
The Railroad Gazette, shows that 2,199 
miles wére completed in 1877, against 2,460 
in 1876, 1,561 in 1875, 2,025 in 1874, 3.883 
in 1873, and 7,340 in 1872. The decrease, as 
compared with 1876, is nearly 11 per cent. ; 
but the total is above the average since the 
panic of 1873, that average for the four 
years having been 2,061 miles. Neither is 
itasmall amount of work, in comparison 
with the population and traffic of the 
country and their rate of growth. The in- 
crease in the railroad mileage is about as 
great as the average increase of population 
in the country, and this country has long 
had a larger mileage in proportion to the 
population than any other civilized nation, 
We have now very nearly 80,000 miles of 
railroad in the country, with a probable 
population of 45,800,000. This gives 575 
people to support one mile of railroad, and 
a nominal investment in railroads of about 
$100 per individual. Europe has about 
3,310 inhabitants to support one mile of 
railroad, or nearly six times as many as 
this country; and in Great Britain and Bel 
gium—where the country is most fully 
provided with railroads—there are 1,860 
and 2,283 inhabitants, respectively, per 
mile. So far as population is concerned, 
therefore, this country is already exception 
ally well provided. We have noticed that 
the construction since 1873 has been chiefly 
of short lines of local interest. This was 
especially true in 1877. The number of 
lines was greater than before since 1873, and 
the average length of each line has been 
smaller but once, as will appear from the 
following: 


Number Average 
Year. of Companies, Miles Built. Length. 
DEE Mibuichnenipaseeeanoon 210 7,340 25.0 
BED 00e cecccas + coccces 137 8,883 23.3 
RUUD easovesbccesacaveeceee 105 2,025 19.3 
Peistkivetenes: \sethaiees ™ 1,561 16.6 
DDG. dacenccbsecessucaee 10% 2,460 23.0 
BIRT cccces cine @ yeunebese 117 2,199 18.8 


There were very few lines constructed 
in 1877 which can be called long. The 
longest single line was the 120 miles of 
the Southern Pacific extension; then 
follow the Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
91 miles; the Colorado Central, 70; the 
Rochester and State line, 68 miles; the 
Maple River, 59 miles; the Syracuse, 
Geneva, and Corning, 56 miles; and the 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City, 54 miles, 
No other line as much as fifty miles long 
was constructed during the year. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The Jan- 


uary earnings of the Northwest Road are 
stated to be $956,000, against $721,000 the 
same month last year, or an increase of 
$235,000. This is the eighth month of the 
fiscal year, and the gain over the previous 
fiscal year insures a dividend of 244 per 
cent, on the common and a second divi- 
dend of 314 per cent. on the preferred 
stock at the close of the fiscal year, May 
31st, without any further increase of traffic, 
as compared with February, March, April, 
and May of last year. 

RAILROAD SALE.—A_long-pending 
receivership for the Gilman Illinois Road 
has just been settled by the absolute sale 
of the road of 112 miles to the Illinois 
Central for $1,600,000 of thirty years’ 6 
per cent. bonds, which will be divided up 
among the original mortgagees ($2,000,000 
in amount), who some years since bought in 
the road, under foreclosure, for $1,500,000. 
It has since been in the hands of Mr. C. 8. 
Seyton, as receiver general, who now suc- 
cessfully winds up a trust that at one time 
promised very little for the original mort- 
gagees. 

GOLD has been more active and firmer. 
The price advanced to 10214, as the imme- 
diate effect of the passage of the Matthews 
silver resolution, though it had settled back 
to 102 atthe close on Saturday. $1,500,000 
English gold was received bere on Satur- 
day by the Cunard and White Star steam- 
ers. Itis said that some of the New York 
banks have been buying large amounts of 
gold, thereby putting a part, and in some 
cases the whole, of their capital in gold, so 
as to be in a position to encourage the use 
of gold among their customers, with the 
hope of creating such an extended use for 
gold in mercantile transactions as shall 
make the transition from a paper to a gold 
basis the more easy when the proper time 
comes. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS have been very 
active. There was a sharp decline in 
prices early in the week on the indications 
from Washington and the weakness in the 
London market, with a partial recovery at 
the close. Tue recent decline in gold, the 
sale of 4 per cents., and the growing fear 
of payment in silver has brought Govern- 
ment bonds to where they are treated 
almost as ordinary currency obligations, 
The consequence is a largely increased de- 
mand. The large amounts held abroad and 
the possible effect of large supplies being 
returned is about all that keeps them from 
being entirely freed from consideration of 
the price of gold. The following were the 
closing quotations of Government Bonds on 


Saturday: 


Bid, Asked. Bid, Asked, 
U. 8. 68 "81r....106% 106%|U. 8. 10-408 r.,...1053 10536 
U. 8. 6s ‘SL cp.. 106% 106 
U.8. 68 "65 n. r.10234 10554 


J, 8. = > “4 hau ’ 
U. 8. 63 67 ep. 105% %|U. 8. 438 " D.-10% 10344 
U. &. 6s "68 r,., 108% Wes U.S, 48 bot 101% 
U. 8. 6s "68 ¢ p.. -108% 109 |U.8, 48 1907 cp. “WOL% 10236 


FOUR PER CENTS.—The Secretary 
of the Treasury has made arrangements by 
which gold or currency checks drawn on 
banks in New York shall be received in 
payment of subscriptions to the new four- 
per-cent. loan. The currency checks will 
be converted into coin at the current rate 
and any excess returned to the subscriber, 
If it is found to be necessary, similar ar- 
rangements will be made in other cities 
having sub-treasury offices. 

POPULAR LOAN. — Representative 
Phillips, of Kansas, has introduced a bill 
to provide for funding the savings of the 
people in a popular loan and to make it 
interconvertible. It provides for receiving 
savings at postal savings banks, from 25 
cents upward, and when $10 have accumu- 
lated on any account a postal money-order 
is to be issued, which may be placed in a 
8-65 bond, interest payable quarterly, 
which bond is at option reconvertible into 
legal tender. The bonds should be issued 
in the postal orders in denominations of 
$10, 20, $50, and $100 by the Treasurer of 
the United States, an assistant treasurer, 
or Government depositary. The proceeds 
are to be invested in paying six-per-cent. 
bonds, subject to call, and fifty millions to 
be held for reconversions. This bill has 
been considered in the Sub-Committee of 
Banking and Currency, and was introduced 
to be printed. It isa substitute for several 
bills, and takes the parts of Secretary 
Sherman’s bill not objectionable to the 
majority of that committee, coupling it 





with the interconvertible feature, and pro- 


viding, in addition, for the reception of 
savings of lower amounts. A Dill similar 
in its provisions will be reported from ‘the 
Committee on Banking and Coney at an 
early day. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $346,172,050 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation, and $13,493,000 to secure public 
deposits. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, $917,400. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn for the weck, $820,400. National 
bank circulation outstanding—gold notes, 
$1,432 120; currency notes, $320,656,690. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 


1877. 1878. 
Now York,,....-ccccsscees $1,358,000 $837,000 
SR cea esessesenion + » 1,205,000 1,575,000 
Philadelphia........ ...... 449,000 223,000 
Miscellaneous.......,....+. 417,000 1,126,000 
EE c0tinciséadsaeee -.$4,429,000 $3,761,000 


STATE BONDS.—State bonds are gen- 
erally steady and dull. Louisiana consols 
are lower, at 8214@83. District of Colum- 
bia 3 65s, ex-coupon, are 77#@}, or 1 per 
cent. below the highest sales. 

RAILROAD BONDS.—Railroad bonds 
are firm and in good demand, with several 
instances of improvement. Canada South- 
ern firsts have reached 65 on the success 
attending the scheme of reorganization. 
Over three-fourths of the bonds are already 
assented, and holders of the others must 
exchange them promptly, if they would re- 
ceive the new bonds, guaranteed by the New 
York Central, in March. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
continuous increase in all items except 
circulation, which has fallen off slightly. 
The surplus reserve is $384,775 greater 
than last week and the banks now hold 
$16,016,775 in excess of the legal require 
ments, 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 


last week: 
Jan, 26th, Feh, 21. Comparisons, 

Loans. | .$238,404,300 $241,275,509  Ine...... $2,871,200 
Specie...... 30,193,000 31,280,0L0 Inc ..... 1,086,400 
Leg. tend... 37,231,200 87,362,200 Inc. ... 131,000 
Total res.. 67,424,809 68,592 200 Inc...... 1,167,400 
Deposits. 207,171,200 210,301,700 Inc,..... 3,130,500 
Res. req... 51,792,800 52,575,425 Ine.. ... 782,625 
Surplus.... 15,682,000 16,016,775 ~Inc...... 384,975 
Circulation 19,798,100 19,761,300 Dee...... 26,800 


BANK STOCKS.—Many of the City bank 
stocks continue to be offered at lower bids 
since the Dunning failure, involving nearly 
two millions of bankrupt or doubtful 
paper. The American Exchange Bank, 
showing a nominal surplus undivided on the 
last quarterly report to the Department at 
Washington of 274 per cent., is selling at 
par, The German American Bank is 70 
and the Fourth National 98, The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


— Asked. Bid. Asked, 





America.... Mechapics’..... 132 
cae a — “100% _ meee cs Bkg As 60 60 
Broadway...... “290 |Mech’s & Trad’s — = 
Central » av'n?. — lw |Mercantile..... 92 100 
City. ..0.. veers he - — ;Merchants’. _ it 
Commerce.. — 9 |Mer. Saspanas. vis) 
Continental.. 7 — |Metropolitan... — R= 
First National. 260 — |New York...... — ho 
Fourth Nat’al.. { 9814 Ninth Nationa, —- 80 
Fifth Avenue 220% — |NorthAmer..,. — 75 
German Amer. - SE O14 102 
Greenwich ,... 100 — |Republic 8 9 
enerer . seanees 100 101 |Shoe & Leather — 108 
Manhat' 143 {State of N.Y.,n 100 109% 
Manuf's’ & Mor. 15 — /Tradesmen’s, . 135 

BPiNe.......008 2 — oo "7 150 
Market... ...... w — 


BANK ITEM.— The Ninth National 
Bank stockholders recently voted by a 
large majority to reduce the capital stock 
from $1,500,000 to $750,000. This was done 
tocover the shrinkage in the value of the 
costly building erected by the bank and 
also to cover losses in the way of suspend- 
ed paper and other loans, This: reduction 
in the capital stock plainly reflects how 
unprofitable banking has been for years 
past, in consequence of high taxes, low 
rates of interest for money, depreciation 
in real estate, and losses on call loans and 
mercantile paper. 

DIVIDENDS.—The New York, Provi- 
dence, and Boston Railroad Company has 
delared a quarterly dividend of 24 per 
cent., payable February 11th. 

A regular quarterly dividend of $2 per 
share (being dividend No. 42) has been de- 
clared by Pullman’s Palace Car Company, 
payable February 15th, to stockholders of 
record at close of business February 1st. 

The South Shore and Mich. Southern 
R R. Co. has declared a dividend of 2 per 
cent., payable Feb. 1st. 

The Terra Haute and Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. has declared a dividend of 6 per cent., 





payable Jan. 3ist. 


The Illinois Central R. R. Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of 3 per cent., payable 
March Ist. 

The Panama R. R. Co. has declared a 
dividend of 3 per cent., payable-Feb. 1st. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company 
has declared a dividend of 4 per cent., 
payable February 9th. The National Bank 
of the Republic has declared a dividend of 
3 per cent., payable February 4th. 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or regis'ered,in all 
denominations for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail other issues of Government bonds, tor 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and ‘called’ tive-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates, 


We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
— bonds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
eation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


QIXPENNY BAVINGS BANK, 
BROADWAY AND. ASTOR PLACE, 
49rH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have declared a dividend of 5 per 
cent. on depusits under #500, and 4 per cent. on de- 
posits of $500 and over, entitled under the rules of 
the Bank thereto, payable on and after Feb. 20th. 
Money deposited up to and ineluding Feb. 10th will 
draw interest from Feb, Ist. 

Interest not withdrawn will be added to the prin- 
cipal, and likewlse draw interest from the ist of 
February. A.C. COLLINS, Secretary. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Test me and my loans — 
way you ome. All Lask is a trial. In 
terest pa fa semi-annually Security 4 to 
S times the loan in jand alone, exclusive 

of the buildings. Sworh appraisements at present 

low cash values. Prompt payments. 23d year of 
residence in the state. Best ot references. Send for 
particulars. 

D. Ss. B. JOHNSTON, 


__ Negotiator of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minn. 


An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present for everybody. Read page 
15, For other Premiums see page 




















erence 


0 PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, oo and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 8 
guarantee, as An assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. Inover six years 
business never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land, Send for par 
ticulars and references. 

ATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 


J. 
HENRBY DICKINSON, Manager Broadway New York 


OL AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, eet BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular, ‘ACTUARY of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Central Ilimois Loan Agency,’ 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 











Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT C0, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble igs Building, 


NOS. 327-331 CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Capltaall.....cccccccccccccccccsce-coveses -82,000,000. 


The Compan gaan. rent nt SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR-PROOK VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75 a year, according to size, An extra sine for 
Corporations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks ad- 
joining Vaults provided fer § r Safe Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST 


INCOME COLLECTHD and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 


THE Company act as s EXECUTORS, ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, and GUARDIANS, and RECELVE AND 
EXECUTH TRUSTS of ever Seemtotion from the 
courts, corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND 5M ae ARE 
YPARAT: APART 





EPT SE AN. FROM THE 
ASSETS OF THE Pompe y 46 gADDITION AL 
SECURITY, 'HE nae A SPECIAL 

RUST CAPITA $1,000,000, PRIMARILY RE- 


"AL 
SPONSIBLE FOR THEN 7! ee OBLIGATIONS. 


WILLLS \ rraaieee FOR and — kept, with- 
out charg: 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL President. 

JOHN B. oes . Vice-President and in charge of 
the Trust Depart 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
8. A. Caldwell, Henry C. Gibson 
John Welsh, J. Gillingham Fell, 
« Kdward W. Clark, Henry Pratt McKean, 
Alexander Henry, William H. Merrick, 
George F. Tyler, John B. Gest, 


Kdward T. Steel. 


A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 








page 15. For other Premiums see page 
29. 
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Commercial. perity, with inflation of the currency | LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. ORSET JEANS. 
thrown into the bargain. These figures Amoskeag....... . 83¢|/Laconia...........+- 8 
sitet would seem to ae that eatettlty ip | SPCR Se See Snr are Canoe Ries res 6 Momsnes mane ss 
THE PUBLIC DEBT. really more conducive to wealth than pros- See Hyde Park........ 8 Biatteens....... 9 
perity an ard.... 73¢/Pepperell. ....... 10 
Tur following statement gives the fig- ; sate MONDAY EVENING, February 4th, 1878. Kaases 
ures in regard tothe public debt on the 1st PRINTS. BROWN DRILLS. 
dé enema: DRY GOODS. Albion ..... ssceses or DOR ox Agawom, Po oesess > Perey ere Hee 
Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. THERE is very little that is new or in- Merrimack, D.. 8° Appleton”. canes Massachusett C.. Tig 
Bonds at 6 per CeNt.........seeceeeeesveees 43,667,100 00 | teresting to be written on this subject. meng SS : Augusta. ........ 8 Np a sreseeeee BBG 
Bonds at 5 per cent........ceceeeerereeee 703,266,650 00 | The market is very quiet and almost en- Richmond. . ; t 6 Boot, A......... ++» 83¢/8tar sececeeee BG 
oo. ~~ guia aaa 200,000,000 00 | tirely without animation. Some excuse Simpson’sMourn’g 6 | ~ a : 
DEF CONE......cecccsccseeserees 75,000,000 00 fi F Pe tle TAQUC.......00- 
Total principal... .........e0eeceeees #1,726,933,750 00 for this may be found in the discrimination amsutta ........ 5 EX 'TRAORDIN ARY 


DOCTRINE 6 ke cciscciscoscevecees 21,827,524 10 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent......... 14,000,900 00 
WININONE bc cbade . rccpacacagadsacs' casacteve 35,0€0 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
Principal ............00. eccansneecese Peer ere $11,599,620 26 
PNR se cccccccncwcheaseasethcctarer tues: 6 558,10 25 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 

Old demand and legal-tender notes,.... $349,173,921 50 
Certificates of deposit................0008. 31,115,000 00 





Fractional currency.... 
Coin certificates ..... 


17,471,919 72 
42,733 800 00 


TOCA PRINGIPEL, «005. .ccciccssccensess $440,494 641 22 





Total unclatmed interest........... 7,207 08 
Total Debt 
EIGTENE: vi6:cas. avarese- <cecdcecensassues $2,193,028, 011 48 
Interest, ..,........ .00- apts eseucanaeeeiees 22,427,834 38 
Osa as Sieve ocdceseccduwtacas $2,215,455,845 86 
' Cash in the Treasury 
Ce vicictesscacccveatedscvctccaccesacsucsves $126,882,789 47 
RROD so coc cn csttoncas tathaloccicewcvaves 3,170,490 13 
Currency held for redemption of frac. 
tional currency ..,.......... 10,000,000 00 
Special deposit held for the redemption 
of certificates of deposit, as provided 
DP BW e Siscscccccuctcceavcson sgatetocous 31,115,000 00 
Wg ns basewadodteueccusereause ++ B171,168,479 60 


Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
SOI GR, Tike vcnncte Ke: cccdccéenass 2,045,955,442 79 
February Ist, 1828. ........sc.s0.seeere « $2,044,287,3866 26 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $1,668,076 53 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1877..... 15,870,857 00 
Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 





Principal outstanding..................085 $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet pald....... $23,117 56 
Interest paid by the United States...... 37, 896-834 50 
Interest paid by transportation of 

UN UN iiistecs Seects teers cries 9,006,862 22 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

States 


san wa heteadeusensetincaseens aoeed 28,889,472 28 
The decrease of the debt during the last 
month was $1,668,076, and since the 30th 
of last June it has been $15,870,857. The 
Treasury held $61,748,995 in coin, against 
which there are no outstanding current 
coin obligations. This is the amount 
available for redemption purposes. 





DEBT FIGURES. 


ComprTrRoLLER OLcort, of this state, in 
his last annual report, gives the following 
figures in respect to the debt of this state 
and the debts of towns, counties, villages, 
and cilies in the state: 

The mrose state dome Sept. 30th, 1862, was $30,517,424 62 
“ “ 1866, “* 51,753,082 22 

1877, ** 10,959,054 87 
The gross town, county, village, and city 
debt June 1st, (875, as compiled in the 

COMBUS, WAS sg oe 1s cen cee 3 en ee 
The gross town, county, village, and city 

debt in December, 1872, as compiled by 

the Constitutional Commission, was. .214,344,676 58 

While this shows that the state debt has 
been nearly paid off during the last eleven 
yenrs, it also shows that municipal indebt- 
edness from December, 1872, to June 1st, 
1875—a period of two years and a half— 
was increased by nearly thirty millions of 
dollars, reaching at the latter date the sum 
of $244,079,859. The great interest burden 
of taxation is created by this debt. It is 
certainly time to call a halt in municipal 
debts. The capital and labor of the state 
- are too heavily mortgaged for genuine 
prosperity. The policy of retrenchment is 
now an urgent necessity. 


“ “ “ 


244,079,859 00 





ASSESSED VALUATIONS. 

THe real estate in the State of New 
York in 1853 was by the local assessors 
returned at $1,015,762.791, in 1873 it was 
returned at $1,750,698,918, and in 1876 it 
was returned at $2,376,252,178. The in- 
crease of valua‘ion from 1853 to 1873—a 
period of twenty years—was in round num- 
bers $700,000,000; and the increase from 

873 to 1876—a period of three years— 
was upward of $600,000,000. Suppos- 
ing the valuation to be made by 
the same rule in both periods, we 
then have the singular fact that three 
years of disaster and bankruptcy in private 
fortunes have added to the valuation of 
real estate nearly as much as was added in 
the previous twenty years of average pros- 





against New York which has prevailed in 
the rates of freight for some time past. 
Buyers from interior markets have been 
holding off, in hopes that a little delay may 
give lower rates, and so add to their per- 
centage of profit. The jobbing houses 
have in some cases transacted a fair busi 
ness;but they are the exception, not the 
rule. 

Two important auction sales of domestic 
goods have been made by Messrs. Town- 
send & Fargis during the week; the first on 
Wednesday, being an offering of 10,000 
pieces of worsteds, of the manufacture of 
the Messrs Scheppers Brothers, and the 
second on Thursday, comprising 1,200 
cases of wide brown and bleached sheetings, 
per order of Messrs. Parker, Wilder & Co. 
The latter were all sold at very low and un- 
satisfactory prices, while of the former 
something over half was sold at figures 
scarcely more profitable to the makers than 
the preceding mention. 

Cotton goods have been in moderate de- 
mand and the market shows no special 
change. The general supply is in very 
good shape, with the demand for some styles 
in excess of production. 

The shipments of domestic cottons to 
foreign ports for the week have been of 
very fair proportions, reaching 2,335 pack- 
ages from this port and 178 packages from 
Boston; in all 2,513 packages, or a total of 
7,492 packages for the expired portion of 
the year, against 4,955 packages for 1877 
and 8,784 puckages for 1876. The value of 
shipments for 1878 is $377,567, against 
$418,887 for 1877 and $301,216 for 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings show great 
steadiness for all the leading makes, with 
the finer qualities all in light supply. The 
demand is moderate. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in light movement an.j the general 
trade is without any spirit to speak of, 

Cottonades are neglected. 

Corset jeans are in fair movement and 
general stocks of the medium and better 
grades are in light supply. 

Dyed ducks are in steady movement and 
sales, together with deliveries for previous 
orders, make up a very fair business. 

Piques are in good demand, though much 
competition has run down the price toa 
very low and unremunerative figure. 

Ginghams are without general activity, 
though some large buyers are giving them 
increased attention. Leading makes will 
be opened the coming week. 

Print cloths have been in light sale-and 
quotations are kept at 3c. less one per 
cent. for standards, and 35 16@8} for 
56x60. 

Prints are without movement to speak 
of. Some selections and shipments have 
been made; but of a very irregular char- 
acter. 

Cretones and cambrics are in some in- 
quiry, rather in advance of the supply, 
and fair selections have been made by 
the shirt trade and other manufacturing 
branches, 

Dress goods have had a fair attention, 
though business is lighter than last season. 

Woolen goods have been in irregular 
and unsatisfactory movement, and the 
market can only be named dull and unset- 
tled. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in light re- 
quest, except for some special makes of the 
most popular character. 

Kentucky jeans have been slow from 
first hands; but some large sales of low and 
medium grades have been worked up by 
agents. 

Foreign dry goods continue in small re- 
quest. Importers are nearly ready with 
their sprivg offerings and some action is 
expected in the near future. 

The imports for the week+have been 
$1,600,460 and the total thrown on the 
market $2,083,375. 














GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 93¢\Lancaster.......... 9 
Belfast ............ 9 |Namaske.......... 81¢ 
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Glasgow.........5, 9 |Southwark...... - 1% 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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TICKINGS, 
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Black Gros-grain 


SILKS 


at $1.25 per Yard, 
Recently Sold at $2. 


These Special Coods will be Ex- 
hibited in the Center Section, 
Broadway Side. 


SATS Mac 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th &1Oth Sts. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


REMOVAL. 


GREAT CLEARING OUT SALE OF 


Carpets, 


previous to removing to our NEW WAREROOMS, 


Corner 6th Ay. and 13th St. 


We shall offerthe Entire Variety of Patterns and 
Styles, which we do not intend to duplicate, at a 
great sa: ritice and entirely regardless of cost. 

An unusual opportunity is now offered to purchas- 
ers. 

Body Brussels from $1.20 per Yard. 
Tapestry Brussels from 75c. per Yard. 
Ingrains at 50c. per Vard 
Druggets and Oilcloths in all widths, well 
sensoued, from S50c. per Yard. 


TURKEY and varas’ ARPETS, RUGS, MATS, 
TC. 


LACE CURTAINS. 
THE ENTIRE RANGE FROM NOTTINGHAMS TO 
THE FINEST LACE GOODS IMPORTED, 


AT HALF PRICE. 
Sheppard Knapp, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 
CORNER THIRTEENTH STREET. 


SIX WAMOUITA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


her Standing or Turn-down), 
THOROUGHLY MADE, BUT UNLAUNDRIED, 


FOR 86 50. 
Sénd Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 
(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 
869 Broadway, N. Y. 


B.—Goods sent on receipt of P.-O, Money-order 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


“Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade b the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOU 


As the “GOODRICH ” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 


eG oD »RICH »” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, it. Louis, M 
As the “GHALL, ERGE” Needle, by C. W. 
bay ye . New 
# the SSTANDARD" 1 Needle, by WM. BUT- 
FIELD & CO., New 
TERETE “WTANDA ARD” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Iphi ‘a. 
pr etAN DARD” Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 











New Orleans, 

A aumaiainn $10.00 Present 
jor Everybody. Read about it. on 
page 15. For other Premiums see 
page 29, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 7, 1878. 


per 


LIABILITIES. 
THE NEW TARIFF BILL. Insurance, company, the amount being over a million teen ake ee 


Tue tariff bill prepared by Fernando 
Wood, of this city, will probably share the 
fate of the bill prepared by Mr. Morrison 
and reported to the last Congress. The 
business of the country is not in a state to 
stand avy additional embarrassments in 
the way of tariff legislation, beyond.minor 
changes that would not essentially alter 
the practical Workings of the present sys- 
tem; and, if Mr. Wood had confined him- 
self to this object, he might have drawn a 
bill that would have been of real service 
to the people. He has undertaken alto- 
gether too much, and has evidently done 
his work hastily, without sufficient in- 
quiry into the resfilts likely to ensue from 
the changes which he proposes. Thus far 
the general expression of public opinion 
is adverse to his bill, and if the measure 
shall remain pendiug before Congress-for 
several months the uncertainty as to what 
is to be the final issue will be a serious 
injury to business. Importers and manu- 
facturers will think it prudent to take in 
sail and wait for more settled weather. 

There is no doubt that the present tariff 
may in several respects be modified to ad- 
vantage. The number of dutiable articles 
may be very considerably redaced, with no 
loss of revenue, since the revenue arising 
from many of them does not pay the ex- 
penses of its collection. The system of 
compound or cumulative duties, by ap- 
plying the ad valorem and the specific 
principle to the same articles, is a nuisance 
that ought to be abated; and all duties, so 
far as possible, should be made simply 
specific. Ports of entry that do not pay 
their own expenses should either be 
abolished altogether or so united as to 
lessen the cost of collection. Tea and 
coffee should be added to the list of duti- 
able articles, at a moderate rate; and this, 
if done would give an increase of some $15, - 
000,000 to the annual revenue of the Gov- 
ernment. So also the duties on raw materials 
brought to this country fer manufacturing 
purposes might be reduced with advantage, 
and in some cases abolished altogether. 
The present system might be simplified and 
made much less. cumbersome and com- 
plicated. Changes looking to these ends 
would be acceptable and useful to the 
country; and this is all which it is expedient 
now to attempt. 

The bill of Mr. Wood proposes some of 
of these changes and omits others. It is 
evidently in an unfinished and crude shape, 
taken asa whole, and should either be re- 
jected altogether or greatly modified before 
it is passed by the two houses of Congress. 
The construction of a tariff that will secure 
the largest net revenue and at the same 
time involve the least interference with the 
operations of bdsiness and the least press- 
ure upon the consumer is a very delicate 
and difficult task. It cannot be wisely 
done in a moment or without a thorough 
knowledge of allthe facts bearing upon the 
question. 





CITY DEBTS. 


Tue following figures give the net in- 
debtedness of the seventeen cities of Mas- 
sachusetts, together with the increase or 
decrease thereof during the past year: 





Cities. Net Debt. Changes. 
re $28,255,464 Decrease....... $1,570,897 
Worcester ..... 2,283,861 Decrease........ 52,280 
Chelsea........ ..» 1,591,252 Decrease.... ... 24,748 
Lynn. ........ «+» 1,748,638 Decrease........ 51,868 
Cambridge . 4,021,827 Decrease....... 65,854 
New Bedford..... 1,148,009 Decrease........ 80,000 
Somerville ....... 1,459,000 Decrease....... 57,663 
Holyoke ....... . 84,539 Decrease........ 26,012 
Gloucester..... 158,100 Decrease...... ee 12,221 
Springfield........ 1,642,617 Decrease .,..... 61,000 
Lowell............. 2,331,000 Decrease ....... 20,000 
Salem ..2...6+ .0. 1,178,825 Decrease........ 77 364 
Haverhill......... 350.667 Decrease........ 12,000 
Newburyport ... 404,991 Decrease...... . 59,714 
Fa!l River........ 3,256,318 Increase........ 128,891 
Taunton.......... 242,319 Increase ....... 14,211 
Newton..... cess» 1,096,369 Increase......... 2,257 


In all but three of these cities the in- 
debtedness was lessened during the year; 
and in these three there was a slight in- 
crease, We presume that the holders of 
these city obligations have no concern 
about their ultimate payment. The doc- 
teine of repudiation, so prevalent in some 
parts of the country, has no standing on 
Massachusetts soil. The people have not 
become familiar with this fine art in finance, 
They retain the old-fashioned notion that 





The Insurance Editor wilt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by maul, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of pant Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of Me policy: 
(1) as to age of ineurer at tssue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 





A MODEL STATEMENT. 


THE recent annual statement of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, of 
Newark, New Jersey, with the accompany- 
ing report of President Grover to the 
directors, as the representatives of the 
policyholders of the company, is one of the 
most interesting and one of the best state- 
ments we have ever seen made by any 
financial institution. It tells the whole 
story of the company’s condition at the 
present time, and its business for the year 
1877; and the story, when told, is a satisfac- 
tory one. Itis not a statement in which the 
figures are so mixed up that they look large 
and wonderful, but require an expert to ex- 
plain them. They are so plain that a 
school-boy can understand every figure and 
every line. The statement is as open and 
frank as it is plain and comprehensive. It 
is encouraging to those who believe in 
good life insurance to see such a statement, 
It is reassuring to the public generally and 
to all interested in life insurance. We 
know the officers and directors of this com- 
pany. We know that a more honorable set 
of men never lived. The company is not a 
close corporation, governed by one or two 
men. It is acompany in which the man- 
agement is known to all whose business it 
is to know it Each officer and each di- 


‘rector knows just what is being done all 


of the time. They are of the best men of 
the country, and they daily interest them- 
selves in the affairs of the company. The 
directors of the company do not hold sine- 
cure positions. They have been placed in 
the management of the company by the 
policyholders of the company, to see that 
justice is done, to see that each insurer’s 
interest is equitably and justly cared for. 
They know for what purpose they hold 
their positions, 

So we say, when we read the statement of 
the company, that we are absolutely satis- 
fied that every item therein stated is true 
and reliable. When we read that the com- 
pany has assets of $33,181,828.49, we know 
that itis a fact, unquestionable as given. 
The statement, says the president, ‘‘ shows 
the assets at the minimum.” That is, if 
there is any variation of them, they are 
worth more than isclaimed for them. The 
total liabilities of the company are stated at 
$30,767,825.90, and the items composing 
this liability, again says the president, are 
taken ‘‘at their mavimum value.” Itisnot 
necessary to mention the five million Uni- 
ted States bonds; or the more than eight 
millions of other stocks and bonds, which 
have been purchased with the greatest care 
and which now are worth more than a mil- 
lion dollars beyond their par valae; or the 
five millions loaned to the insurers in the 
company. These are all items of assets 
that are absolutely good. Of the bonds and 
mortgages the president says: 

‘«The bonds and mortgages comprised in 
this item of $12,410,094.09 are stated singly 
and seriatim in the schedules returned as 
above. Printed copies of it are returned to 
the state departments, and are also used 
for convenience of reference in the compa- 
ny’s Office. The location and extent of the 
mortgaged premises, the value of the land, 
the amount of insurance on buildings, and 
other particulars, are therein stated, giving 
good facilities for testing the accuracy of 
the item as a whole, The investments on 
bond and mortgage have always been care- 
fully made by the company, in compliance 
with the by-laws, upon the personal examin- 
ation and certificate of directors and upon 
their well-considered judgment.” 

There are other decidedly striking things 
about this thirty-third annual statement- 
The company paid its usual dividend during 
the year, which, taken on the average, was 
as good a one as was ever paid by any life 
imsurance company from the profits of one 
year. It paid a liberal and equitable sur- 
render value to each insurer who was com- 





the way to pay a debt is to pay it. 


dollars, It paid over twe million dollars 
in death and endowment claims, reducing 
the amount due for unadjusted claims 
over $170,000. It took from its income the 
sum of $314,203.76, and used it in purchas- 
ing United States bonds at their market 
value, frankly marking it off from the 
receipts. Having done‘all this—having 
done more for its insurers than it has ever 
done in any year before—then it increased 
its ‘‘unappropriated surplus, held as a special 
guaranty fund,” to $901,202.63, being an 
increase during the year of $210,253.41. 

The total surplus of the company is, 
however, something handsome. Tuken 
upon the Massachusetts standard of valua- 
tion of the policies, which is the lowest 
standard used, it reaches the sum of $2.- 
414,002.59. If the New York standard be 
taken, it would be $4,242,394.58. 

Thus it will be seen that in every way the 
company was prosperous during the year. 
When we consider the hard times of the 
yearand the general depression in business; 
when we consider that disagreeable, spe- 
cious and unsatisfactory balance-sheets have 
been the rule of late with most financial en- 
terprises—then we look at the balance-sheet 
of the Mutual Benefit, knowing that “its 
assets are taken at the minimum and its 
liabilities at the maximum,” and believe 
that it is a life insurance company to be 
trusted. 





At Albany Mr. Berrigan has presented 
a bill which provides that in every New 
York City hotel all rooms facing the street 
and above the second story shall be sup- 
plied with rope ladders long enough to 
reach the ground, with proper anchors in 
the windows to fasten them upon, and that 
the entrances to the elevators shall have iron 
doors. There is no reason why hotel pro- 
prietors should not provide means for 
roping people out. They certainly have 
enough for roping them in. 





JANUARY Ist, 1878. 


Thirty -third Annual 
Statement 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J 


RECEIPTS DURING 1877. 


Premiums.......... jeneonbes, cegumee es $4,508,315 79 
Imterest.. . ....cccccces sos co- $2,012,851 30 
—— — = — 
tates bunds purchased dur- 
ing the yeur.,....... salen 314,203 76 


———— 1,608,647 54 


UDR scan ak cuenta Lo 86,206,963. 33 
Balance, Jan. 1st, i897. ....@31.317.820 48 


a $37,524,784 -1 


EXPENDITURES DURING 1877. 
5 AMOR... + esmnsaen: ». sseeades 1,921 007 96 
Claims by death z vars oO 
1,104,746 75 


Matured endowments and annuities, ... 
Surrendered policies,..... <a, sabaaicnie 
Salaries, printing, advertising, pos.age, 
office ard contingent expenses.......... 
Commissions and agency expenses. 
Physicians’ fees. 
Taxes and legal expenses.. 
Deticiency and expenses on foreclosure 





16,448 09 
tet teeeenees 1,540,464 74 


sales.. 
Dividends to policyholders 






Total seve eae cc ee $5,272,654 45 
Balance. Jan. Ist, 1878...... $32,25:2.1029 96 




































pelled or who wished to withdraw from the 


WMOCAE. <cccccccccesecssccsccvesees $37,524,784 S1 
ASSETS. 
Cash on Hand......... ° 
Real Hstute,..,.... ...+ 
Inited States Bonds.6 per 
97,000 00 
45,00) 00 
#9,000 00 
80,000 00 
150,000 00 
City of Di v0) 130,000 00 
onds, City o ayton, Ohio, par.... ¥ 
onds: City of Creveland, Obio, par...... 68:50 00 
onds, C:ty of New Brunswick, N.J., par 14,000 00 
onds, City of Hrie, Penn., par.......... ° 152,000 00 
onds, City of Toledo, Ohio, par... 173,000 00 
onds, City of South Bend, Ind., par 61.500 00 
onds, City of Lafayette, Ind., par 160,000 00 
onds, City of Fenduss, Ohio, par. 100,000 00 
onds, City of Dover, N. J., pur .... 16,000 00 
onds, E sex County, N. J., pur.... 2,148,000 09 
Bonds, Union County, N.J., par... ..... 132,000 00 
Bonds, West Orange ‘Fownship, N.J., par 123,000 00 
Bonds, East Orange Township, N. J., par 146,841 73 
Annuity Bond, State of Massachusetts, 
par 800 00 
Prem 5,310,178 64 
Bonds secured by First Mortgages on 
Real Hstate —.....-.+.... bc0-0gs sveeses.. 12,410,094 09 
Agents’ Balances .............06 Prenkacens 43,806 79 
TOCA). .coccccccccccccvescccesccocccccccces Santee 06 
Interest due and accrued ...... Beige 716,970 59 
Premiums due, not yet received, on is- 
sues principally of u ber, an 
deferred premiums.. eseee - 212,787 94 
Total, .......+...... woof Une bee 49 
Note,—Warket Value of Unit tates and 
other Bonds, above par, eauss as +3. 


cent. (Mass. standard).....$30,(30,999 00 
Policy Claims in process of 
CMONt.........-.-e0e00- 493,151 00 
Dividends due and unpaid... 206,207 16 
Estimated expenses on un- 


reported premiums... . .. 21,272 79 
Premiums paid in advance... 16,195 95 
—— 850,767 2% 90 
Surplus as regards Policyholders, Jan. aah he 
aorta nica «he cman $2,414,002 59 
Dividends declared on 1877 Premiums, 
PRISE ED EEN cavccescccss -ssc0nccensucnsae 1,512,799 96 
Unapportioned Surplus, held as Special 
Guaranty Fund = 0 $e :eebeceesoseeeeee eo 901,202 63 
Number of Policies in force Jan, 1st, 1878, 42,796, in- 
suring $126,193,045. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
BLOOMFIELD J. MILLER, Actuary. 


To the Directors of The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company: 

The thirty-third annual statement of the Company 
is herewith submitted. 

The accu unt of receipts and expenditures during 
the year 1877 appears by the Company’s books, and 
the amount and character of the assets and securities 
are ascertained by the reporc of the finance commit- 
tee, herewith submitted, showing a careful examina- 
tion of the books and assets, in compliance with the 
by-laws of the Company. 

The amount and character of the Jiabilities of the 
Company appear by the mathematician’s report, here- 
with submitted to the directors. 

The total assets on the ist of January, 1878, were 
ee een, and the total debts and Jiabilities $32,- 


These figures show the assets at their minimum 
and the liabilities at their maximum va'ue. 

Tbe present market vafue of the Government, 
state, and municipal bonds set down in tbe assets, 
a8 stated above, at par, is in excess of such par value 
by the sum of $1,205,128.75. The debts and liabilities, 
on the other hand, are made up with a view to their 
highestamount. ‘They includ: the valuations of all 
the company’s risks, consisting of annuity bonds 
and policies, which valnations in the aggregate are 
the reserve fund. The amount of that tund is 

030,000. It is computed, as heretofore, on the 

ighest or actuaries’ rate Cf mortality, and on incer- 
estat therate of 4per cent. yearly. computed 
it is larger by the sum of $2,138,063 than it would 
be according to the rates of mortality and interest 
by which the sufficiency of ,reserves 1s tested under 
the laws of New York. 

The debts and liabilities stated above include also 
the total dividends to polieybolders, both those aue 
and unpaid and those to be paid during 1878, to all 

Olicies entitled to share in surplus which were 

Ssued or renewed in 1877. If the assets should be 
taken at their market value, and the reserve fund 
tuken in conformity with the 'aws of New York, the 
balance of unaporopriated surplus on the Ist of, Jan- 
uary, 1878, would be the sum of $4,242,394.58 By the 
methods actually employed—that isto say, taking 
the assets at their par value and calculating the 
reserve fund at the actuaries’ mortality, and at 4 
er cent, interest, in accordance with the laws of 

assachusetts and New Jersey, by which the largest 
r-serve is produced, the company’s balance or un- 
appropriated surpius isthe sum of $901,202.63. It Is 
held as an additional protection or guaranty fund 
against losses that may possioly arise from the de- 
preciation of assets or any other unfores-en or uon- 
expected cause. It is larger than at any previous 
time. At the bevinning of 1877 the corresponding 
fund was $690 949.22. 

The various classes into which the company’s 
assets are divided are shownin the accompanying 
statement. ‘T'hey are exnibited in the achedules 
returned to the Insurance Departments of different 
states with a fullness and minuteness of deta‘) not 
here practicable, especially in the item of bonds 
secured by mortgages on real estate. 

The bonds and mocsengee comprised in this item 
of $12,410 094.09 are stated ataeety and seriatim in tne 
schedules returned as ubove. Printed copies of it 
are return: 4 to the State Departments, and are also 
used tor convenience of reference in the company’s 
office. The location and extent of the mortgaged 
premises, the value of the land, tbe amount of in- 
surance on buildings, and other parciculars are 
therein statea, giving good facilities tor testing the 
accuracy of the item as awhole. The investments 
on bond and mortgage have always been caretully 
made by the compa: y,in compliance with the by- 
jaws, upon the personal examination and certificate 
of the Directors and upon their well-considered 
judgment. - 

ne changes in value of real estate which have 
taken place within the last few years fully justify 
the care and prudence exerctsed by the Directors in 
making their mortgage loans. Had they yielded to 
the pressure so frequently made to invest in remote 
sections. where a personal examination by them- 
selves of the property mortgavea was imvuractica- 
ble, it is believed the company’s mortgaged securi- 
ties would be tar less valuable than they now are. 

The item nexc in magnitude to the bonds secured 
by mortgag 8 is that of prewium loans ou policies in 
force viz, $5,310.178.64. These loans are all on pol- 
icles whose values, in each case. exceed Jarge.y the 
loans to which they are respectively subject. As 
secure and «available assets they are beyond ques- 
tion. The ycarly decrease in their amount observ- 
able for some years past is due to the discontin- 
uanc- in respect tu new issues of the loans formerly 
allowed. to the reduction of loans on old poucies 
by the application of dividends, and tothe term:na- 
tion of policies by the uct of che psruies o1 by death, 

‘the next largest item is of Government 6 per cent. 
bonds. amounting at par to $5,011,500. ‘ihe premium 
paid during 18?77in the purchase of bonds of this 
class, lige the premium paid during 1876 in like pur- 
chase, has been charged off, as shown by the amount 
of such premiam, #314,205.76 carried inside in the 
statement of yearly receipts. 

The various kinds of s.aie, county, and municipal 
bonds are exhibited separately in the statement 
aod sre mostly above their par value. In all in- 
stances they aré deemed to be unquesticnably good. 
The interest On them 18 paid promptly when due, 

There has beeo a decrease during the year of 511 
inthe number of onan Olicies, and also in 
the total amount insured. While over 3,200 pew pol- 
icies have been issued, the number of those that 
have ceased has effected a decrease. 

"he Company has, ia view of the financial pressure, 
purchased its policies when solicited by tre holders, 
allowing for them cash valu:s or giving oaid-up 
policies in exchange. ‘‘he rum sv given is stated 
under the head of disbursements forthe year 

in consequence of the depressed condition of 
business in the country, the duties und labors of 
Directors and Officers have been increased in giving 
proper attention to the Company’s business, 

Care and vigilance have been required in eve 
brancn. Written reports have been furnished 
montnly from every department. 

The Lireccvors have met regularly, as required by 
the rules, and more pe pry as emergencies re- 
quired. Every branch of the business has been sub- 
jected to the inspection of all the Directors and 
committees. 

Tne Finance Committee, composed of six of the 
twelve Directors, have given special attention to 
the investments and securities. Their recent report 
shows an examination of all the assets and securi- 
ties held by the Company. and that they have in- 
spected the books and required the monthly balances 
made and reported to the Directors, as required by 
the rules. 

The Special Committee, composed of all the Di- 
rectors besides those on the Finance Committee, 
have during the year examined the assets #nd se- 
curities of the company,and also the accounts in 
the books required to be kept by the Treasurer. 
Their report, recorded in the Security Book, corre- 

sponds with that made by the Finance Committee. 

he business, assets, and securities of the com- 
pany were examined during the year by the State 
Insurance Commissioner, who certified to the con- 
dition of its assets and verified its last annual 
statement. 

In conclusion, the company enters on its thirty- 
fourth year with guaranties of stability and useful- 
ness unequaled in any preceding year; and it pur- 
poses in tne future,as it has dene inthe past, to 

urnish all its members with the beneficent advan- 
tazesto be derived troma well-conaucted Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 








NEW YORK AGENCY, 137 BROADWAY. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 





Mr. C. R. Know es, the actuary who 
was appointed to examine the condition of 
the Atlantic Mutual Life, has made a re- 
port to the receiver. He finds assets which 
he considers good amounting to $1,116,- 
523.90. He found liabilities of $1,173,- 
650,97. This leaves a deficiency as regards 
policyholders of $57,127.07. This is not 
such a very bad showing; still it isa show- 
ing of insolvency. It may be a question 
whether it was advisable to appoint a 
receiver for the company. The amount of 
the deficiency is only about five per cent. 
of the liability. If it had been a company 
which had ever been well managed, it would 
séem decidedly best to let it go on in busi- 
ness; but there are some reasons why it 
should not. A bill bas been introduced 
into the New York legislature for the pur- 
pose of allowing the company to resume 
business. If this means that the former 
officers, who managed the company at an 
average expense of some thirty per cent. of 
the receipts and who have been indicted by 
an Albany grand jury, are to resume the 
management of the company, then we say, 
most emphatically: The company should 
not be resuscitated. Life insurance would 
not be served by any such procedure. But 
if a new and honest set of men, men who 
know the life insurance business thorough- 
ly and well, can assume management of the 
company, then we say: By all means, let 
the company resume business. Life in- 
surance would then be served and the 
insurers in the company would be better 
treated than they could be by any other 
course. We want no more companies 
with a management which requires thirty 
per cent. expenses, We have had too 
mapy of them. Nor do we want compa- 
nies managed by men whom any grand jury 
will indict. 


—The governor of Wisconsin has made 
a new departure in the insurance question. 
The insurance interests of the state have 
been for many years inthe hands of the 
secretary of state. The governor now rec. 
ommends that they be transferred to the 
railroad commissioner. Just what a man- 
ager of railroads can have to do with in- 
surance is more than the most ingenious 
man can guess, Whether he would be dis- 
posed to railroad insurance companies out 
of the state or into it is a question. The 
only reasonable conclusion we can come to 
is that there must be some brother-in law 
business in the recommendation of the 
governor. It may, however, be only a de- 
sire to reward a political friend. What- 
ever the motive, it does not have the right 
look. Why could it not be given to astate- 
prison inspector, or to a canal commis- 
sioner, or to the attorney-general? Or 
perhaps the governor might see fit to take 
it himself. These are the governor’s words: 

“T therefore recommend that the duties 
of commissioner of insurance be trans- 
ferred from the secretarv of state to the 
railroad commissioner. I see no reason 
why the last-named officer may not have 
ample time to attend to them, without in 
the least neglecting the duties now devolv- 
ing upon him, and that, too, without any 


considerable extra expense for clerk hire or 
office outfit.” 


—The so-called pompier ladders are the 
newest thing in fire-department supplies. 
They consist of a pole, from fifteen to 
twenty feet long, with the rounds project- 
ing far enough on each side to allow foot- 


‘room on them, while one end of the pole 


terminates in a large hook of steel. Each 
ladder is light enough for one man to 
handle easily. These ladders are being 
introduced in several Western cities, and 
at St. Louis, the other day, were used for 
the first time at an actual fire. In the 
operation of ascending to the fifth floor of 
the burning building, the fireman Caught 
the hook end of the ladder over a window- 
sill in the second story, climbed up, stood 
on the sill, pulled the ladder up, and 
caught ‘it on a window-sill of the third 
story, climbed up to that story, and so re- 
peated the movement to the fourth and 
fifth stories, doing the work in less time 
than it usually takes to get a long ladder in 
position. There were probably two 
thousand persons in the crowd of spectators 
and considerable excitement was manifested 
at the display of agility and coolness of the 
tiremen using the ladders. 





—It is gratifying to quote the following 


dispatch from Hartford. This is inform- 
ation that the public want and will have. 
It should be noticed that the information 
comes from the special commission ap- 
pointed by the legislature and from Mr. 
Insurance Commissioner Stedman, who 
was so loud in his praises of the Charter 
Oak and Continental: 


‘*HARTFORD, CoNnN., Jan. 31st.—The 
special commission for the examination of 
Life Insurance Companies, appointed a 
year ago, made their final general report to 
the legislature today. The report gives 
summaries of the commission's examina- 
tion of the assets of the companies, and 
especially of their extensive real estate 
loans in the West, the most important of 
which have been appraised by experienced 
appraisers, and concludes as follows: 

‘“*We take pleasure in saying that the 
Etna, Connecticut Mutual, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Hartford Life and Annuity, Phenix, and 
Travelers are not only solvent, but fivavelally 
sound, and are under the Inanagement of 
officers and directors of large experience, 
sound judgment, and unblemished character. 
We believe without doubt that the above- 
pamed companies are entitled to the entire 
confidence of policyholders and the public.’ ’’ 


—One of the publishers of The Bridge- 


port Farmer, Mr. Henry B. Stiles, has held 
a policy of $2,000 from the Charter Oak 
Life for more than twenty years He has 
refused to scale it; but lately received a 
notice from a New Haven agent that the 
annual premium would be due in afew 
days, and the sum stated was 40 per cent. 
below the previous premiums. Mr. Stiles 
inquired about it, and was told that his 
policy had been ‘‘scaled.” As he had 
never agreed to this, he became indignant, 
and demanded to know if policies were 
scaled without the consent of the policy- 
holders. He finally came to Hartford, and 
asked if he could get a paid-up policy for 
any amount on his life policy, which he 
had carried for a quarter of acentury. He 
was told that he had not got the right kind 
of a policy for that. He then asked if 
they would surrender his premium notes, 
provided he would surrender his policy. 
And we understand that arrangement was 
made.— Hartford Courant. 


—<A foreclosure suit has been begun 
against Mr. ‘Talmage’s Tabernacle, in 
Brooklyn, by John F. Smyth, State Super- 
intendent of Insurance. The complaint 
states that on Nov. 19th, 1868, the church 
borrowed $20,000 from the North Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company, giving a bond 
in $40,000 and a mortgage on the land aod 
building owned by the church on Scher- 
merhorn Street. The plaintiff asks for 
judgment of foreclosure for the full amount, 
with interest from July 1st, 1877. 


—It is rumored that the superintendents 
of Missouri railroads will soon issue orders 
to kill everybody when an accident occurs. 
By a law of the state only $5,000 can be 
recovered for killing a man by railroad 
accident, while $10,000 or $15,000 are 
often recovered for the loss of an arm or 
leg. -Railroads must practice economy in 
these hard times.—St. Louis Republican, 


—The following are the insurance com- 
mittees at Albany this winter: Senate— 
Messrs. Rockwell, Wendover, and Wag- 
staff. Assembly—Messrs. Hepburn, of St. 
Lawrence; Waring, of Kings; Berry, of 
Chenango; Clapp, of Essex; Hurd, of 
Erie; I. I. Hayes, of New York; Floyd 
Jones, of Queens; Cormack, of Delaware; 
and Keegan, of Queens, 





INSURANCE 


Persons who held policies in the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Benefit, Mutual Protectior, or New York 
State Life Insurance Companies may derive a bene- 
tit by communicating with the undersigned. Sur- 
render values for early waturing end. wments col- 
lected. LUCLUS MCADAM, Actuary and Counseloa 
in Life Insurance, No. 32 Park Place, New York 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - = $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DEBBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B, POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut, 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 23d, 187}. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

Sem ist January, 1877, to 3ist Decem- 
neglahe >. s¢eupsnansunecs $4,710,665 83 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
(| eRe 2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,75 751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon L ife 
sks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1877, to 3ist December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 


Losses paid during the same period.. .. $2,565,890 27 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... 
The reed has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New Yor 
Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks "510,505, 4 

Loans secur. d by Stocks «nd otherwise 1,163.2 

Real Estate aod claims due the Com- 





pany. estimated at ............. 617,436 O1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabl 1,764,393 63 
OMNES has. cccccsseces. aeccecaguens 255,864 02 

Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 06 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februsry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3Ist December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

- J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. PB. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARL ES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 

A. OORE, ADOL PH LEMOYNE, 
Vawie bo TIS. ROB 3. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. i. MARSHALL, 

ES we GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID I BERT L. STUAKT, 
G W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANK EL < MILLER, ED CHAUNCEY, 

WM. STURGIS CHA AS D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH wy LOW. TORACE GRAY, 


WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELP 
THOMAS ¥ YOUNGS, 


AH L 
JOHN 2 SEN ETT, Phen i KING, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB: iS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE & THURBER, 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Nwt ASSETS, January Ist, 187 acaaseadeeue wey 871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed., . 5T7,857 60 
Leaving.. v, She Obeeneedbienessagsteds $13,293,183 31 


REINS’ SURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
cyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption ont coatannnes of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premiu: 
2d. The maintenance oy anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
gene is composed is 700.80 over the cost on the 

eens s dger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pam phiets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
bom apply at the office of the Company, or of 

ents in any city or town of importarrce. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ase’t Beo’y, 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medica! Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


BOMOND w. CORLIES, 
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ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER. Actuary 


Write for that $10.00 New 
Year's Present, named on page 
15. For other Premiums see page 
29. 
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Fiftv-second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE No.5 10 WALNUT STREET. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being all first 


mertgages On improved property..... $417,007 00 
United States 5 per cent. loan, 1881........ 152,250 00 
United States 6 per cent. loan, I881........ 31,950 00 
Philadelphia City loans . 149,653 59 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and. Balti- 

more Railroad Company stock.. .... 15,250 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baiti- 

more Railroad Company 6 per cent. 

a rer 10,500 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company first 

WOO TORR ces | kcccevcccceccccs 11,550 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company con 

solidated sixes loan. 25,760 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company ‘Navy 

Var@ eizesloam.... = = cevecece 10,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 

pany consolidated sevens loan.. 20.000 00 
Delaware Railroad Company mortgage . 

SEMOO TOGM Seescccccccescces 15,300 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Raliroad Com- 

pany first mortgage sixes loan..... .. 25,750 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

tirst mortgage sixes loan. ............ 42,000 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first 

mortgage B1xe8 LOAM kee gee oe wees 35,970 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Com pany con- 

suolidated mortgage sixes loan. ... 21,120 OU 
Hartisburg, Portsmouth, Mt. Joy, and 

Lancaster Railroad Company first 

mortgage sixes loan......  .....eeeeees 20,606 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Com- 

pany first mortgage sevens loan 25,625 WO 
West Jersey Railroad Company consol- 

idated mortgage sevens loan,,........ 9.300 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and 

Railroad Company seven per cent. 

WOO ieciccccceaccxcssecs 26,640 00 
United Companies of New ‘Te reey con- 

solidated mortgage sixes loan......... 60,990 00 
Southern Central Railroad Company of 

New York second mortgage sevens 

BORD DORI. nncccce. sacdewnceccscvccecs 20,000 00 
American Steamship Company of Phil- 

adelphia 6 per cent. loan... .... ....... 11,100 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Company second 

mortgage loan... ciated seenanes 7,560 00 
Schuylkill Navigation ¢ ompany firet 

morvgage loan. ..... 00... eens 7,201 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Companys 

first mortgage sixesloan... . ........ 17,200 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 

OO iin ses, cdtawesitenn = vidaked 29,870 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Cana! C.m- 

pany first mortgage sixes loan 7.800 00 
Delaware Division Canal Company 6 per 

CURR TREE adkhnednnside iss: ccackeusguixnes 16,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 

Company seven per cent. loan 12,00 60 
Harrisburg City sixes loan........... .. «. 18,000 00 
St. Louis City sixesloan — ... .....s00-e- 25,000 00 
Delaware State sixes loan............. 21,000 00 
Camden County sixes loan... .........5+.- 15,300 00 
Cincinnati City 73-lsloan. = .... ...... 38,000 00 
Cincinnati City sevens loan.. ... aaa! Sane 10,000 00 
Cincinnati City sixes loan.......... 12,009 00 
Pittsburgh ©ity sevens loan, 62,500 00 
Newark City sevens loan.... ....... ... 22,600 00 
Philadelphia Bank stock...... .......-6. . 22,780 00 
Manayunk Gas Company stock ........... 1,000 00 
Math TORO ccseccce 8. - tecrecce. dsenesces 96,700 00 
Accrued Interest .. 22.0... csccsccseees 15,364 39 
BAT ROCGTVEBIGs. .....occcscccccccccde-cocscee 1,000 00 
Cashin Managers’ hands.....  . ....++.. 53 110 94 
Cash in Bank and OfffC@... 6.60. -¢.ceeceee 34,679 44 

$1,704,481 36 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres‘dent. 
WM. G@. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


January-Ist, 1878. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
F. 8S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. Sl 
Vice-Presiden. 
Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary, 
W. H. OC. Barrtuert, Actuary 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Fund, Nov. Ist, 1877 ... .. ....- 8; 
Coa over Ke-insurance. over.. 763: $38 
ent. dividend paid on all ex ng 5-veer pol- 
jciee. 30 per cert. un yea and a r cent. ou all 


others. 
Orns 8 ‘Compan bes py in operation over 26 yeers, 
bas pai we "bi 500 in losses ( 868.25 ot which 
was at t eg as of Nov., 1872), and over 
$500,000 in natvidend to policyholders. 

None but me s-fer iW MONE risks taken. 


ROK, Pres. and Treas, 
CHAS. A. HOWLAN 
LOCAL Nounrs in VERY TOWN, 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YOR. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Foxuty-NintH Semi ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first 
day of JANUARY, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, z ? : = . as . = $3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance, - ° - ° - - 1,836,432 31 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - ° ° 256,391 42 
Net Surplus, - ad ° ° - ° - 1,016,703 02 


TOTALASSETS, - - - - = = 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


ici cna, soccnninenh eben Oil naa msbeeheneneti0Nirathnn aeeesesees 
Bonds and range ‘s, being first lien on Real Estate (worth #4. 298,200) 
Cnited States Stocks (market val =) “ 

Bank Stocks 










State and (ity Bonds “ : - 54 
Loans on Stocks, payable on Gomant (market value of Securities, $427, 003 00)... vases eae 13 
Interest due on ist DORGRET, TOTS 200..cr0000cces Speebebheisl- DASNCbSNNSENDESAienbaOeense aihebee «babes 65,312 
ee ND ons. cnc nc pnbhanastebeasdahs bAhekibiay OSehaenh no 'aeecbals!’ oidesbunbor 135.20 
DD“ scomthie |: phe sikh. . dewbeeintheh joceka bin ckaeebbiehwnds ckseniien inecabbxet 00 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this OMce. 12.20. 1 USI ___—« a Y 





ie erin phteccpensacuneventiiedis eekieeeciassel gaeiobehg eae 86,109,526 75 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
35.8. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 








STATEMENT OF THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NOS. 100 AND 102 BROADWAY N.Y. 


ASSETS. 


Cash ov hand — NR 66 cicancaseninbgneesanske na caneanee $183,411 64 
Loa's on U. and other Stocks aud Bonds (market value 

$502 ,456.2 5) DAVADIC OF GOMANG , ..05.0.0000%0naccenecsese - 402,460 00 
se 585.871 64 
Loans vn Boud and Mortgage (on R-al Estate worth $2,010,725) 633,000 00 


U.8 and otber Stocks and Bonds owned by the Co. as follows : 





250 Shares American Exchange National Bank............ -+.. $26,250 00 
69 indi ce kaenes en evheedesa wneees 9 660 00 
i ee ee re 5550 00 
35 ‘“ Dry Goods Bank (iu liquidation).................. 175 00 
1200 “ Mechanics’ National re 40,500 00 
500 “ Merchant’ “ —4,,... PeetaeseReeuen 29 250 00 
250 “* Mercantile 8 ~sheeeseeunsseneneéesanes 25 000 00 
200 “ “Metropolitan G80 eesine ashi dnekastueekbabe 27 000 00 
Pe er iit Ce cncrh de ennekescshaewneneseeen 9,000 00 
a. rr i 6. ssscenusceeusonceewaeesn 14,000 00 
175 “** 8t. Nicholas — i Rikvicssexese’ ésnecotias 13 125 00 
iw Uk. eee nn ee 21,600 00 
200 = Delaware and utoon oo a 1000 00 
7s N. Y. Guaranty and Indemnity Co. (C uneolidated). . 1,200 00 
ate ee SO a errr eee 72,500 00 
nD ED SEDI SUNINUDs s6kinken000000600b8cb00s000000 4,200 00 
14,500 South Carolina 6 per cent. Consolidated ‘bonds baen's 6,900 00 
20 000 Tennessee 6 per cent. Old Bonds ...........00eee eens 6.900 00 
6 000 * 6 per cent. Funding TeBicscsnnevseses 2070 00 
100,000 E. 8. 6 per cent. Bouds, RS ae 102 750 00 
450.000 - STOR s 0 6:0 06080000+000000 540 000 00 
50,000 5 per cent. Bonde, =a “SSR RIRENS 53,312 50 
50,000 4h 1501, Coupons..... Presevs coos 51,750 00 
1,072,692 50 
Real Estate owned by the Company..............secececeeseeee 699,800 00 
Premiums due, unpaid, and balances iv the hands of Agents.... 147.237 22 
luterest unpaid (due this day).............. javsedwesseense pene 22,831 95 
Rents due and accrued ........... $000) 055058060 000000060008 00 12 500 00 
Bic on carecicneseincece binsons Susnesencdiin’s 63,173,933 31 
STATEMENT. 
Keeerve for Reinsurance of outstanding risks. ............. ...-8983,069 21 
“for reported losses, unclaimed dividends, ete........... 194,363 07 
whe. err. tos ae 30 00 
Dh siconcerensaedessenesead sesthadeneen sa@eebeesans 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.......... Coe nett CO eee sere reser er eeeee see eeseees -. 966,501 03 


—————_ $3. 173,933 31 


‘ESTABLISHED as D. 1850. 0 NI 0 N M D TUAL 
THE 


MANHATTAN Life Insurance Co. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | cnarterca 1048. Ongantzea 1810, 


OF NEW YORK. HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT 8&T., 
AGHOLE, OVOF...... 0.0. c00ceceereeeeee-10,000,000, BOSTON, MASS, 











Surplus, nearly...... paeennnseeses . 2,000,000 ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 

tion is ry on tof depreciation fromany | JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

cause. DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President, 


Examine the Pians and Rates of this Company, | DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass't Secretary. 
HENBY STOKBS, President. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
OC, ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
4. L. HALSEY, Secretary. ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. POLICIES ISSUED. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CONTINENTAL + ag Ee 
ure | Liverpool and London and 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD * 


ee,1z3,75-6.| INSURANCE COMPANY. 














SURPLUS, - isabk 
sszo.ooa.16. | New York Office, 45 William St. 
- . > 
President. CTT PAID UP, $1,228,200. 
A. 8. Winchester re se ot ‘23 Ry ne pean 20 
ee re the abies. tas of current rieks...... 2,841,420 33 
Secretary. PP ccccsnseranetcelanes aden. 4 - 85,122,024 87 
1825. 1878. Besident Manager. J.G. PULSFORD. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 362, 283, an and on erect Cor 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS | $4,937,176 53. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash C»pital............... 00,000 00 | , TRE Principal features of this NAP ved 
Reinsurance and all ine 6°" ie BEALITY TO THE INSU AN® 
ee ee 779,325 44 
Surplus ........6.....eseeeees 548°155 72 oreamnepiibeet———someprel 
Wu. @. CRowntt, Bec. “JouW DEVEREUX, Pres. | C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar es President, 
THOMSON, Ass’t Sec, a. BURFORD Actuary 





REPORT OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OY NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. Mth, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided 
by the force of the Department, dand pleted a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK Life INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, fur many yearsto come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having beenenade, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354,847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amounting tn value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and ev ry piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, ulthough many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty yearsago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character,and are worth $580,515.76 more than cost. 

The Superintendent personally examined these securitier, taking the letter, ber, and d ination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Compuny from itsassets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncollected and deferred premiums have been 
mude and are on file in the Department. 








LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Ke- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, bas been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be true w the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The different Departments—Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, tu 
whose conduct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different pvints are held to a rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, wpile at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient tu 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation tn stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public confidence and ita officers to his warmest commendatiun. 























ASSETS. 
Reul Kstate.........000.- ocenvesecacens Coecccccocccccocccocccccccocecs Soeecdedeonvenceses scccecece a ou 
Bonds and Mortgages..........00-.sseeesseseceees orccecccccosccccesce ecccccccecce « 17,205,282 84 
Btocks, Bonds, etc,, owned by the Company 
Cost Value. Market Value. 

Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., stock....... Secccccecers secccseseee Seeccecces ove $15,758 75 #16,100 00 

Bank of America, N. Y., stook os 8,484 00 10,164 WO 

Bank of the Republic, N. ¥., stock ...... 1,470 00 1,470 00 

American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock ‘ 10,125 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock.......... a 5,381 25 6,400 00 

Unlted States Bonds .........ccccccscccceeeeseesseececeeceesenseeeees weeee 392,113 97 3,892,763 34 

Comtral Park FOR... oc-ccccccccccccscccccscces cocsscocccce coe of eecccece 25,2383 75 26,750 00 

Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stock...... ° 44,800 00 44,800 00 

Delaware and Hudson Canal Company bonds.......... sess 400,000 00 400,000 00 

New York Street-Opening bonds . 549,967 10 576,110 00 

New York County Bounty bonds..... 41,104 Gu 42,000 00 

New York City consolidated bonds beecececs 645,596 25 745,875 00 

New York County consolidated bonds............... és 113,928 75 131,625 00 

New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds.. 60,000 00 60,000 00 






































New York Central and Hudson River Railroad bonds........ 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds.. 1,178,333 33 
Brooklyn City DOMGS..........cccceeeceeeeseeeseneeeeees ° 1,024,700 00 
Jersey City bonds...... 450,590 00 
Yonkers Town bonds. . 183,700 00 
Newark City bonds....... 131,210 00 
Flushing water bonds 80,000 Ou 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds.................60cecceeeeeseeee 9,519 92 10,155 00 
IE BONE svc cicccvcsicveccccccnsscesscoscccecccessectecséscocsces 5,000 00 5,000 00 
BichenSnd Clty WOMAS. 0000s. ccccccccovcccccvcvcccccccccoccsesocesccccsccceee 46,250 00 56,500 00 
DOBMOSISS WOWEB eo 000 ccccccccccccccosccesocsccescccvovosccesossescocececcoccs 8,000 00 8,000 00 
Georgia bonds...... . 2,730 00 3,500 00 
Alabama bonds........ - 15,840 00 4 15,840 00 
IN ics. 5ases ech veenacne pense cesuweuenaeaneun” .+» 8,960 00 8,960 00 
IRE Ra oc cnc scccesctecccccsescnes enciscsncsecscsess seidwewe + 15,285 71 20,000 00 
MIE indnecvecanwessendeenes ssp Whecedahhendeneiewanemenaetecueese wns + $9,730,525 91 $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 
Premium Notes and Loans.,.,,.... diupsad eens cguanceevan.'o aietade eee ‘ pecenees wade 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies..... ansteeesebensace eos seccccceecceccee © 1y427,088 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortanges. ihages: <0seden cavaceenenesne coccce.ceee 2,062 75 
Interest due and accrued On Stocks and Bonds...........cccccccecsseccet® ceeaauneene 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loans....... preren . eee 26,709 37 
RRemts GUS ONE QOCTUO...0.ccccccerccccccccccccccoscccccecceco ceeaiebes sbacssasunideauesens wane 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported...... ©-00*e¢00 cece $125,027 1 
Premiums deferred........... ++ +++ 482,605 40 
TOtAl..ccccccese « r $557,722 55 
Deduct 20 per cent. estimated cost of collecting above..... 111,544 51 
Phot QMAEDE, & wince dese cgsecchonescnccdecceccocceccscossccccs © ccccccccccccs ORG BED ON 
Total admitted ASSCCS. ....:.0.cecccerssagcceoeececececcosscenseeeeeetens veereeeres setts teceeeees « 882045,621 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED 
Agents’ Balances, ........c.ceccecerseees ceeseecceseeteees Sane eee. $36,154 19 
Cost value of Rea) Estate over present apprateed WE Bicccicsceces coseccccecsscccescecce, GO 
Loans op Mortgage inexcess of precont Value ...........ceeeeeeeeeeeeceee se eeeaeeeeeees 149,605 00 
i icavncksaccsandsestsacssindiobins eapeeiasans . 
Total Groes Assets............ Sone cededdacdoges 
LIABILITIES. 
Desh Loss-s ; and Matured Endowments not due..........-.eeeeeeesereeeees 
Death Losses and Claims resisted............ ebeee 
Premiums paid in advance................. 
Esti : aved Liability on Lapsea Policies... 
Net Reinsurance Reserve.............60+.. ++_ 26,440,111 0 
aE FIN acne ciecincscecnnnswscihnkacencqunnnssheovastbeanidudss cngenestaesnccbueseansttadsscngeeeee oe 


Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of + daitted assets, as determined by this report. $5 962.575 7? 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of tctal assets, as reportcd by the Company....... 6,217,126 "4 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyhoiders included In the ADOVE.........sessceececeseeeeceeee cove» 517,504 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 
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February 7, 1878.] 


Houng and Old. 


THE TURKEYS. 








BY JOSEPHINE P@LLARD. 


Sarp Mrs. G.: 
“‘ Dear me! dear me! 
It will not do, as I’m asiuner, 
To miss the treat, 
For I must eat 
A turkey for my Christmas dioner!’’ 





Aud so she went off early in the spring, and 
bought a dozen of the biggest turkey eggs you 
ever saw, and put them under the prettiest 
white hen you ever laid eyes on. 


Said Mistress Hen: 
“T don’t know when 
I’ve seen such eggs; each one a treasure, 
I'll do my part, 
With all my heart, 
And spread myself to fill the measure.” 
And there the good creature sat, day in and 
day out, just as patient as she could be, until 
one day 


Beneath her wings 
‘The curious things 
Begin to break the seals that bind them ; 
‘Snap, snap! peep, peep !”’ 
And out they creep, 
And leave a lot of shells behiud them. 


The poor little stepmother was rather frigtt- 
eved at the looks of ber children and the size 
of the bills they presented, and stepped around 
pretty lively for awhile; but it wasn’t many 
days before 


The gawky brood, 
In search of food, 
Went off by meadow, hill, and hollow; 
So far, indeed, 
The hen agreed 
Their turkey-tracks she would not follow. 


And all through the long summer days they 
kept wandering off in this way, making poor 
Mrs, G. ever 80 much trouble; and some of 
them, alas! never found their way back again. 


Said Mrs, G.: 
*Dearme! Dear me! 
The hardest part of all my work is 
To keep alive 
These precious five— 
The remnant of a dozen turkeys !”” 


All sorts of accidents happened to them, and 
if they were helped out of one scrape they 
were sure to get into another, 


Some were lost and never were found ; 
Some were rescued when nearly drowned ; 
And one, of all the most troublesome sinner, 
Must have made up her mind 

(She was so hard to find) 
That sue wouldn’t be cooked for a Christmas 
dinner! ° 


And these miserable turkey-chicks grew so 
big ‘and so saucy that they quite looked down 
upon the little white hem ; and one of them, a 
ureat turkey-gobbler, used to abuse her shame- 
fully. 

Lfke a lord he would strut, 
While each cut-a-da-cut 
Away from his presence would hobble, 
Avd sbriek their alarm 
To the men on the farm, 
Who knew how to punish Sir Gobbie! 


Some times he would stand off and stare at 
his pretty little step-mother, who had done 
more stepping around for this brood than she 
would have had to do had they been her own 
kind of chickens; and then by the neck 


He would suddenly take her, 
And shake her, and shake her. 
And if you had seen them together, 
You’d have realized then 
Why the poor Mrs. Hen 
Would so frequently show the white feather. 


These five Turks took possession of the 
piazza and the kitchen as often as they could, 
and enjoyed themselves lounging about, 
Turkey fashion, until the mistress came Rus- 
‘ian after them and drove them out of doors, 
Ooly four went to roost on the tree at the hour 
for retiring, the other one having to be hunted 
up every night, spanked, and put to bed like a 
naughty child. 

Said Mre. G.: 
“Tsee! I see! 
What you are up to, you wicked sinner! 
And if you can be found, 
The country round, 


You'll surely be cooked for my Christmas 
dinner !”” 


Ere Christmas came 
The worthy dame 
Prepared herself for the cruel slaughter. 
But of all the crew 
There were left but two; 


And the one that would 

Stay away from the brood, 
Was she, you ask, left among the living ? 
Why, haven’t you heard ? 
That naughty bird 

Was killed and eaten before Thanksgiving / 


no ne = 


SLEEPY SIBBIE. 





BY CARL CLINTON, 


SiBLEY Nortu was the sleepiest boy in 
Rockfield, and I’m not sure but the sleep- 
iest boy in the United States. He would 
never get up im the morning till the last 
minute. His favorite cry in the morning, 
when his mother called him, was: ‘Oh! 
I’m so sleepy!” And at night it was: 
‘Only a little while longer, mother, please. 
Let me sit up just a few minutes longer!” 
He was too lazy to go to bed and too lazy 
to get up; and so the people called him 
“Sleepy Sibbie.” 
He was often in bed till eight o’clock in 
the morning, sometimes till nine, and once 
ina while till ten. But he didn’t sleep so 
late undisturbed. Sibbie thought every- 
thing about the house and in the house 
did its best to disturb him. Nibble, nibb'e 
was the first noise in the morning. It was 
an old rat’s good-morning to Sibbie. So 
Sibbie would rub his eyes, and turn over 
in bed, and wish he had a roomful of 
rat-traps for his unwelcome visitor. Then 
came another good-morning. The sun 
discovered Sibbie’s dread of morning light, 
and used to come and laugh right in his 
face and eyes, on purpose to plague him. 
Then came Pussie’s good-morning. Pur 
I-r, purrr, pur-r-r; and she would cuddle 
down on the foot of the bed as cozily as 
could be, Sibbie said it made him nerveus; 
and so once he gave hera kick that sent 
her nearly out of the room. But Sibbie 
was nota hard-hearted boy, and he apol- 
ogized to Puss, when he got up, by getting 
her an extra saucer of nice milk from the 
cook. However, Sibbie had other trials, 
At no time in the day were the hired man’s 
boots so heavy as at six o’clock in the 
morning. The window-blinds slammed 
their biggest slams and the cellar-door 
creaked the loudest creaks at six o’clock in 
the morning. The old pump squeaked its 
squeakiest squeaks and the baby squalled 
his squalliest squalls at six o’clock in the 
morning. 

Then the old cow would stop under 
Sibbie’s window, on her way to pasture; 
and she never seemed to bellow so loudly, 
the roosters never seemed to crow 80 
shrilly, and the hens never seemed to 
cackle so glibly as at six o’clock in the 
morning. What boy was ever so tormented? 
But Sibbie was determined to sleep. So 
he would tarow his shoes to frighten the 
rats, and shut the blinds to keep out the 
sun, and do everything else he could to 
add to his comfort, and then turn over for 
another nap. Alas! new troubles set in, 
His brother Charles tied a large dinner- 
bell under his bed, and before light one 
morning he pulled a stout string, running 
from one room to the other, and 
he rang the bell till poor Sibbie started 
up, wondering if he had not forgot him- 
self and slept till the Fourth of July. 
One morning he woke up very early, and 
found the water dripping down on his head 
and face. He ran down-stairs and told 
his mother that the rain was coming down 
through the ceiling. His mother smiled 
as she told him there had been no rain; 
and then the whole family began to laugh. 
Sibbie soon found out that it was only 
Bridget, who had stood, with her little 
brother’s squirt-gun, behind the door and 
squirted water upon the ceiling and then 
gently into bis face. Another morning he 
came down very late, and feund the house 
deserted. Nobody in the kitchen, nobody 
in the sitting-room, nobody in the cellar, 
nebody in the garret. Hecalled ‘‘ Mother!” 
‘* Father!” “‘ Henry!” ‘‘ Bridget!” ‘‘Sister!” 
and ‘‘ Brother!” But nobody answered. He 
thought some ore must have carried them 
all off in the night. About sundown the 
family came home, laughing and singing 
and very happy. All had been away to 
the beach, fishing and sailing and rowing 
and bathing; and he could have gone, too, 
if he had been up. A few weeks later 
Sibbie lost a fine chance to camp out fora 





week, with his Uncle Seth, at Lake Trans- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


was the best of all uncles, Sibbie thought, 
and to camp out with Uncle Seth was the 


best treat inthe world. Poor Sibbie! It 


was a great.disappointment, and when he 
found tite chance was gone he couldn’t 
help crying. He cried all the morning 
over it; and at night, thinking of it, he 
cried himself to sleep. All these things 
set Sibbie to thinking. His birthday came 
some time after. ‘I’m fourteen years 
old,” said Sibbie; ‘‘and I'll quit this 
habit.” 
That is what he said. Let us see 
how he came out. He was to rise early 
the morning he was to be fourteen. He 
was going to surprise the family. The 
night before he did not sleep much, lest he 
should oversleep. Early in the morning 
he was wide awake. He did not know 
how early, for the mornings were becom- 
ing dark now; and he had no light, of 
course, for he was not used to getting up 
so early. But he arose and dressed and 
started to go down-stairs. He reached the 
stairs sooner than he expected, stepped off 
before he knew it, and went down- 
stairs in a hurry. Bumpity! bump! 
bump! bump! and the last bump 
brought him to the bottom. Well, it was a 
surprise. His father jumped up, and then 
his mother. The cat took fright and tried 
to run every way at once. Sibbie’s father 
tumbled over the cradle, in his hurry, and 
that set the baby to crying; and by this time 
the whole family were astir, and all crying 
at once: ‘‘ What’s the matter? What’s the 
matter?” Sibbie explained to them; and 
when they understood it, and found out 
that he was not seriously hurt, what a laugh 
they all had. A little skin off the elbows 
aid one or two slight bruises was all there 
was to show the fall. Who can tumble 
down-stairs better than a boy fourteen 
yearsold? But Sibbie was not discouraged. 
**T can’t afford all these bumps and bruises 
for nothing,” he said. So he got Bridget 
to lend him the alarm clock, and precisely 
at six the next morning the alarm went 
off, and Sibbie went out of bed the same 
minute, To the family this was surprise 
number two, and surprise number three 
came the next morning, and so on for two 
or three months, It sounds all very well 
to write and read about it; but it was not 
soeasy todo, Sibbie found it so. One or 
two mornings he slept over a little. When 
the eyelids have been in the habit of stick- 
ing together till eight or nine in the morn- 
ing, itisno easy task to separate them at 
six. Sometimes the sunlight could hardly 
squeeze in between the eyelashes; but once 
in, it staid there. At the end of three 
months his father said: ‘‘ I’m glad, Sibbie, 
to see such improvement. I should have 
spoken to you before about it; but I wisbed 
to see if your good resolutions were to be 
strong. Ithinkthey are. You have done 
well for three months, You have missed 
but two or three mornings. Can you go 
three months more, Sibbie, and do as well?” 
The three months came round, and Sibbie 
had missed this time but one morning. 
‘‘Nobly done!” said his father. ‘‘ Nobly 
done! Six months of improvement! Sibbie, 
I must give you one more test, 4nd a good 
one. Can you continue another six 
months?” 

And Sibbie tried it. No matter if the 
cow did bellow under the window, or the 
window-blinds slammed, or the pump 
squeaked, or the cat purred on the bed. 
The more noise the better at six o’clock in 
the morning. No sitting up late now; no 
teasing to sleep just alittle longer. Time 
passed on, and the six months were draw- 
ing to a close. Nothing was said; but 
each of the family knew that not a single 
morning had been missed. On the morn- 
ing of his fifteenth birthday Sibbie awoke 
a little earlier than usual. He was puzzled 
to know what it was that awoke him. No 
Fourth of July bell was ringing; no Bridget 
was squirting water in his face. But some 
unusual noise, was going on; not a very 
loud noise either. Tick, tick, tick! tick, 
tick, tick! tick, tick, tick! Sure enough, 
there it was right over his head, ticking 
away for dear life. 

“Take, take! take, take! take, take!” 
That’s what it seemed to Sibbie to say, and 
he did take it. One year’s early rising, and 
a watch to pay for it! Areal watch! Not 


one that was made in this country; but it 





80 she killed the hen and her Turkish daughter. parent, just by oversleeping. Uncle Seth ' was made over the water, in that country 
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where they can make such wonderful 
watches, where William Tell used to live. 
And it was a rare watch, too; not another 
such in the whole town. How proudly he 
went down-stairs that morning! Who can 
blame him? Sibbie’s father tried to seem 
very much surprised when Sibbie showed 
him the beautiful present; but it was no 
use and he finally owned up. But do you 
believe it—and this isthe best part of it— 
Sibbie could not be hired for a dozen such 
watches to return to his old habit. Ah! 
the one that can ring a bell in Mr. Sibley 
North’s room now before he is up must rise 
pretty early in the morning, you may rest 
assured. But as often as he looks at the 
watch he smiles about ‘Sleepy Sibbie.” 





A FRONTIER INCIDENT. 


BY RICORD HARDLEY. 








A GENTLEMAN, who had been traveling 
for some weeks, found himself one winter 
morning within fifty miles of home. It was 
beautiful winter weather, frosty nights and 
sunny days, and the prairie roads were as 
smooth and hard as a pavement. His plan 
was toreach home that night. It was a 
long stretch for one day’s travel; but with 
a good horse he was sure he could make it. 
He was the more anxious to get home 
because the fine weather of the last three 
weeks could not be expected to continue 
much longer, and travel on the prairie in a 
winter storm is neither pleasant nor safe. 
In the woods and among the mountains 
one is sheltered by trees and hilis; but on 
the prairie the wind sweeps without ob- 
struction for hundreds of miles, and a 
‘‘northwester” is a terrible thing to be 
exposed to. There is no hiding from it 
and no escaping it. It seems to search all 
around a man, taking the heat from him 
and penetrating cloaks and blankets and 
wraps as if they were paper. We fre- 
quently read of people being frozen to 
death in these prairie storms. This is nat 
because the cold is so intense, but because 
the exposure is so great. 

For this reason our friend was especially 
anxious to reach his home that day, as 
there were signs of a change and it might 
be his last fine day. The chief ground of 
anxiety was that an ‘Indian reservation ” 
lay between him and his home, of about 
thirty miles’ extent. On this there was 
neither house norshelter. He rode moder- 
ately the first part of the day, so as not to 
weary his horse at the outset; and at noon 
he took a good long rest and gave his horse 
a good dinner from a small sack strapped 
on behind his saddle. He was now within 
the reservation. There was neither field 
nor fence nor human habitation. A de- 
serted cornfield now and then, an aban- 
doned hut, or a half-hidden Indian trail 
and the half-blind road on which he trav- 
eled were all that gave signthat human 
feet had ever trod those solitudes before. 
Nearly thirty miles of just such country 
lay between him and the settlement. The 
day was unseasonably warm, not a cloud in 
the sky and scarcely a breath of air in 
motion. The unnatural warmth and 
almost oppressive stillness of the day were ~ 
themselves symptoms of a coming storm. 

After his horse was thoroughly refreshed, 
he put on the saddle and mounted for his 
long ride. He rode on rapidly for a couple 
of hours, when he noticed that the wind 
was rising and blowing from the north, 
It wag soon so ebilly that he had to put on 
his overcoat; and it was not long before he 
was compelled to unstrap his blankets and 
wrap them about him. Still it grew colder. 
The sky was soon overcast with clouds, a 
few flakes of snow began to fall. The 
wind grew fiercer and flercer, and the snow 
and sleet stung like shot as it struck the 
face. Coats and shawls and wrappings 
seemed like loose sheetsabouta man. The 
snow grew more and more dense and was 
fast filling up the trails and tracks and 
making all the prairie look alike. Our 
friend pressed on as fast as his horse could 
go. It was impossible to distinguish the 
road, and the only guide was the direction 
of the wind. The poor horse was becom- 
ing bewildered, and could make but slow 
progress through the snow and tall prairie 
grass. The snow was drifting so that 
everything was filled up level; and every 
now and then they would plunge into some 
hole or gully, and horse and rider were 
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almost buried. It was growing dusk, the 
thick clouds and the drifting snow bring- 
ing on night even before its time. It 
seemed madness to attempt to get through. 
It could not be less than ten miles to the 
nearest house, and there were ten chances 
to one that he would miss the way. To 
stay out on the prairie was to freeze to 
death. Ascending one of the prairie swells, 
he saw, some two miles to the right, a strip 
of wood, which skirted a stream. To reach 
this and trust to its shelter seemed to be the 
only hope. But eventhis was no easy mat- 
ter. From the high ground where he was 
he could but just see the tops of the trees; 
and when he descended he would lose 
sight of it all and see it no more till he 
reached it, There was not the sign of a 
path and the darkness was grewing thicker 
all the time, and the snow and wind were 
almost blinding. But, getting the direc- 
tion as well as he could, he started across 
the prairie. Fortunately, he came out, as 
he planned, on the edge of a little atrip of 

timber, which somewhat broke the vio- 

lence of thestorm. Still more fortunately, 

he found an abandoned log hut. It was 

not much of a shelter. There were neither 

doors nor windows and it was all open 

between the logs. The wind and snow 

blew through almost as freely as outside. 

But there was a sort of a roof and the open 

logs somewhat broke the force of the wind. 

There was also a stone fireplace at one 

end, and if a fire could only be secured 

the night might be passed very safely. 

But without a fire it was a perilous situa- 

tion. 

Feeling in the darkness among his bag- 

gage, he found one single match. But 
what could he light with it? Everything 
was buried in snow and the wind was 
blowing wildly all the time. First he 
went into the timber and gathered a quan- 
tity of wood—limbs and dry sticks. Then 
he went again, and felt around with his 
feet under the snow till he found a pile of 
leaves. Burrowing to the bottom of the 
drift, he took out an armful that were dry, 
Putting these into the fireplace and piling 
the dry sticks and the large wood above 
them, he was now resdy for hia light. 
Now came the crisis. All depended on 
that ene match. That was all that stood 
between him and death. If that failed, 
the chance of his ever seeing heme again 
was very small. The wind was blowing a 
gale, and the snow drifting through every 
crevice in such a way as to give but a 
small chance to a poor little match. But 
it was all he had, and when everything 
was ready he prepared to make the ven. 
ture. Taking his blanket, be threw it 
over his shoulders and let it fall so 
as to form a shelter; then taking out 
his only match, he waited for a lull in 
the tempest. The winds seemed to 
know that their hour had come, and they 
never screamed so loudly or blew so 
wildly. As the man knelt by the fireplace, 
it seemed as if the powers of the sky were 
let loose and were bent on blowing out his 
only match. But there came a moment’s 
hush at last,and he struck the light. A 
gust of wind came near making an end of 
it; but he wrapped the folds of his blanket 
around so astosaveit. It burned blue a 
moment, then clear white, and then in 
another moment the leaves were blazing in 
the fireplace and the crisis was passed. 
When the man arose, he found himself 
trembling from head to foot, the perspira. 
tion was standing on his brow, and he was 
so weak he could scarcely stand. 

His horse was in the cabin with him, and 
enjoyed the warmth as well as himself. He 
bad no corn for him, and only a few 
crackers for his own supper. Saving some 
of these for morning, he divided the rest 


between himself and the horse, giving the 
horse by far the larger share. For some 
time they stood side by side, eating crack- 
ers and seeming to be the best of friends. 
After supper the gentleman gathered wood 
for the night and prepared to make himself 
as comfortable as possible. It grew less 
cold as the night wore on, and after a time 
he ventured to sleep. When he awoke it 
was daylight. The tire had burned down; 
but it was still warm and was easily re- 
plenished. The snow had drifted till it 
nearly covered the cabin, and it was this 
that had made it so comfortable the latter 
part of the night. The storm outside was 
as wild an‘ furious as ever, with no sign 
of abatement. It would be pleasantest to 
remain there till the wind, at least, sub- 
sided, But this might not be for twenty- 





four bours, and, with notbing for his horse 
to eat, he did not dare to riskthedelay. At 
breakfast he divided his crackers again 
with his horse, giving him the most of 
them, as he the most of the work to do. 
After their scanty breakfast they pushed 
out from their comfortable quarters into 
the storm. It was colder and fiercer than 
ever. The snowing had ceased; but the air 
was fuil of flying snow and great drifts 
beset the way. By daylight he recognized 
the place, and so found his direction. The 
horse seemed to understand the necessities 
of the hour, and pushed forward with all 
his might, plunging through snowdrifts and 
pulling through the high grass and weeds 
and making fair headway. In about two 
hours they came in sight of home, and a 
short time after the gentleman, nearly 
frozen, was by his own fireside, and the 
horse was cating oats in his own stable. 
The former never forgot that night in the 
storm, and he never struck a light without 
thinking. how much might depend on a 
‘single match,” 
FLINT, MICH. 








Selections. 
THE FOOLISH VIRGIN. 


“Tue midnight comes and my lamp upfilled !”” 
(Black and stormy the night wanes on.) 
“ Sisters, help ! ere my hope be killed ; 
Give, of your store, that my lamp be filled.” 
The Bridegroom into the House hath gone.) 





‘Sisters, help!’? They have closed the door. 
(Black and stormy the night wanes on.) 
Naught they gave of their brimming store, 

Each one watching the lamp she bore. 
(The Bridegroom into the Houre hath 
gone.) 


“*T will knock, though the door be closed.”’ 
(Black and stormy the night wanes on.) 
** Lord, thy handmaid waits. Unclose! 
Around me night like a river flows.’’ 
(The Bridegroom into the House hath 
gove.) 


*““Who knocks so late from the darkened 
Eest ?” ° 


(Black and stormy the night wanes on.) 
‘Depart! I know nor greater nor least 
Who brings no light to the marriage feast.’’ 
(The Bridegroom into tne House hath 
gone.) 


“Depart! Too late?” Oh! words of doom! 

(Black and stormy the night wanes on.) 
Watch well thy lamp, that it light the gloom 
And show the way to the festal room. 

(The Bridegroom into the House hath 

gone.) 
—Marie B, Williams. 
SS —— 


METHODISM IN CITIES. 


‘Muon has been said, as an offset to the 
criticisms made on city Methodism, about 
the peculiar difficulties the Church has had 
to contend with. Other churches were here 
before the Methodist and preoccupied the 
ground. That is true; yet American Meth- 
odism is more than one hundred and ten 
years old, and it does not require a century 
in a free country like this, with po entan- 
glement of Church and state, to put all 
churches 6n a level of opportunity. Fur- 
thermore, one bundred years ago our cities 
were small and comparatively insignificant. 
Their strength and influence have been ac- 
quired in the present century, and Method- 
ism has had its pee, Hi grow with 
them.* Itis not as though Methodism be- 
gan its race in the cities as they now exist 
and under such conditions as would be im- 
posed in this day, although a new denom- 
ination might even now find a large enough 
field for werk in them. But, if the ‘ predc- 
cupation’ argument may be used in favor 
of city Methodism, it ought to have the 
same force when applied to country 
Methodism. If it can be shown, therefore, 
that the latter, in any instance, has ad- 
vanced against the same obstacle—preoc- 
cupation—more rapidly than the former 
has, the argument will be robbed of its 
force as av excuse for city Methodism. 
For this purpose let us take Massachusetts. 
I do not know of a stronger case. Every 
one, I am sure, will concede that the towns 
and villages of that state were as largely 
‘preoccupied’ by the Congregational and 
other denominations as were any of the 
cities. Furthermore, Methodism in New 
York and Baltimore has had the advantage 
of a quarter of a century in age over itself 
in Massachusetts, Yet it has found oppor- 
tunity to establish itself in that state. Leav- 
ing out Boston, I find that one in every 
thirty-one of the population of the state is 
a Methodist communicant. Comparing 
Methodism in Massachusetts with Method 
ism in New York City, we have this result: 
In Massachusetts there is 1 communicant 
to every 31 of the population; in New York, 
1to 76. Here isa difference against city 
Methodism of 59 per cent. We see, there- 
fore, that the ‘preoccupation’ argument 
will not explain the weakness of Method- 
ism in New York City. The same argu- 
ment could be pleaded as effectually for 
country Methodism in nearly all the sea- 
board states as it can for Massachusetts. 

As another illustration of the weakness of 
the arguments advanced in behalf of cit: 

Methodist Baltimore may be used. This 
has always been regarded as a Methodist 
city, in which Methodist strength and in- 





* Of the fourteen cities eight were incorporated in 





this century, four in the fret quarter and four in the 
second 
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fluence are far in advance of those of any 
other Protestant denomination. It has 
there had a fair chance, ‘preoccupying’ 
the ground itself and having a compara- 
tively small foreign element to narrow its 
field. Nowlet us see how Methodism in 
this Methodist city compares with country 
Methodism, as found in the state to which 
Baltimore belongs. The latter has a popu- 
lation of 267,354, and, according to Mr. 
Atkinson, 17,007 communicants. The popu- 
lation of the state, leaving out Baltimore, is 
513,540, and the number of communicants 
outside Baltimore, as nearly as I can ascer- 
tain, 50,450. The ratio, therefore, is in 
Baltimore 1 communicant to every 16 of the 
population; and outside Baltimore, 1 to 
every 10. As the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, has only 1,482 members in 
Baltimore, while it must have a larger 
number relatively outside the city, it does 
no injustice to Baltimore Methodism 
not to include the statistics of that Church. 
Taking out the foreign-born element in 
both city and country, and likewise from 
the communicants, I tind that the result is: 
In Baltimore, 1 communicant in every 18 
of the American-born population; and 
outside Baltimore, 1 in every 9—a differ- 
ence of 30 per cent. against the city. 

‘‘I have yet another case to bring for- 
ward. It will not be denied, I presume, 
that our Church has had an equal oppor- 
tunity with other Protestant denominations 
to go up and possess Chicago. Methodism 
was over 650,000 strong when Chicago was 
incorporated, in 1837, with 4,170 inhabit- 
ants, If the methods and polity of 
Methodism are adapted to cities, as they 
unquestionably are to the country, we shall 
be justified'in looking for a high degree of 
success in Chicago, But it will appear 
that, whatever may be the cause, our 
church is weak in the city, as compared 
with its great strength in the state. We 
have in I}linois, if I have made no mistake (I 
bave gathered the figures from pine con- 
ferences), about 124,000 communicants, 
Outside of Chicago the total is 117,707, 
which is in the proportion of 1 commun- 
icant to every 19 of the population. In 
Chicago the proportion is 1 to every 47, 
Chicago Methodism, therefore, falls behind 
Illinois Methodism about 59 per cent. 
Subtracting the foreign-born population 
from both city and state, and also leaving 
out the foreign communicants, the result 
is: In Chicago, 1 communicant to every 33 
of the American-born population; and out- 
side Chicago; 1 in every 17—showing that 
Methodism in Chicago is about 48 per cent.” 
behind itself in the state even on this basis. 
Further than this, I do not believe that 
Chicago Methodism is very vigorous or en- 
terprising. It is certainly not growing 
with the city; for, while the latter has mul- 
tiplied its population (from 1840 to 1870) 
by about 60, Methodism bas multiplied 
itself in the same period by only 26. In 
1840 1 in every 32 wasa Methodist ; in 
1870 the proportion was 1 inevery 74, The 
difference between this last result, 74, 
and the former, 47, is owing to the fact 
that in the first instance Methodist statis- 
tics for 1876 are given; but the city popu- 
lation is that of the census of 1870. This 
fact affects Methodism favorably in all the 
other cities, the Methodist statistics of 
1876 being compared with the population 
of 1870. 

‘“*Now, what are the facts concerning 
the ‘preoccupation’ of New York City, 
which had a population of about 16,000 
when Methodism first entered it? In 1785 
it had in all nine churches, the strongest of 
which were probably the Reformed Dutch, 
which cared principally for the Dutch. 
How many Presbyterians there were I have 
not been able to ascertain; but the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church could not have been 
very strong, for it had only five clergymen 
in the whole state. In New York, as else- 
where, that Church suffered terribly during 
the Revolutionary War. Trinity Church 
in New York City was burned; and, out- 
side Philadelphia, Episcopal worship could 
scarcely be maintained, such was the feel- 
ing against the English Church. Peace 
found its churches disorganized and going 
to pieces; and it was not until after the or- 
ganization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church that the Protesiaut Episcopal 
Church began its career as an organized 
denomination. It had, however, a social 
prestige which Methodism could not boast 
of for at least balf a century after the rise 
of the latter in America. Another explan- 
ation of the slow rate of increase of city 
Methodism is that the cities—New York, 
especially—are passing into the possession 
of foreign-born people, and that, in conse- 
quence, native Americans are moving out 
of them into the country. In this way, as 
some think, New York City Methodism has 
suffered considerable losses. There are 
some facts, however, which operate —, 
this supposition. New York City added to 
its population between 1860 and 1870 only 
35,877 foreign-born persons. out of a total 
increase of 128,623. In 1860 there was one 
person of foreign birth to every 2.12 of the 
population; in 1870 the proportion was one 
to every 2.24. Even New York is not, 
therefore, increasing relatively that element 
of its population which is regarded as 

‘inaccessible to Protestantism,’ 

‘There is a Jarge influx into New York 
and most of the other cities of persons 

from all parts of the country, most of 
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homes in the city. Those who go to Brook 

lyn to reside are, of course, not lost to city 
Methodism if they be Methodists. Each of 
the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston has suburbs which include quite a 
large territory of country, where those dis- 
liking residence in the heart of the city 
may find pleasant homes. The cities must 
receive large additions every year from the 
best of the country population, and Meth- 
odism is to be presumed to have its share 
of this immigration from the rural cis- 
tricts. If, therefore, Methodism is con- 
stantly losing in New York and other cities 
by the removal of members to the rural 
districts, it is alsoconstantly gaining by the 
stream of immigration flowing into the 
city from the country. 

_‘‘In surveyiog the whole ground, and 
giving all the weight to the defenses of city 
Methodism which seems to me to be due to 
them, I find nothing that will serve asa 
sufficient excuse for heing satisfied with 
the present status of city Methodism. 
Whether we look at it froma statistical 
point of view or compare its power and 
influence over the community with those 
of the leading Protestant denominations, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that it is 
much weaker than it ought to be. I do 
not mean to ignore what it has accom- 
plished already, The fact that we can point 
to large and important results achieved in 
the past should give us courage to put 
forth larger and more intelligent efforts in 
the future. We can do vastly better than 
we have done when we shall have come to a 
better understanding of the nature of our 
difficulties. 

“Our present dutv, it seems to me, is (1) 
to satisfy ourselves of the facts regarding 
the status of the Church in the cities; (2) to 
uscertain what are the difficulties which 
prevent a eomplete success; and (8) to 
remove them. It is not my purpose now 
to go on to indicate what, in my opinion, 
these difficulties are. They can be found 
and better exvlained by older and wiser 
menthan mvself. I will content myself, 
in leaving this subject, with this single ob- 
servation: City churches need pastors.”— 
H. K. Carroun, in ‘Methodist Quarterly 
Review” for January. 





THE INDIAN RATIONALIST OF 
ANCIENT TIMES. 


Tue following verses have an interest, as 
showing that a conflict similar to that with 
which we are familiar was long ago waged 
in India between the defenders and the 
assailants of a supernatural revelation: 


Makabtarata xiii, 2198 ff. 
‘The man who on the Vedas looks 

As unauthoritative booker, 

Who breaks their rules and spurns all law, 
Down on his head must ruin draw. 

That Brahmoen who, in vain conceit, 
These Scriptures dares with scorn to treat 
Who shallow, yet acute and smart, 

On logic dotes, that worthless art ; 

Who, versed in all its tactics, knows 

His simpler brethren bow to pose ; 

Who eub'ly svilogizing speaks, 

In wordy war to conquer seeks ; 

Who Bhramans good and true reviles, 

At all they say contemptugus smiles, 

_ The truths they urge with doubt receives, 
And absolutely naught believes— 

That man, though sharp his speech and wild, 
Is nothing better thanachild. - ; 
Nay, more; the wisest men and best 
That wrangler as a dog detest. 

For just as bounds assail their prey, 

With savage growls and tear and slay, 
So, too, these noisy scoffers strive 

The Scriptures into shreds to rive.” 


The following is a nearly Jiteral version 
of the lines of which the above isa free 
paraphrase: 

“The opinion that the Vedas possess no 
autbority, the tranegression of the Sastras, 
avd an universal lawlessness—(these things) are 
the destruction of a man’s self. The Brahman 
who fancies himself a Pundit (learned man) and 
who reviles the Vedas, who is devoted to the 
science of reasoning useless logic, who utters 
argumentative speeches among good men, 
who is a victorious wrangler, who continually 
insults aud abuses Brabmans, who is an uni- 
versal skeptic aud deluded—such a man, how- 
ever sharp in bis speech, is to be regarded as a 
child. He is looked upon asadog. Just as a 
dog assails to bark and to kill, 80 such a man 
aims at talking and at destroying all the 
Sastras (Scriptures).”’ 


A fondness for argumentative discus- 
sions on subjects which apparently could 
only have been of a ritualistic or of a spec 
ulative character and a desire for victory 
in these wars of words was characterictic 
of the Brahmans in ancient times, Thus 
we read iu the Ramayana (i, 14, 19, Bom- 
bay edition) that during the celebration of 
the Asvamedha (or horse sacrifice), offered 
by Dasaritha, the father of Rama, ‘ Brah- 
mans eloquen} and wise engaged in many 
arguments, seeking for victory over each 
other.” And we are told in the Mabab- 
barata (xiv, 2536) that the same thing took 
place at the horse sacrifice offered by Yud- 
hishthira. Such argumentative conflicts 
became distasteful to the Brahmans only 
when they trenched on forbidden ground 
and when the authority of the Vedas was 
called in question or any doctrines regard- 
ed as essential to orthodoxy were denied 
Such heresy, however, seems, from the 
frequent references to skepticism which 
occur in the Mababbarata, to have been by 
no means rare. J. Muir. 








whom, at least, for a while, make their 
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HOOK’S PRACTICAL JOKE. 


STROLLING one uay armin-arm with 
Daniel Terry, the actor, up a street in 
Soho, Hook’s nostrils were assailed by a 
most savory odor. Looking down an area, 
he saw the servants in the kitchen below 
dressing up avery fine dinner. ‘‘A party, 
po doubt,” said Terry. ‘‘Jolly dogs! 
What a feast! I should like to make one 
of them.” ‘I'll take a bet J do,” replied 
Hook.. ‘‘ Call for me at 10.” Leaving his 
friend, he mounted the steps aud knocked 
at the door. Believing him to be one of 
the expected guests, the servant conducted 
him to the drawing room, where a number 
of persons were already assembled. 

Making himself perfectly at home, he 
had half a dozen people about him laugh- 
ing at his bon mots before the host discov- 
ered that a stranger was present. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, sir,” he said, addressing the 
uninvited one, ‘‘ySur name? I did not 
quite catch it, servants are so incorrect.” 
‘* Smith, sir; Smitb,” replied the unblusb- 
ing Theodore. ‘‘Don’t apologize. You 
are quite right, sir; servants are great 
blockueads. I remember a most remark- 
able instance of their mistakes.” ‘‘ But, 
really, sir,” interrupted the host, mildly, 
‘‘T did not anticipate the pleasure of Mr. 
Smith’s company to dinner. Whom do 
you suppose you are addressing?” ‘* Mr. 
Thompson, of course,” answered Hook, 
‘‘an old friend of my father’s, I received 
a kind invitation from you yesterday, on 
my arrival from Liverpool, to dine with 
you to day. Family party, come in boots, 
you said.’ 

The host at once disclaimed the name of 
Thompson or apy knowledge of the 
vivacious Smith. ‘‘ Good heavens! Then 
I have come to the wreng house,” ex- 
claimed the hoaxer. ‘‘ My dear sir, how can 
I apvlogize? So awkward, too; and | have 
asked a friend to call for me.” The old 
gentleman, probably thinking so wilty a 
personage would make an excellent ad- 
dition to bis party, begged him to remain. 
With a profusion of apologies, Hook at 
first pretended to decline; ultimately 
accepted. Everybody was delighted with 
him. All the evening he kept up a con- 
stant fire of wit and repartee, and ultimate- 
ly sat down to the piano and sang extem- 
pore verses on every one present. In the 
midst of these the door opened, and, true to 
his appointment, in walked Terry, at the 
sight of whom, striking a new key, he sang: 


“I’m very much pleased with your fare; 
Your cel ar’s as fine as your cook, 
My friend’s Mr. Terry, the player, 
And I'm Mr. Theodore Huok.” 
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arm and Gavtien, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested in this direction. 





PRACTICAL IMPROVEMENT OF 
FARMS. 


Tue following letter contains so much of in 
terest that we copy it entire from The American 
Cultivator. We do not, however, agree with 
the writer in every particular. We think his 
expressions in regard to concentrated fertilizers 
show something of prejudice. We know by 
experience that most of them may be used by 
an Intelligent farmer with great benefit to the 
land and profit to himself, notwithstanding 
their cost. We should be glad to hear further 
from Mr. Clough as to the particular methods 
he has pursued fn improving his farm ; how the 
bog-land was turned into a productive field, 
etc., etc. 

**Whether the old worn out farms of New 
England can be recuperated and brought up to 
their former productiveness and fertility, and 
be made to pay, is a question of vital import- 
ance. Much has been said and written upon 
this question by scieutific speakers and writers, 
all of which bas failed in giving satisfaction to 
the masses of practical farmers. I do not wish 
to ignore agricultural ecience. I think, in the 
good time coming for farmers, science is to be 
of vast importance tothe tillers of the soil ; not 
only io helping them to raise better crops, but 
in elevating their vocation and their standard 
of Intelligence, 80 that they may be qualified to 
fill many of the important positions in our Govy- 
ernment, 

“fT am satisfied that the impression, which 
prevails to quite an extent, that by constant 
cropping from the farms in the New England 
States the soil must inevidably run down and 
grow poor, without the aid of imported fer- 
tilizers, is a mistake. The idea that the old 
worn-out farms cannot again be brought up 
without too great expense in outlay for 
manure is also an error, 

‘*To support my position in this matter, I 
propose to deal with facts as they have come 
to my own observation and experience. To 
give the more weight and credibility to my 
views, I would say that I have made farming a 
life business, have passed my threescore 
years and ten, and must necessarily speak 
much of my own experience in asserting that 
our impoverished farms may be improved at a 
profit. 

**I know of many farms in the circle of my 
observation that when I first remembered 
them had but small barns, and consequently 
kept but small stocks of cattle. Since then, 
on the same farms, the barns have been en- 
larged from time to time, the crops and stock 
greatly increased; while after atime the old 
baros have been removed, and good, large, sub- 
stantial barns, with cellars, built in their stead. 
This has been accomplished in most cases 
without the aid of any imported manure. 
Meanwhile the families of the owners of these 
farms have had all the substantial comforts of 
life, with money to educate tueir children, pay 
all their liabilities, and in many cases a sur- 
plus against contingencies. © 

‘* This picture, which is true, does not look 
much like the deterioration of the soil. The 
trouble is with the cultivator, and not with the 
soil, where sterility takes the place of product- 
tiveness here upon our New England farms. 
The true policy in farming is not only to keep 
up the fertility of the soil, but to make it more 
productive, by returning as much or more 
than is taken off. 

“TIT will give an extreme case of the im- 
provement and récuperation of a worn-out 
farm in my own experience. I now live upon 
a farm which I purchased twenty-one years 
ago. At that time it was not only run down in 
the common acceptance of the term; but it 
was reduced to the lowest possible condition 
of fertility, having been rented for nearly thirty 
years without any restrictions, The hay had 
been sold off nearly as long as there was any to 
sell. Years before I bought the farm there 
was no more hay cut than was sufficient to 
keep the little stock needed for the domestic 
use of the occupant of the farm—say eight or 
ten head of cattle, one or two horses, and a 
few sheep. I paid $4,600 for the farm, and 
{n about twelve years from the time | bought 
I was offered $17,000 for the farm, it being 
wanted for a county farm, In about thirteen 
years from the date of my purchase [ wintered 
on the same farm 100 head of cattle, 150 sheep, 
with six horses and colts, and without buying 
a ton of hay or bushel of grain of any kind. 

*Thave bought no imported manure, except 
small quantity of superphosphate, used only 
asa stimulant, to give the crops an early start. 
This application, I think, pays, not only in 
giving a larger crop, but by giving the crop, 

especially corn, a more vigorous growth in the 
early part of the seacon, so that it ripens much 
earlier, thereby oftentimes saving the crop 
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from damage bythe early frost. Ispeak of 
the growing of the crops in connection with 
this subject for the purpose of impressing 
upon the minds of the farmers the fact that, 
if they would keep up and improve the fertility 
of their soil, it must be done by increasing 
their crops, especially that of grass. 

“Io my life-long experience I have made 
the improvement of the farm mg principal aim 
and object. To this alone | attribute the little 
success I may have had. If I had pursued 
the course of my predecessors in the manage- 
ment of this farm, 1 would now, if alive, be 
living upon an old, dilapidated, poverty- 
stricken, worn-out farm, or else have been 
driven from it years ago by the mortgagee; 
instead of which I now have a farm worth at 
least three times the first cost, a good set of 
farm buildings, large barns, clapboarded and 
painted, with cellars equal to those of the 
dwelling-house, and more money in the locker 
than at the time of the purchase. 

**This is not all. The enjoyment J have had 
inallthe yearsin which I have been making 
these improvements adds more to the credit 
side of the balance-sheet than all the dollars 
and cents, [t still affords me great pleasure 
to look upon the substantial improvements of 
the farm that have been made by my own 
efforts and under my own direction. From 
the window where I am now writing I can 
look out upon the broad acres that when I 
bought the farm were a nuisance, which now 
present a very different aspect. The old un- 
healthy bog-land is now a very productive 
field, worth at least $100 per acre. 

“To writing this, [ am aware that it looks a 
little like egotism ; yet Iam willing to accept, 
the charge, if so can do anything to correct 
the false impression that has become a¢ preva- 
lent in all the New England States, especially 
in New Hampshire, that the old worn-out 
farms cannot be again recuperated, and that by 
continual cropping our New England lands must 
grow poorer and eventually run down to a 
worthless condition, I have thought that the 
experience and proof I am enabled to give in 
relation to this important matter might have 
more weight than the views of a eclentific 
speaker or writer who has bad no experience in 
farming. 

‘* Nearly all the scientific writers and speakers 
differ from me in this matter, and they go on 
to tell us what properties of the soil the vari- 
ous crops have taken away, and precisely what 
it will take to restore the land to its former 
condition. The Reettats are all to be had at 
any spothecary shop, and all that is required 
is to get their directions for mixing. Take the 
small quantity—perhaps three pints to the acre 
—and spread it upon the land, and the work is 
done. ° 

‘*Tam aware that a man who has had sixty 
years of practical experience in farm life wil) 
be stigmatized by the common phrase of old 
fogy. Ilowever, I accept the title, and stick to 
the old fogy notion that our farms must be re- 
cuperated aud kept up by the use of barnyard 
manure. Some gelentists say this is imprac- 
ticable ; that the barnyard manure cannot be 
had in sufficient quantity to keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil. I say it can; and I speak 
with certainty, because I know it, I claim that 
avy smart, intelligent farmer, by giving con- 
stant attention to the increasing of his manure- 
heap, may increase the fertility of his sofl and 
increase his crops, and, consequently, go on 
increasing his manure as his crops increase, 
from year to year. This has been my experi- 
ence, and it isthe experience of every ener- 
getic, intelligent, industrious, persevering 
farmer. 

‘*T would not be understood as saying that all 
the manure we would like or all we could use 
to good advantage can be had from the farm sup- 
ply; but [ do affirm that sufficient can be had to 
keep up and increase the fertility of our farms 
and increase our farm crops from year to year. 
The idea that our cultivated lands must unavold- 
ably deteriorate and run down without the ap- 
plication of imported fertilizers comes from 
three classes of farmers. The first and per- 
haps the most influential are those denom- 
inated scientific farmers. They are very san- 
guine that they have, by the aid of chemistry, 
found out all the different properties in the soil 
that are required to grow the various kinds of 
farm products, It is claimed that the old fogy 
notion that we must depend upon barn-manure 
to raise our crops and recuperate the soil is a 
mistake ; and, while the barn-manure may sup- 
ply nearly all the wants of the soil, yet it is too 
expensive and requires too much labor in its 
composting and application. 

‘The second class, and they are quite too 
numerous, are those who do not love work. 
They are ready to adopt any theory that does 
not require work. If the theorist tells them 
they can take to the field all the fertilizer they 
need for an acre ina pint dish, they are very 
ready to believe it. This class of farmers spend 
much of their time at the grocery store, depot, 
or other places of resort for loafers. They are 
pretty apt to agree in their notions of farming. 
They have come to the conclusion that New 





England farming is pretty much played out; 
that it don’t pay tofarm here; that they can 
buy their corn, oats, wheat, and like produce 
cheaper than they can raise it; that their 
farmé are running down, and there is no way 
to prevent it without buying impcrted fertil- 
izers, which are too expensive. So they neg- 
lect their business, and soon have to leave their 
farms to seek a living elsewhere. | 

“The third class are those who imbibe some 
of the notions of the second. Though they 
may be a little more friéndly to work, yet 
they are restless anduneasy. Farming here in 
New England does not satisfy them. Some- 
where else they fancy their chances would be 
much better. Some say Florida, some Cali- 
fornia, others Texas or Kansas. This class 
very much resembles the people that Solomon 
speaks of: ‘Their eyes are to the ends of the 
earth.’ 

‘*Neither of these classes are doing much 
for themselves nor for the interest of agricul- 
ture. I think, however, that within two or 
three years there has been quite a change in 
the minds of many farmers in relation to New 
England farming. There is more contentment 
among the farmers, which is an omen of 
better days for the farming interests of our 
section of the country. 

I do not wish to be understood as asserting 
for a moment that scientific writers are doing 
nothing for the interests of agriculture—I 
think they are doing much ; but no theory can 
dispute an inch of ground with practice. 
Science is at best but highly probable; while 
practice is always right. I do not say that 
concentrated fertilizers are of no benefit. I 
think to a limited extent they may be used to 
a profit, and I bave demonstrated this in my 
own experience. But I write to impress upon 
the minds of my brother farmers the import 
ance of depending upon home made manure 
for recuperating and keeping up the fertility 
of our farms. 

“Tam fully aware that there are some very 
formidable questions, the difficulty in the 
solution of which does much to discourage 
New England farming. The greatest is the 
unequal burden of taxation. If all property 
paid its equal share of taxes, the farmers 
would be relieved of nearly one-half the bur- 
den that now bears so heavily upon them. If 
a farmer uses his earnings and surplus money 
in the improvement of his farm, his taxes are 
increased in proportion to the improvement ; 
while the slothful, idle farmer is favored in 
this regard. If his buildings run down and 
bis farm grows less productive, his taxes are 
lowered accordingly. Hence, there is a very 
severe penalty upon labor and industry, and a 
corresponding reward for laziness and idleness, 
Nevertheless, with all the impediments that 
attend the success of farm life, I choose to be 
a New England farmer, and a New Hampshire 
farmer, and mean to fight it out on that line. 

“D. M. CLoven. 

“ CANTERBURY, N. H., Jan. 7th, 1878.” 


THE catalogues of the seedsmen are now 
being published, and these long evenings are a 
good time to map out the vegetable garden 
and decide on what seeds will be wanted for 
planting. If left until spring, to be planted 
hap hazard, other work will be apt to drive 
and the garden will be neglected. It is an ex- 
cellent idea to decide in advance just where 
sweet corn shall be planted, and make all cal- 
culations necessary for cucumbers, melone, 
tomatoes, equashes, beets, onions, parsnips, 
etc., etc. When these details have been settled 
and the quantities of seeds determined on, 
make out a list, and send your orderto some 
one of the many reliable seedsmen, and not 
depend on the country store for your supply. If 
seeds are obtained at headquarters and do not 
turn out to be good, the trouble is something 
that could not be avoided. The fault found 
with the quality of seeds is often charg- 
able to the sower. A certain amount of 
moisture, combined with a proper degree of 
warmth, is essential to vegetable growth; 
hence, if seed is planted when the ground is 
too wet and cold it rots, if p'anted when the 
ground is dry and parched it fails to sprout, 
and in neither case are the seeds at all to 
blame. With a proper amount of care in 
planting, seeds that are ‘obtained from re- 
sponsible seedsmen will seldom fail to grow. 
In this climate seeds should not be planted too 
deeply. Experiment bas proved that the seeds 
of twenty-four kinds of plants cultivated by 
farmers and market-gardeners will perish if 
planted twelve inches below the surface. The 
deptks at which seeds are best sown depends 
something on the climate and soil. Asa rule, 
the proper depth is from one and one half to 
three inches. Most seeds retain their vitality 
at very low temperature; but when heated 
above 168° F. they are, with few exceptions, 
killed, It has been found that seeds do not 
germinate below 37° F. or at a higher tem- 
perature than 128° F, 

We take the liberty to publish the name and 
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address of a number of seed firms-in different 
parts of the country: 


R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water St., N. ¥. City. 
Beach, Son & Co., 7 Barclay Street, - 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street, a 
Alfred Bridgman, 876 Broadway, * 
William H. Carson, 125 Chambers Street, ‘* 
James Fleming, 67 Nassau Street, <5 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., ** 
Sheppard & McAllister, 29 Fulton Street, ‘ 
James M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John Street, * 
Young & Elliott, 12 Cortlandt Street, : 
H.A Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Graham, Emlen & Passmore, Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. Landreth & Son, - ” 
Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. 

W.H.Spooner, “ ” 

Washburn & Co,, * 7 

R. D. Hawley, Hartford, Conn. 

J.J, H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass, 

Briggs & Co., Rochester, New York. 


James Vick, “ 
Detroit Seed Co., Detroit, Méch. 
D.M.Ferry&Co., “ bed 


Piant Seed Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
a  ———— 


PROFIT IN POULTRY. 


Tue following letter, written to The Country 
Gentleman, shows what can be done in the way 
of making money with poultry: 


“Since January Ist, 1878, | have looked over 
the poultry accounts of my sister (which are 
very accurate and businesslike) for 1876 and 
1877, and find the result to be so much more 
satisfactory than [ had hoped even that it 
seems worth while to pat it in shape, so that 
your readers may see for themselves what a 
young miss can do with poultry; premising 
that the young lady was for a year and always 
hoped to be a school-teacher, but, acting 
under the advice of a friend, she determined 
to return to her home in Glastonbury, and 
there busy herself with houshold work and the 
care of poultry. 

‘*Her second year of poultry keeping ended 
December 31st, 1877. During the two years 
she has enjoyed all the comforts of home and 
farm-life, near the center of one of the most 
beautiful Connecticut Valley villages. The 
care of the poultry has not been arduous or 
distasteful. Her chickens hatch out and thrive 
as ehickens will under such care as she gives. 
Eggs and poultry are all marketed In Hartford 
and the feed is bought there. Now let us see 
the result. During 1876 her flock of hens 
numbered seventy-five. During 1877 her flock 
averaged eeventy-eight. 


STATEMENT FOR 1876, 


6,722 eggs, or 660 dozen, sold at 35c............ #196 58 
POUT COBB... cccvcccese csccce coscces sevscece ww. «7659 
Eggs and poultry used in family,,,,..+0.....006 20 00 





Total receipts,...... 00 






Paid out for feed, etc.... . On 
Net cash balance...... ae 
Or an average for 75 hens of $3.09%¢ each. 
j STATEMENT FOR 1877, 
7,701 eggs, or 640 dozen, sold at 30c ...4 ©. .-.ee #197 18 
POUMTY BOND. .... ccc cece ee teeenecerererenncseeeeee zs 116 37 
Total receipts... an $314 55 
Paid out for feed ..,.... e-esecese 66 23 
Net cash balance .......++++5 «. eccoseeces ryt G 32 


Or an average on 78 hens of a trifle over £3.17 
each. 

“In the abovo account the eggs and poultry 
used by the family are included at market 
rates. No account is made of the manure; 
but it is easily worth and is counted on the 
farm at $40 a year. Now it seems to me this 
is a first-class showing. The young poultry 
woman has started on her third year, deter- 
mined to increase the average still more. I 
think she will do it. Her fowls the first year 
were the common ‘old speckled hens.” In 
the second year her flock was about half White 
Leghorns from pure first-class stock, raised by 
myself, Who with so large a number of 
fowls has done better in two years ?”—C. P.I., 
West Meriden, Conn, 





OVERREACHING IN HORSES. 


In reply to an inquiry in the New York 
Times whether there was any cure for over- 
reaching in horses, the editor replies as follows : 


‘¢To prevent overreaching, which is the habit 
of striking the heel of the fore foot with the 
toe ef the hind foot, when either trotting or 
walking, shorten the toe and increase the 
weight of the fore shoe, Also have no calks 
on them. Tbis enables the horse to pick up 
the fore feet quickly and throw them out well 
in front, and the absence of the beel-calks pre- 
vents the striking of the hind toe upon them. 
The hind shoe should be short in the toe.” 


This reply is wholly coutrary to our ownideas 
and experience. It is, in fact, just the reverse 
ofthe truth. The suggestions will produce over- 
reaching; vot cure it. How can increasing the 
weight of the front shoes cause the foot to be 
raised more quickly ; and, if the shortening of 
the toe: will produce that effect, will not the 
shortening of the toe of the hind shoe counter- 
act this? Most assuredly, 

A sure way of removing this unpleasant fail- 
ing in the movement of a horre, ipa majority 
of cases, is to shorten the toe of the hind shoes, 
By this arrangement the horse will pick up b's 
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fore feet quicker and the bind feet slower ; thus 
accomplishing just what is wanted. If a quarter 
of a second of time is thereby gained, the fore 
foot will be clear out of the way of the hind 
foot, with its elongated toe. 

We owned a valuable horse qnce subject to 
overreaching. He was taken in hand by several 
experienced shoers, and every one adopted the 
erroneous method recommended by our New 
York contemporary. Being in the stable one 
day, we sat down upon a chair, after examining 
the shoes, to devise some way to cure the 
animal of this defect; and the conclusion we 
arrived at led to insisting upon the shoer fol- 
lowing our instructions, the result of which 
was a complete success, Now and then a new 
shoer would not be aware of this overreaching, 
and would shoe in the old way, when the over- 
reaching was as bad as ever until the shoes 
were removed. We had another horse cured 
in the same way, as had at that time many 
other persons. Indeed, we have never known 
this method to fail, when properly followed,— 
Germantown Telegraph. 





CLEMATIS INDIVISA. 





Tals lovely clematis should be looked after 
by owners of cool conservatories, who, as it 
may happen, know not what to plant in them. 
There may be little excuse for the “ not know- 
ing,’’ perhaps ; but a note should certainly be 
made of this clematis as one of the most use- 
ful plants for the purpose. It grows fast, but 
is not a coarse plant; it flowers freely, but is 
not showy. Its flowers are smallish, at first 
greenish, afterward whitish, delicious to be- 
hold en masse, pretty when examined in detail, 
invaluable to cut from for decorations. In the 
Slough nurseries there isa plant of this clematis 
in company with a grand Maréchal Niel rose. 
It must be owned that the Maréchal does his 
duty. Would that every Maréchal merited 
similar eulogy. But really it is a question if, 
all things considered, the yellow rose, produc: 
ing it hundreds of lovely flowers, is a really 
more meritorious plant than the clematis, If 
you ask how to grow it, soil, etc., I can only 
say: Plant it ina good border, train it under the 
roof, and “‘ there you are.’’ The faet is, it will 
thrive under any conditions, provided it has 
the shelter of glass ; for !t is not hardy enough 
for the open quarters in this climate. I know 
it well in its native clime of New Zealand ; and 
{ was rather astonished to find Mr.- Turner's 
plant equal in quality to a wild garland of it ss 
it appears at home, although, of course, no 
greenhouse specimen can compare with the 
vast breadths of such a plant as it riots in its 
own woods and laughs at calamities it knows 
nothing of.— Gardeners’ Wiekly,. 





TO KILL RATS. 





A FRIEND informs us that he has found fine 
corn-meal and Plaster of Paris mixed—one- 
third of the latter—the best and safest thing 
in the world to kill rats. He says that, as the 
plaster is tasteless, the rodents eat it along 
with the meal, and afterward it absorbs the 
juices of the stomach and causes death. We 
have seen the same thing recommended in 
print somewhere ; but never saw only one who 
had tried it. We have great confidence in our 
informant acd we knew that he has no inter- 
est in a plaster-mill. If this mixture will kill 
rats, why not kill rabbits too? Let some of 
our horticulturists try it, and report. 


ee 


NEW RACE OF CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 





THE Florist and Pomologist tells us that a race 
blooming much earlier than the common kind 
has been obtained in France, and that many of 


the varieties are now offered in English cata- 
_ logues, 

















AGRICULTURAL. 
‘ are N&O NEW YO LK 
coat nat ida a” lowe rs ginole: 18 mailed tre free 


on “appiestion 


E. K. THOMPSON’S 


AROSMA 
wcmurm 
ACK: ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
F THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS 


Pr... Mark aonten at Washington, D. . C.) 





Prepared by E. K. THOMPSON, Wholesale 
Druggist, Titusville, 
For sale b 


Spencer faulty 0 well & 
Simpson, 7 Y bb & 
Bret oral PGE bmpksG see 


THE | INDEPENDENT, 





e Largest and m 

A and wemamontat 
riced Catalog 
Fruits, with colore' 


FLLWANGER & GARI, Rochoster, N.Y. 
es aiNNNSINAUnIaneeesiennnienN 


ORDER ONE OF TH 


BLACK BOARDS 
advertised on page 33 o 


this issue. 
DEV OE’S 


-Brilliant- 


SAR — NO 
THE ri | sole i Proprietors, 
New York City: 





—— . 
OE MAN’F" 
ffice $80 Beaver St., 


OF YOUR OWN. 


| Maw is the Time to Seeure It. 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 
FOR AN ACRE 


of the best Land in America. 2,000,000 Acres 
IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


on the line of the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


NOW FOR SALE. 


10 Years’ Oredit Given. Interest Only 6 Per Cent. 

These are the ouly lands FOR SAL® on the ee of 
this GREAT RAILROAD, the WORUD’s HIGHW. 

Send for THE NEW “ PIONEER,” the best o pane her 
those seeking new homes er podiicnes. il in- 
tormatioa, with maps, sent Fr 


0. °. DAVIS, 
Land Agent U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB. 








Annual Catalogue of Vegetable ent 

Flower. Reed f [O%®1 878, rich in engravings, will 
be sent FREE to al? who apply. Customers of last 
season need not write for it. Loffer one of the weat 
collections of vegetable seed ever sent out by an 
seed house in America,a large portion of whic 
were grown on my six seed farms. Printed direc- 
tions for cultivation on each package. Ali seed waur- 
ranted to be both freshand true to name; so far that, 
should tt prove otherwise, / will = th» order gratis. 
New vegetablesa specialty. As the original in- 
trooucer of the Hu pbard Ss aaah, Phinney’s Melon, 
Marblebead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, 1 offer several 
new vegetables this season, and invite the patron- 


age of all who are anvious to have their seed directly 
Srom the grower ivea trees and of the very best strain. 
AMES J Gandor . Marbichead. Mass. 





HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE.OF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate. 

sent free tocustomers of past years, and toall 
urchasers ofour books,eitherGardening for 
rofit,Practical F toricult ture or Gardening for 

Pleasure (price#l.b0 exch, ybrepe id. hy mail). 

To others, on receipt of 25c. 

Seed Catalogues, without Plate, free to all. 


FETER HENDERSON #00. 


lorists, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








is the most beautiful work of the kind inthe world. 
It contains nearly 150 es, hundreds of fine tilus- 
trations, and sia Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully 
drawn and colored from Nature. Price 5 cents in 
paper covers; = in elegant cloth. Printed in Ger- 


man und _» 
Vick lilustrated Monthly Magazine. — 32 
pages, tine Illustrations. and Colored Plate in every 
number. Price $1.25a year; Five copies for $5.00 
Vick’s C Catalogue, 200 M Lilustrations only 2 genes. 
Addre JAMES VICK, Rochester, N 








Cate reas - 
The Garden isan e) t quarter! mage sing, de- 
‘ pone to the culture loeant aust sand a'Veneen etables. It 
8 printed on tine bouk paper, svotueaty illustrated, 
and the first number of every year contains a spien- 
did Colored Pine x: $ Flowers. Price 2centsa 
ear, and eve riber receives 25 cents’ worth of 
mae Seeds free. erp liberal inducements to olnbs. 
Hight Monthly Roses ane The Garden for $1, 
Splendid Illustrated Catalogue sent on rece iptof 
three-cent stamp. dress 


BENJ.A. ELLIOTT & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa, 








. all applicants, It con: 
tains colored Lap $00 0 engraving 


Jovaluable to all. 


sasese 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 








FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


ANO. 1 FERTILIZER. 





Sa ~ + eases r farther particularg address 
Water Si. 
present to everybody. Read page 





Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve ane. 
—— use bh nanos § it to be of OH ty oud po ay 
PS, 

wie Conn.; PLECe k | cAiPiaN'T a 

SpA REL EEe f or H. 
f, Langsingburg, N. Y. 

An astonishing offer. A #10,00'\¢ 
15. For other Premiums see page 
29, g 








NEBRASKA. 


All about its soil, its crops, its lands, and its peo- 
ple. More information for persons who contemplate 
going West than any other way. Beautifully print- 
ed in magazine form and elegantly illustrated. Only 
agricultural publication in Nebraska. 
largest circulation, it is the best advertising medium 


months on receipt of one dollar. 
Address 


NEBRASKA FARMER, 


Lincoln, Neb 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground — Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
New my X Oice, ae From Street. 


Circular. 








Having the 


west of the “Missouri River. Sent, postpaid, for six 


ea” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 





Brash. 


PRE ia: 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powern’s a 
N.Y. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
} SEW ci 
Beantase Qaaits 
can sele 
large assortment of Stench Tra 
longing to the y * 
to any 


er-Pive made | in inte country. 











FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 
BATHS, etc., by 


oT WATER. 


183 Canter Ls Oo York, 
a __________ 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Md, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


Manufacture a superior HURCH of Bells. 
Special attention given to C BELLS. 
¢@™ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


1 Founders. West Troy, N. ¥. 
Fifty years established. CHU RC; tM BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLA, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies, 


suCKEVE gen. FOUNDRY. 


pr... Beto of Co per se in mounted 
with the best Rota: langings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Patorien Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocka, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vampuzen & S:yr, 102 E. 24 8t., Cincinmath 


MEDICAL 


—_ 


ASE 
URNING 1, 
OILERS 




































‘Address 
We i. Pe Smesuay, M.D., Rome, N. Y. 


Mixed Ready for the 


THE BEST IN THE MAR- 
KET. 


We guarrantee 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 


$1 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


1, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to maze 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It wason one of 
these occasions that I. discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

Ihada defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as 1 wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. [had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was qWors- 

ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 

I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until! 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, i aresped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to wy surprise, | 
found my crooked fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could bardly believe. 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a genera! rejoicing was the result 

The question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
see and careful investigation, I at last made up 
oY aor m nd @ that SON gooT fortune had been caused by 

N. My next step was to discover 
some iced Oy which lcould combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. I 
made diligent search through every book that 1 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old mecical book, lL founda —e py 
which I could do it. The result was perfect! 
factory, and | was able to make a ef e 2 like 
the world has never scen before. I no 2 to 
look about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
others. 

I had 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my snop 
who had a lame knee, caused by the cords being con- 
tracted by rheumatism. | sent him a bottle of 
Klectro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did 80, and at the end of three — 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to m 

shop, aprarently as wellas ever. It had worked just 
as it did in my onge producing a perfect cure. | 
gave itto other of my neighbors — a for 
miles uround) who were puitering from Swelled 
a Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Stuf? Joints, Burns, 

all of which {t cured, without any trouble. 

Anding that the Blectro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate theskin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the Maat d 
best applies tons! in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble animal, 

Prepared by the Electro Fierce + ~ apenas Com- 
pany, office 76 William St.. New 
VAN SCHAACK, STEVENSON “con ‘Chicago. 
Sola by all Druguists. 6 cents per bottle. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
bealth the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; areawift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do thin. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 


Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO,, 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


IT SAVED, MY LIFE” & sees fares 


.* Dr. Eldridge an |, of Canan- 
es. N.Y.  * given sworn SE of ite 
A Gl their lives in obstinate Kidney Disense, 

AG D- SEND is what patients say, after using 
Howe's Goqgentemed Syrup. 


Death had been staring them tn the tace. Doctors 
had given them up to die uf Liver Disease. 


WHAT SUFFERING simeir co’ or'tiont 


timely me ef By id r) 
Concentrated Syru ne Dis- 
eases aod Periodic ; aed gg Uiee aan of the 
Womb, and Diseases of Child-birth, Scrofuls, ete. 


“1 AS A MI ACLE so wonderful does Howe's 

R « Concentrated Syrup cure 
old, obstinate Chronic Diseases—as Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, er of the Heart, etc. 


Sold by Drengete, 4 Addres 
- R. HOWE, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 











A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 15. For other Premi- 
ums see page 27. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for TH INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 


dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


| KS&Cot. 


IMPROVED 
ndreid 


PAPER ‘FILE. 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 
sen ya my A Cena. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


THE ONLY SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN 
PAPER OF NATIONAL REPUTA 
TION AND INFLUENCE. 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


Squarely and honestly independeat, bright, newsy, 
able. Stands for honest money and for the doings 
and utterances of Hayes’s Administration, so far as 
deve opel, with an abiding faith in him for the 
future; but not afraid to “go for” him, or any one 
eise. if they deserve it. 

Daily, only 8@ cents per month; $8 per year. 
Send cepts and try it one month 

Weekly. Family Newspaper in the South, only 

1.485 per yexur. Great inducements to Clubs. 

ents wanted everywhere, Samples free. Send 
35 cents for a three months’ trial. Address 


A. H, SIEGFRIED, Pablisher, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring san 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
nvigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in.a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative sa!ts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. Atthe same time, it does not 
contain ap excess of these salts, the presence of which 
n the eruder mimersl waters often renders them 
drastic and ifritating. 

By our new method af bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved iti 42 tts purity and strength. Great 
eare has been taken to protect the Spring from all 
impuriues. 

Genuine Congress Water ts never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “C”’’ prominently raised upon the 
giass. 

For sale by all principal druggists aud grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress avd Empire Spring Co., 


“SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


ted arve LBAD well known 
Ran ha as * WHIT wST, 
FLN eat. ra 
ZAD PR M4m. Wide, on reels, for Curtain 
BBO, trom 2% wo 8 inches wide, op 
IPE of any size or thickness. 
At aks market prices for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS SROWN Treasurer, 
Seem mass. 


“FUN AND ENSTRUCTION. 
THE NEW GAME OF 
WORDS AND SENTENCES. 


immensely fasc Anatiag and wonderfully inatructive 
for an entire family. Far ahead of an exciting spell- 
ing-wateoh every evening. 
"Pisin edition. 25 ceuats. Enameled edition, in 
hinged wooden box, 50 ceuts 
MILTON, BRADLEY & CO., 


Spriugfeld, Maas. 
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PEABODY MARTINI BREECH-LOADING RIFLES. 


MILITARY, LONG-RANGE, MID-RANGE, AND SPORTING. 









USES THE NEW UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 45 CAL. 70-GRAIN CARTRIDGE. . 


The Peabody Martini is the standard arm of Great Britain. Adopted also By the: 
from 500,000 of these Rifles by United States Government tndpettote. ab our wotie. w 


Centenviut Commission “report awards”: “As a military arm, combining stren si 
; m plicit t km » ease 
ay Sa a accuracy and rapidity of fire.” ‘ Usiv og «central fire lic » ne pe LB mah Sor a ee 
“off-hand.” iy Martini Mid-range Rifles viciorious at the Centdnnial short-range match at moor, Septentber 12th, 1876. * Distance, 200 


site no eae Hunting Rifle is the most desirable arm ever produced for off-hand target practice and for use on large game. Send for Illus- 


PATENT PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR THE HOME— FOR SUNDA Y-8SCHOOLS — FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 


WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 


<a permemeee San MADE WITH 
depots ips BOARDS 


VID SLATING. 


ean INDISPENSABLE 
A @, but to School Teachers 
an dents, and to all classes of 
instractors, including MOTHEKS AT HOME, Lecturers, 
and Professors ; and it is admitted by all that in no way can 
impressions upon the memory of the children be made so 
lasting as by means of illustration upon the Blackboard, 









ALL SIZE! 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J. B. MERwIN, 


)\4¢ CHESNUT 
Sites Mo... 


STYLE A. 


Superintendents of Sabbath-schools will find these 
Blackboards peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illus- 
trations may be drawn at leisure during the week and the 
Board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 





STYLES, SIZES, AND PRICES. 


| Serle * No. § pH cearecccocccsoes deeeesve a2~edptalae 
oe | fy . HM ix. 
“: 3 70| muste Lanes extra... 
The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks and rings for hanging up. 

I ship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 


Lalso supply Liquid Slating for Blackboafds on the walls of school-houses, which stands the test of use 
and time. : 
¢®™ Il send the 2x2 board by mail for 60 cents. Try one. 


Address, with stamp for reply, e 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer i in n Schoul Supplies of all kinds, Be. 704 Chestnut Sein St. Louis, Mo. 


Btyle A, No. Hy + feet (see cut). 














WE MANUFACTURE, 
LN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE OARRIAGES 


A. 
a ae a WE WARBANT 
AZZ) o BE FIRST CLASS, 
diamante in every particular 
mia y favor us with their orders, 


KZ H. KILLAM & CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


~ 1UCCATO’S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 


is anew invention for the rapid protesies of fac-simile eontes of any Writ- 
ing, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


Circulars, Music, ete. are first potion upon @ sheet of r, in the usual 
way, and from this written shee = — 


500 COP! ES PER HOUR 
may be printed upon any kind of dry paper, or other materia), in a commen Copying Preas. 
THIS Is THE MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, AND ECONOMICAL PROCESS YET DISCOVERED. 


Thousands ere already in successful use in Government Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and Pri- 
vate Scnools, Hallway and Insurance Offices. Also by business men, clergymen, Sunday-schooi superio- 
tend. Ly missionaries, and — .o &, Bente os e Pe 

The simmons Hardwa ., Of Bt. ais, says of it: “Our rograph, purchased some time since, 
gives entire satistaction. Would not be without 1 for #1,000« year ow 

For spectmens of work, price-list, etc. a with stamp, 


THE PAPYROG co., NORWICH, CONN., 






—, 











120 competitors, members of American and all the fo leams 
secured the first prize, $100 and Gold Medal ; the other the fourth prize, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL.GO., Providence, R. I, 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. ee 45 Gbesnches Cavecs.” 
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CREEDMOOR PATTERN MATCH RIFLE No. | 





KILL DEER PATTERN SPORTING RIFLE. 


&. " wud 
. . 


rial Ottoman Government. 3,000,000 shots fired 
ut accident. 


a en eabod Martini Rifles entered. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 


Quality made. 
Also Full Assertment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Salesr N York. 
Factory and and z. Rye Hingtord Conn. - 


BELL, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NO. 35 UNION SQUARE, 


is a up the FINEST OVERCOATS for $50 to 
usual ahi ee $75 to $90. 

bar to $75; usual prices, $90 to $100. 

DIAGONAL sulTs. $60 vo $75; u:ual prices, $75 to 

BUSINESS SUITS, #50 to #65; usual prices, $70 to 


ENGUISH a rrnes PANTS, $12 to $15; usual 
pric :s, $16 to $20. 

MATERIALS, “TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP FIRST CLASS. 


Pioneer Newspaper of Colorado, 

ROCKY Established April 224, 1859. . 
Oldest, Largest, Cheapest. WEEKLY: 

DAILY: $10 $2 per year; 
per year, or MOU N T AIN $1.25, 6 months; 
$l per month 75c., 3 months. 


Devoted to the great Gold and Silver 
Mining, Stock-Growing, NEWS, 
and Farming Interests of Colorado. 


Address NEWS PRINTING CO., 
Denver, Col. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


CHICAGO WEEKLY POST! 


One Copy, 1 year, Postage Paid, 75 ceuts. 
Same terms to Agents as Jast year. Address 


THE POST, 88 Dearborn St., chicago. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
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F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
AND ontaneut BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


MONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PAPENTED TRADE-MARK, 


@ light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eut. 


HELP 


FOR THE 


'HORSB! 


Ever? man who owns a s horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATENT 


_| FOOT COOLERS. AND EXPANDERS, 


which remove all fever from the feet and keep them 
in a clean. moist, YS pealt h o—-, absolutely 
preventing Sorne my arter-c 

one scratcnes. 








Boot, and as m ‘much asthe old 
eather one. The cut represents the Holder and 
Se xe on the foot. ene best So of the coun- 


heartiiy in umane 

an Waitabie ie taventione ot ri HL ‘eet 

ve been restored on on gnsogna condition wa 

seathy one in coege wee * time. Its result surprises 

Lae For e e by Harness-makers and dealers 

ip Tart so0ds ~. ee sentto any address upon 

recetp pair. In ordering, send 

mpenueded casured across m of the 

foot. Send for descrivtive circular, w Pitst of 

testimonials from the | horsemen and vetert- 

pary surgeons ot the country. I have Wao n valuable 

nee =r t for ad fest, which 

with Cooler, at $1.00 ia quart Ly beral 

terms and exclusive terri ry given te to Ag 


ren 193 Washington swe RARER. cago. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 











Send3-cont stamp f . 

ogue and Price-List (ah tdition. just io 
GEO, W. ook & CO 

186 $0 200 Lewis St. ft to Oth Stags. @, N.Y 











- Hydrants, Street Washers, 
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